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Chapter 1: The teaching of academic writing 


1.0 Introduction 


During the last few decades, the worldwide phenomenon of the increasing 
use of English as an international language, and the accompanying 
demand to Jearn English as an additional language (hereafter EAL), have 
given rise to exponential growth in the activities of language teaching, 
materials publishing, and research that further informs (hese activitics. 
Increasingly, the motivation of students to learn English is for the purpose 
of participation in higher education at English-medium universipes. “Via, 
for many teachers, a major focus of their work is on preparing: leaincrs to 
cope with the language requirements and, in particular, Che writhap 
requirements of university courses. 

Central to the mastery of academic writing is the novice writers’ 
development of discourse competence, particularly in relation fo academic 
prose. This involves writers developing the ability to itegrate a wide range 
of different types of knowledge in order to create extended written 
discourse that is both linguistically accurate and socially appropriate. In 
the first part of this chapter, approaches to this underlying construct of 
discourse competence are reviewed ancl discussed, in terms of their 
commonalities and the issues they raise in relation to the teaching and 
learning of academic writing. 

Given the centrality of the development of a discourse competence to 
the aims of academic writing courses, it is evident that the object of 
teaching and learning in such courses will be extended units of written 
discourse. Teachers, therefore, need to develop ways of systematically 
classifying and deconstructing such larger language entities. In relation to 
this need, genre-based approaches to language teaching (and particularly 
the teaching of writing) continue to attract considerable interest from 
language teachers who are looking for frameworks around which they can 
organize their courses in order to promote the development of the 
discourse competence of their learners. The second part of this chapter 
reviews the idea of a genre-based approach to the teaching of writing, 
aloug with approaches to discourse classification and notions of genre. 
This section also considers the problem of the current multiplicity of 
approaches to discourse classification and, as a way of resolving this issue, 
proposes two broad categories of genre, those of cognitive genre and social 
peare. These two categories forms the basis for the modelling, model tesung 


wad sipproaches Cowritiap pechiyopy presented in subsequent chapters, 
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2 ACADEMIC WRITING AND GENRE 


The third section of this chapter briefly reviews the ideological debate 
that surrounds second language pedagogy (including writing pedagogy) 
about whether it should be accommodationist or criticalin respect of the ways 
in which teachers introduce learners to second language knowledge. This 
section outlines the philosophical position that this book takes in relation 
to this particular debate. 

Thus, the central focus of the chapters of this book is on the types of 
knowledge that constitute a discourse competence, and the operationa- 
lization of this knowledge in terms of genres and genre-based approaches 
for the purposes of teaching academic writing. 


1.1 The notion of discourse competence 


To develop the writing skill of EAL learners, it is now acknowledged by 
many that approaches to language teaching that focus on atomized units 
of language merely at sentence or clause level (and below) are not only 
madequate but also possibly misleading. This is evident in the language 
outcomes that can potentially result when learners who are taught 
atomized knowledge are then faced with the task of writing extended 
prose in academic settings. Thus, rather than teaching and learning 
discrete linguistic items, such as features of morphology, lexis, grammar 
and syntax, there needs to be an integration of these aspects of linguistic 
knowledge with pragmatic knowledge and conventionalized forms of 
eommuunication, in order that language learners have the means to be able 
jo write extended prose that is both accurate and appropriate. The ability 
la use these knowledge systems and forms in this integrated way in order 
ta process and create extended discourse is referred to as discourse 
rompetence. In the range of models that have been put forward to describe 
the overall concept of communicative competence in a language, discourse 
competence has always been included as an essential component in each 
Caise, 

Ilymes (1972) first proposed the concept of communicative compe- 
lence asa way of describing the different areas of human knowledge that 
would uced to be investigated in order to fully account for the language 
ability of a competent language user within a specific setting. Hymes’ 
proposal was a reaction to the narrowly grammatical approach proposed 
by Ghomsky to describe the types of knowledge that a language user draws 
upon, Elymes proposes thal communicative competence is divided into 
linguistic knowledge and pragmatic knowledge. The linguistic aspects 
inchide phonology and orthography, grammar, vocabulary and discourse, 
while the pragmatic aspects involve funcuons, variations, interactional 
skills aad) cultuial frameworks, Tlowever, from the outset it must be 
emplivazed that Pivioes’ approach to commimicative competence Gan 
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basis for pedagogy, but rather to be used in ethnographic research that 
aimed to account for the range of different types of knowledge that 
contribute to an individual’s competence to communicate effectively 
within a language. 

Drawing upon Hymes’ ideas, Canale and Swain’s (1980) proposal for 
communicative competence included discourse competence, which was 
seen as encompassing grammatical competence as well as other types of 
knowledge. The knowledge specification of Canale and Swain’s commu- 
nicalive competence model was for the purpose of informing language 
teaching and learning and thus had a pedagogical agenda that was not 
part of Hymes’ original proposal. As the idea of discourse competence was 
clearly new territory, Canale and Swain (1980) were quite cautious in their 
descriptions of the types of knowledge that this may entail, stating: 


until more clear-cut theoretical statements about rules of discourse 
emerge, it is perhaps most useful to think of these rules in terms of the 
cohesion (i.e. grammatical links) and coherence (i.c. approprtate 
combination of communicative functions) of groups of utterance. 


(1980, p. 30) 


In many ways confining descriptions of discourse competence within these 
two areas of cohesion and coherence set the agenda for proposals for 
discourse competence in subsequent communicative competence models. 
For example, Canale (1983), in a slightly adapted version of the Canale 
and Swain model, defines discourse competence as ‘mastery of how to 
combine and interpret meanings and forms to achieve unified text in 
different modes by using (a) cohesion devices to relate forms and (b) 
coherence rules to organize meanings’ (p. 339). Similarly, in discussing a 
model relating to language assessment, Bachman (1990) includes within 
the domain of communicative competence what he refers to as ‘textual 
competence’, involving both cohesion and rhetorical organization: 


Cohesion comprises ways of explicitly marking semantic relationships 
such as reference, substitution, ellipsis, conjunction and lexical cohe- 
sion, as well as conventions such as those governing the ordering of old 
and new information in discourse. Rhetorical organisation pertains to 
the overall conceptual structure of a text, and is related to the effect of 
the text on the language user. (1990, p. 88) 


Celce-Murcia and Dornyei (1995), in developing a communicative 
competence model for pedagogical purposes, also include discourse 
compctence as one of the five components of their model. Within the 
domain of discourse competence they melude ‘cohesion, deixis, coher- 
ence, penerio siucture and couversational structure inherent to the tur 


fakinyp system in conversation Ch. po E34). Discourse competence is also 
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included as part of a broader category of praginalic competence in the 
Council of Europe’s Common European Framework of Reference for Languages, 
where it is stated that discourse competence Is: 


the ability of a user/learner to arrange sentences in sequence so as to 
produce coherent stretches of language. It includes knowledge of and 
ability to control the ordering of sentences in terms of: 


topic/focus; 

given/new; 

‘natural’ sequence e.g. temporal ... 

cause/effect (invertible) ... 

ability to structure and manage discourse in terms of: thematic 
organisation; coherence and cohesion; logical ordering; style and 
register; rhetorical effectiveness the ‘co-operative principle’ (Grice 


1975) (Council of Europe, 2001, p. 123); 


Common to the concept of discourse competence as it appears in the 
various communicative competence models is the idea that it relates to the 
appropriate arrangement of both content information and language in 
order to create extended spoken or written discourse. In relation to the 
informational element of the fusion, what is frequently emphasized is the 
representational ordering and structuring of content information in ways 
that make it comprehensible — the aspect of discourse structuring 
originally referred to by Hymes as ‘coherence’. In relation to the 
organization of the language system to create extended discourse, there 
is un cmphasis on the use of various connective devices that combine to 
create extended stretches of language in ways that are comprehensible 
and promote coherence. This aspect of the linguistic features of discourse 
organization is often referred to as ‘cohesion’. Thus, the various proposals 
for what comprises discourse competence agree that it is a central 
componcnt of communicative competence in a language and that it 
involves a number of elements, often grouped under terms such as 
cohesion and coherence, reference and rhetorical organization, all of 
which relate lo creating or interpreting connected, functioning, extended 
units of language. 

The notion of the construct of discourse competence, as it is proposed 
in the commannicative competence models, has two major implications for 
the plunming of uiguage teaching and learning, and especially for the 
teaching of writing extended discourse. In effect, these implications 
should operate as important constraints on the planing anc implemen- 
GiGOn of any acadenne writing COULrsE, 

The fastonajor taipheation relites to the content of academe writtne 
miateriads writers and teachers weect to consider 
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competence draws upon, and the ways in which these different types of 
knowledge can form part of an academic writing course. (It will, for 
example, be unsatisfactory to focus solely on discrete aspects of linguistic 
knowledge in a course that claims to teach academic writing.) The second 
implication relates to pedagogical processes. This stems from the fact that 
the exercise of the range of types of knowledge (that relate to a discourse 
competence) is an integrated operation, and the fact that any pedagogical 
approach to deconstructing and teaching these types of knowledge, while 
involving analysis, must also involve principles of synthesis to support the 
integrative nature of the development and exercise of a discourse 
competence by novice writers. This second implication, therefore, has 
implications for the cycles of learning that take place in the process of 
academic writing. 


1.2 Genre-based approaches to developing discourse competence in 
writing 


Thus it now appears to be accepted that the development of discourse 
competence is a key element of an individual's overall communicative 
competence in a language, and that this element is particularly important 
for learners who need to develop skills in academic writing. Therefore, the 
issue that confronts the teacher is how to develop a clear understanding of 
the types of knowledge and process that need to be integrated into 
syllabus, pedagogy and teaching materials in order to support the 
development of this area of language knowledge. From the theorizing 
that has given rise to the notion of discourse competence, it seems that 
pedagogy to develop the discourse competence sub-skill should be guided 
by two key principles: 


e discourse competence involves a range of different types of know- 
ledge, including both linguistic and non-linguistic knowledge; 

e pedagogy that develops discourse competence, in novice writers for 
example, needs to be able to integrate the full range of the different 
types of knowledge that discourse competence draws upon. 


In order to meet the requirements of these two principles, many turn to 
what are often referred to as genre-based approaches as an appropriate basis 
for teaching the writing skill and, thereby, developing a discourse 
competence in language learners. However, defining what is meant by 
the terms ‘genre’ or “genre-based approaches’ when discussing the 
leaching of writme can be problematic as both the literature on the 
subject and the related tenminglopy is extremely diverse and potentially 
somewhat confusing, 


> 
y 


waned this ia partenbarly the case for new teacher- 
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‘rule of thumb’ explanation of ‘genre-basedl tcaching’ as a precursor to the 
issue being addressed in more detail in Chapters 5 and 7. Following this 
explanation, the present section addresses the problem of defining what 
genres actually are. The definitions presented here will be used through- 
out the following chapters as a framework for reviewing genre theory, and 
for proposing genre models and their incorporation into the teaching of 
writing. 

The French word genre, meaning ‘type’ or ‘kind’, when applied to 
English lterature, has been used to denote literary categories (such as 
types of novel, or short story) involving categorization of texts in terms of a 
range of structural and stylistic features. Subsequently other non-print 
media, such as film, stage drama and graphic art have appropriated the 
term genre as a categorizer of creative outputs. In the last few decades, 
genre has also been applied to categories of non-literary written texts, 
sometimes for the purpose of characterizing the features of such texts for 
the teaching of writing. For example, newspaper editorials, letters, 
obituaries and different types of academic texts have also been identified 
as genres. These are often characterized in terms of similarities of content, 
the staging of the content, and the linguistic resources employed. 

‘Taken in its widest sense, a genre-based approach to language teaching 
ielers lo pedagogy that involves examining and deconstructing examples 
ol penres (categories of texts). For example, using a sample text (an 
example of a particular genre), learners engage with tasks that focus on 
the orpanization and constituent features of the text in order to acquire 
the tvpes of knowledge necessary for creating their own examples of the 
mame pene, Often the outcome of the learning cycle will be tasks that 
iestitie students to use the target genre knowledge (which they have been 
antlysing: aid practising) to create new examples of the same genre. 

ror the teaching of the writing skill, it seems that genre-based courses 
live three major strengths: firstly, they make it possible to focus on larger 
mits of language; secondly, they can provide a focus on the organizational 
or procedural clements of written discourse; and thirdly, they make it 
possible to retain linguistic components as functioning features of a larger 
unit of discourse, thereby avoiding atomistic approaches to language 
teaching, As Paltridge (2001) observes: 


Ja} genre-based approach to language program development aims to 
incorporate discourse and’ contextual aspects of language use that are 
offen underatended to in programs based only on the lower-level 
onmunizational units of language, such as structures, functions, or 
vocabulary. Cp. 6) 


While tinny now aay chit that there is unieh vale qa isiap a genre. 
based, discoumse locused approach asa basis for teaching the waiting: skill 
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central problem with implementing this approach is that there is stil a 
considerable diversity of views about how genre should be defined. For 
pedagogy, therefore, this raises questions about which genres should be 
selected and how they should be used for the teaching of writing at 
different levels of learner need. The lists in Table 1.1 following provide 
some indication of the range of terminology and variety of approaches to 
discourse classification that have been proposed. The separation into two 
different columns is to contrast terms used to classify whole discourses and 
those used to classify parts of discourses. 


Table 1.1: Diversity of approaches to text classification 


Whole texts Parts of texts 

genre (Hasan, 1989; Swales, genre (Swales, 1990) 

1990; ~=Bhatia, 1993; Fowler, elemental genre (Feez, 2002) 

1982) text type (Biber, 1989; 

text genre (Pilegaard and Pilegaard and Frandsen, 1996; 
Frandsen, 1996; Werlich, 1976) Werlich, 1976; 

macro-genres (Martin, 1994, 1995, Virtanen, 1992) 
1997) rhetorical functions (Lackstrom, 


discourse types (Virtanen, 1992) Selinker and Trimble, 1973; 

Jordan 1997) 

rhetorical modes (Silva, 1990) 

macro-functions (Council of 
Europe, 2001) 

macro-genres (Grabe, 2002) 

sequences (Adam, 1985, 1992) 

discourse patterns (Hoey, 1979, 
1983, 1994, 2001) 

macrostructures (Van Dijk, 1980) 

generic values (Bhatia, 2002, 2004) 

language styles (Bloor, 1998) 


A consequence of this diversity of approach is also the wide diversity of 
types of knowledge that constitute genres in these various proposals. While 
carlicr approaches to genre focused mainly on textual analyses, it is now 
suggested that the scope of knowledge to be taken into account in genre 
analyses includes an ethnographic as well as a textual perspective (Bhatia, 
2004) and metadiscoursal as well as propositional knowledge (Hyland, 
2005). 

Thus, any review of theory or rescarch related to classifying texts in 
torins of such categories as Spenve’ and “ext type? needs to address the fact 
that terminology is used pr very different ways by different writers. Tis is 
Hot plst oa teaminolopreab problem of aaming or desipmation, Tas also a 
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nature of the object of enquiry, what it is that is being investigated and 
classified. For this reason, different readers may have different expect- 
ations in relation to the use of these terms. For some, discourse 
classification is largely a social phenomenon, something directly reflected 
in the overall conventionally recognized purpose and conscious organiza- 
tion of texts: for example editorials, postcards, or research articles. For 
others, discourse classification is a communicatively or rhetorically 
motivated, cognitive phenomenon: for example discourse categories 
such as argument, explanation, recounting and description, In this case, 
the phenomenon is reflected only indirectly, if at all, in the overall 
structure of whole texts. 

As a basis for resolving the problem of the social/cognitive dichotomy in 
the different approaches, it is proposed that the existing approaches to 
discourse classification generally fall within one of two categories, either 
the category of social genre or that of cognitive genre. These are benchmark 
1crms in this book, and will be defined here and used in the following 
chapters as a basis for the review of literature and as a framework for the 
genre construct proposals that are presented tn the following chapters. 

Social genres are similar in type to the category of text genre proposed by 
Pilegaard and Frandsen (1996), referring to socially recognized constructs 
aceording to which whole texts are classified in terms of their overall social 
purpose. Thus, for example, personal letters, novels and academic articles 
We examples of different social genres, which are created to fulfil different 
types of socially recognized and understood purpose. Although a specific 
exuuple of a particular social genre may exhibit features of a single 
Hounitive genre (see below), it is more common for examples of social 
Wetires to exhibit features of more than one cognitive genre. 

Ihe term cognitive genre is used to refer to what Pilegaard and 
Pyanelsen (1996) label text type. As examples, they cite: ‘narrative, 
expository, descriptive, argumentative or instructional text types’ 
Milegaard and Frandsen, 1996, p. 3). Cognitive genres can, therefore, 
he alpned with macrofunctions as described by the Council of Europe’s 
Common Framework of Reference. Macrofunctions are ‘categories for the 
functional use of spoken discourse or written text consisting of a 
(sometimes extended) sequence of sentences e.g. description, narration, 
commentary, exposition, exegesis, explanation, demonstration, instruc- 
lion, argumentation, persuasion’ (Council of Europe, 2001, p. 126). The 
lerm cognitive genre is used here to refer to the overall cognitive 
enentition of a piece of writing in terms of its realization of a particular 
rhetorical purpose, something that is reflected ui the way in which 


information is internally organized and related. Different types of 


rhetorical purpose (such as: to recount sequeuced CVEHIS, FO explain a 
process, fo urie a point ol view) instantiate different copnitive genres, A 
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purposes that may characterize different sections of the overall message, 
for example presenting an argument or providing an explanation. 

Whole texts realizing different social genres (such as, for example, 
scientific reports) typically combine and frame a range of cognitive genres. 
In addition, different social genres are characterized by different framing 
features (such as, for example, an introductory salutation and greeting in 
the case of letters) as well as by different introductory and linking features 
(ways of introducing and linking different cognitive genres). However, 
some whole texts, such as, for example, instruction manuals, may be 
associated with a single cognitive genre by virtue of the fact that they have 
a single rhetorical purpose. It may be for this reason that there is 
considerable disagreement about terminology in the research literature. 
Thus, what is referred to here as social genre may be referred to in the 
research literature as either genre or text type. 

In relating all this to the issue of assisting EAL learners to develop a 
discourse competence in academic writing, there appear to be two 
fundamental questions that need to be addressed by syllabus and course 
designers, materials writers and teachers: 


e@ What are the genres that occur in academic discourse that need to 
be taught? 
e How do we teach them? 


Chapters 2 to 4 address the first question. Chapter 2 critically reviews the 
two main pedagogic approaches to social genre: that of educators 
influenced by systemic-functional linguistics, and that of the English for 
Academic Purposes movement. Drawing on categorization theory and 
cognitive psychology, Chapter 3 reviews the constraints that should 
operate on any theory of cognitive genre, and Chapter 4 proposes a model 
for the cognitive genres that occur in academic prose. Also, as a response 
10 the first question, Chapter 6 presents a framework for examining social 
genre knowledge in academic discourse. Chapters 5 and 7 address the 
second question by exemplifying approaches to deconstructing and 
understanding social and cognitive genres in syllabus units of courses 
designed to teach academic writing. Chapter 5 focuses on a pre-university 
writing syllabus unit based mainly on cognitive genres, and Chapter 7 
examines a syllabus unit from a postgraduate writing course that 
Incorporates cognitive and social genre knowledge. 


1.3 Genre-based teaching: critical or accommodationist 


For some time, there has been an ongoing debate about whether the 
lenching of second Tanguape (hereatter 1.2) knowledge, such as in oan 


academic writinp course, should proceed on the basis of an accommoda- 
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tzonist (sometimes referred to as assimilatroe ov pragmatic) pedagogy, which 
assists students to master the conventions anc values of academic writing 
in an uncritical way, or whether it should follow the course of a critical 
pedagogy that encourages the quesuoning and challenging of such norms 
and values (see Benesch, 2001). This book puts forward a systematic and 
detailed proposal for approaches to genre analysis in order to identify and 
teach different types of knowledge that L2 writers require in order to 
exercise a discourse competence appropriately in an academic setting. 
Therefore, it is possible that some readers will see the approaches 
proposed here as falling solidly within the accommodationist camp. From 
the outset, therefore, it is important to address this debate, and to state the 
philosophical position taken towards the teaching of academic writing 
through the genre-analytical approaches proposed here. 

Educational debates that are carried out in terms of simple binaries, 
such as accommodationist versus critical, have the value of highlighting 
pedagogical issues and promoting awareness and discussion of such issues. 
However, at the same time, the actual act of carrying out such debates in 
terms of simple binaries is problematic in that it may not necessarily lead 
lo practical solutions to the multiplicity of issues faced by teachers in 
everyday teaching situations, where they are required to tailor pedagogy to 
learner need as well as to meet the expectations of a range of other 
stakcholders in the teaching and learning process. Such stakeholders, 
apt from novice writers themselves, may include funders of their 
education (such as parents and scholarship providers), teachers, school 
wuithoritics, testing organizations, and the disciplinary discourse commu- 
niles that novice writers aspire to join. The view taken in this book is that 
elective writing pedagogy that uses a genre-based approach (as a means 
fin cleveloping novice writers’ discourse competence) has to be both 
accommodationist and critical at the same time. Accommodationist here is 
taken to mean exercising a discourse competence by being able to 
nndersiuid and appropriately draw on the various types of systemic 
knowledge necessary for producing discoursal outputs. Critical here is 
taken Lo mean a novice writer being able to exercise an authorial voice by 
individuated and innovative use of the various aspects of discourse 
knowledge at his/her disposal. 

Following the approach of Johns (1997, 2001), the proposal here is that 
novice writers need to be trained as discourse analysts in order to develop 
heurisuic processes and frameworks to analyse the discourses of their 
subject arcas, and thereby develop understandings of linguistic, proced- 
tial aod soctally situated knowledge in order to construct their own texts 
competently, Jolias proposes that disadvantaged undergraduates need to 
become ethnopraphers in thei fields in order to demystify academic 
practices, “Phe approach tiken here does not disagree with Jolis, and 
Chapter G proposes approaches to learner cthaopraphie enquiates in 


ore focome to dermis with disciplinary social pees (Chapter 7 amas to 
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provide a practical example of how this approach may be implemented.) 
However, this book proposes that novice writers also need to develop 
approaches to textual and procedural knowledge, and to understand how 
these areas of knowledge underpin overall genre knowledge, and it is 
these areas that are the focus of Chapters 4 and 5. 
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Chapter 2: From social genre towards pedagogy 


2.0 Overview 


In this chapter, two approaches to defining and analysing social genre that 
have had an influential effect on peclagogy are examined. These 
approaches include the work of: 


e linguists influenced by the systemic functional school of linguistics, e.g. 
Eggins (1994), Hasan (1985/1989), Martin (1986, 1992, 1997, 
2000), and Ventola (1985); 

e linguists working in the field of English for Specifie/Specifiable Purposes 
(ESP), e.g. Dudley-Evans (1986, 1989, 1994), Swales (LORE, E990, 
1998, 2004), Bhatia (1993, 1998, 2004), and Jolins (1997, 2001). 


In each case, the overall genre approach is presented and discussed a 
some cletail. At the end of the chapter, a concluding discussion reviews the 
commonalities of the two approaches and questions the tendeney of both 
approaches to define genre in terms of a relationship between 
conventionalized structuring of the content of texts and their linguistic 
features. 


2.1 Relating genre to language learning 


The construct of genre identified by linguists working in the context of the 
systemic functional approach began to be applied to the teaching of 
writing in schools from the 1980s in Australia (see, for example, Macken, 
Kalantzis, Kress, Martin, Cope, and Rothery, 1989; Martin, 1989; 
Decrewianka, 1990; Chiristie, 1990; Knapp and Watkins, 1994; Butt, 
Fahey, Feez, Spinks and Yallop, 2000; and Martin, 2000). This approach 
to genre typically describes texts in terms of: 


e schematic structure. described by Eggins (1994) as the ‘staged, step-by- 
slep organisation of the genre’ (p. 36); 

e linguistic (lexico-grammatical) features: such as syntax, lexis, types of 
cohesion and reference (which relate to the elements of the 
schematic structure). 


Within the context of this approach, although some theorists focus on 


soci pores, such as, for example, semvice cucomunters (Lhisan, L978, L989; 
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Ventola, 1984), attempts to generalize for pedagogic purposes have 
tended to result in a more rhetorically motivated classification in which 
the focus moves to cognitive genres, such as recounting, instruction, 
exposition/argument, narrative, report, or explanation (Derewianka, 
1990), and instructing, arguing, narrating, explaining, or describing 
(Knapp and Watkins, 1994). 

In another approach to genre, linguists working in the field of English 
for Specific Purposes largely confine their description to English texts 
used in academic and professional contexts, such as introductions to 
research articles (Swales, 1981, 1990, 2002, 2004), introduction and 
discussion sections of dissertations (Dudley-Evans 1986; Hopkins and 
Dudley-Evans, 1988), and medical, legal or business documents. The focus 
of the (social) genre construct in this type of analysis is on specialized 
types of writing that may be inaccessible to non-specialized language users 
as well as to second language users who are unfamiliar with the rhetorical 
patterns of academic or professionally related fields. Analysis of genre in 
this tradition involves examining the organization of the conventionally 
recognized stages of a text in terms of moves and steps. This knowledge ts 
then used as a basis for teaching the language and rhetorical patterns of 
the genres identified. 


2.2 The approach to genre influenced by systemic functional linguistics 


‘The systemic functional approach to classifying texts in relation to social 
context derives from the ideas of the social anthropologist Bronislaw 
Malinowski (1923, 1935). Based on his experience of stuclying an 
unwritten Melanesian language, that of the Trobriand Islanders of 
faster New Guinea, he proposed the idea that understanding language 
involves understanding the local situation and the wider culture in which 
the language occurs. In order to develop a working understanding of the 
language of the Trobriand Islanders, Malinowski emphasized the need to 
understand their culture (context of culture), stating that ‘language is 
essentially rooted in the reality of the culture, the tribal life and customs of 
a people, and that it cannot be explained without constant reference to 
these broader contexts of verbal utterance’ (Malinowski, 1923, p. 305). In 
relation to the development of a clear understanding of individual words 
and phrases, especially in order to translate Uiem accurately, Malinowski 
also emphasized the need to take account of coutext (context of situation): 
the meaning of any single word is toa very high degree dependent on its 


context 2... fil} becomes onty tatelipible when it is placed within its 
context of sitiation (Matrowski, P9295, p. 306), 

As Widdowson (000) pots out, Midiowskes cllinopraphie observa. 
flons provided mtorestag: iaglios Uiat were later Gikert ip by Tnguists, bat 


tlooiot, of Theommelves, conmshtite a taiuistie theory able to incorporate the 
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notion of context, since ‘it is not entirely clear how the concepts of 
context, situation and context of situation are (o be distinguished. The 
terms are often used interchangeably’ (p. 38). Towever, a linguist who did 
attempt to develop the idea of context of situation was J. R. Firth (1957, 
1957/1968) who put forward a possible framework including: 


1. The participants: persons, personalities and relevant features of 
these: 
a. The verbal action of the participants; 
b. The non-verbal action of the participants; 
2. The relevant objects and non-verbal and non-personal events; 
3. The effect of the verbal action (Firth, 1957/1968, p. 177). 


Yet again, beyond the initial framework, Firth did not demonstrate how his 
framework could be used for analysis. Thus, no illustrative approach was 
offered to performing the type of analysis of the elements of context that 
he proposed. 

Halliday (1978) continued to develop the idea of context of situation, 
emphasising that the social-semiotic nature of language involved reference 
to the total meaning potential that people have as members of a society. 
Although a single individual may not achieve the full meaning potential of 
a society, typical social situations or contexts (the semiotic organization of 
our socia} system) may be systematically correlated with the linguistic 
system. The operation of language within a certain context of situation is 
what Halliday refers to as register. In discussing Halliday’s approach to 
register, Martin (1992) notes that ‘the socio-semantic organisation of 
context has to be considered from a number of angles if it is to give a 
comprehensive account of the ways in which meanings configure texts’ (p. 
494). Halliday proposes that the ‘different angles’ from which to analyse 
register are: 


[T]he Field of Discourse [which] refers to what is happening, the nature of 
the social action that is taking place: what is it that the participants are 
engaged in, in which the language figures as some essential component? 
[T]he Tenor of Discourse [which] refers to who is taking part, to the nature 
of the participants, their statuses and roles: what kinds of role 
relationship obtain among the participants, including permanent and 
temporary relationships of one kind or another, both the types of 
speech role that they are taking on in the dialogue and the whole cluster 
of socially significant relationships in which they are involved? 

[T]he Mode of the Discourse [which] refers to what part language is playing, 
what it is that the participants are expecting the language to do for them 
in the situation: the symbolic organization of the text, the status that it 
has, and us fiction in the context, including the channel (is it spoken 
or wrilten or some combination of the (wo2) and also the rhetorical 
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mode, what is being achieved by the text in terms of such categorics as 
persuasive, expository, didactic, and the like. (Halliday, 1975, in 
Halliday and Hasan, 1975/1989, p. 12) 


Halliday proposes that each semiotic variable of a text (Aeld, tenor, mode) 
relates to a specific component of the semantic structure, and thereby to 
the systems of the lexico-grammatical features of a text. A register is “the 
semantic variety of which a text may be regarded as an instance ... [and 
which] can be defined as the configuration of semantic resources that the 
member of a culture typically associates with a situation type’ (1978, pp. 
110-11). Martin (2001) emphasizes that register, as a meaning-making 
semiotic system, 


cliffers from semiotic systems such as language, music, dance, image and 
so on, This is because it is a kind of parasite. It has no phonology of its 
own. The only way it can make meaning is by using the words and 
structures of the semiotic we call language. (p. 155) 


For linguists working within the context of a systemic functional approach, 
genre (as distinct from register) involves the context of culture within 
which a text occurs. Martin defines genre as ‘a staged, goal oriented, 
pirposetul activity in which speakers engage as members of our culture’ 
(TOL, p. 25), Elasan says: “Genre bears a logical relation to CC [contextual 
fontiuration|, being its verbal expression. If CC is a class of situation 
ype, then pene is language doing the job appropriate to that class of 
eo happemmnys’ (lasan, 1985/1989, p. 108). Later, a similar definition 


ln propowed by Pyyins and Martin (1997): ‘different genres are different 
ye olny lanpuage to achieve different culturally established tasks, and 
eis ot diferent penres sare texts which are achieving different purposes 


ithe euliire (py. 246), In describing the relauonship between register 
vil pie, Pyne CIT) says: 


ene aiid register are at two different levels of abstraction. Genre, or 
Contested collure, can be seen as more abstract, more general — we can 
recopige a partionlar penre even if we are not sure exactly what the 
bthabiorial Context 1s (p. 32) 


higgins sees repister as filling in the ‘specifics relevant to a particular 
situation of ase of wa penre’ (2004, p. 111). 

The stipes or steps that are conventionally followed in the typical 
orpanizon of the content of a genre are called the schematic structire. 
Phese ave also sometimes referred to as tts frouctional ‘stages, defined as 
(hose turns or proups of tins Chat falta Cunerton relative to the whole. 
We therelore only call something a stape iawe can assizat to tla Cactonal 


label (yypis, P90, pp. SB) Asa exunple of aschemmltie shoud], Plasan 
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(1985/1989, p. 64) describes the essential functional stages of a sales 
encounter as: 


Greeting > Sales Iiiltiation 
Sales Inquiry Sales Request 
Sales Compliance Sale 

Purchase Purchase Closure 
Finis 


Hasan (1985/1989, pp. 64—5) proposes the idea that the functional stages 
(or schematic structure) of a genre are what characterize it as a category of 
texts. She distinguishes between the actual generic structure of a particular 
text and the generic structure potential of the genre to which the text 
belongs. The actual generic structure of a text is the actual series of 
functional stages which appear in that text while the generic structure 
potential (GSP) is the whole potential range of structures for a particular 
genre, not all of which, presumably, are likely to appear in one particular 
example of a genre. From the GSP, she further identifies obligatory elements 
— those functional stages which are necessary for a text to be identified as 
an example of a certain genre. They are the genre-defining functional 
stages that cannot be left out. Hasan (1985/1989) claims that the 
obligatory elements place restrictions on the types of semantic values 
which may be selected as the language which operates within that genre: 
‘One need not know all the details of a particular situation in order to be 
able to say what the overall structure of the message should be’ (p. 105). 
Hasan terms this restriction which operates on semantic choices within a 
genre genre-specific semantic potential. She allows that, within one type of 
genre, texts can exhibit a variety of structures, although certain semantic 
elements are obligatory: ‘the one respect in which they cannot vary 
without consequence to their genre-allocation is the obligatory elements 
and dispositions of the GSP’ (1985/1989, p. 108). Hasan defines the 
obligatory elements which constitute a genre in terms of semantic rather 
than lexico-grammatical terms: 


the statement of genre-specific ‘language’ is best given in terms of the 
semantic categories, rather than the lexico-grammatical ones, since (1) 
the range of meanings have variant realisation; and (2) the more 
clelicate choices within the general area is not a matter of generic 
ambience. (Hasan, 1985/1989, p. 113) 


Martin (1986) describes genre as ‘a staged, goal-orientated social process’ 
(p. 33), and argues that not all language follows genre patterns. In cases 
where language accompanies (is ancillary to) actions, such as in a tennis 
commentary, Martin says Chat field and genre are iicdistinet. [Towever, as 


the mode ola text becomes more abstr (uch as i extended written 
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texts where the sender and the receiver of thc message of the text are 
separated), ‘the grammar of the text becomes less iconic — It mirrors less 
closely the structure of the activity sequences to which it refers’ (Martin, 
1986, p. 33). In those cases where language plays a larger role, and more 
and more constitutes the action of the text, there is a need to distinguish 
between field and genre. Similarly, Hasan (1985/1989) suggests that in a 
genre-structured text ‘the role of language is not ancillary but defining: all 
of the significant activity is manifestable only through language’ (Hasan, 
1985/1989, p. 113). 

Among those whose approach to genre is influenced by systemic 
functional linguistics, there are stronger and weaker forms of the view that 
there is a specifiable relationship between genre (and register) and 
language. The stronger, cleterministic, view involves the belief that “Both 
the context of culture (via genre) and the context of situation (via 
register) determine the kind of language used to create a text (Macken et 
al., 1989, pp. 5, 18). A similar view is expressed by Eggins (1994), who 
argues that: 


both register and genre are realized through language. This means that 
we only know that we have a particular genre or register by looking at 
the way language gets used. It is through the patterns of meanings, 
words and structures, and of course sounds of language, that these 
contextual dimensions are expressed. (p. 36) 


Knapp and Watkins (1994) also suggest that the structure and grammar of 
4 1ext are determined by its genre: ‘the generic features (structure and 
primar) of the genre of describing, for example, remain constant for all 
writers, from the experiential descriptions of early writers, to the scientific 
descriptions of senior secondary students’ (p. 20). 

A weaker form of the systemic functional view describes the relationship 
between genre and language as probabilistic rather than deterministic. 


Genre theory suggests that texts which are doing different jobs in the 
culture will unfold in different ways, working through different stages or 
steps. Again, this relationship between context and text is theorized as 
probabilistic, not deterministic: an interactant setting out to achieve a 
particular cultural goal is most likely to initiate a text of a particular 
genre, and that textis most likely to unfold in a particular way — but the 
potential for alternative is inherent in the dialogic relationship between 
language and context. (Eggins and Martin, 1997, p. 236) 


2.3 The systemic functional approach to genre: summary 


The construct of genre proposed by systeniig Gene tania iayusts relies bo 


whats relerved tema Gtnupter Phere as socnil pons It ielers to socially 
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recognized constructs according to which whole texts are classified in 
terms of their overall social purposc(s). [a their approach to defining 
genre, systemic functional linguists claim that genres are identifiable in 
terms of: 


e schematic structure: commonly occurring functional stages which 
Hasan (1985/1989) claims can be reduced to a group of genre- 
defining obligatory elements drawn from the generic structure 
potential (GSP) or range of clements that can potentially occur in a 
particular genre; 

e lexico-grammatical features which systematically correlate with the 
genre-defining functional elcments of the schematic structure or 
GSP realized through the related register variables of field, tenor 
and mode. 


2.4 Discussion: the systemic functional approach to genre as a discourse- 
categorizing construct 


The systemic functional approach to the construct of genre raises a 
number of issues, including: 


e the nature of the relationship between different types of content 
knowledge and the genre paradigm influenced by systemic func- 
tional linguistics; 

e the relationship between genre, generic structure potential, and text 
structure; 

e the ways in which texts are classified in terms of genres; 

e the relauionship between genres and Jexico-grammatical features of 
texts. 

Content knowledge and the systemic functional approach to genre 

In the systemic functional approach, emphasis is placed on the social use 
of language in context in the creation of a text and its interpretation as 
discourse. Language is seen as a social-semiotic, a system capable of 
expressing the entire range of potential meaning employed by society. It is 
scen as operating within a functional/structural type of syntagmatic and 
paradigmatic system. The functional or syntagmatic element involves the 
types of social use to which the language is put (such as a sales request in a 
shop or placing a bet). The structural or paradigmatic element reters to 
the choices from the semantic and lexico-grammatical systems of the 
language which are employed in social situations. 

In the systemic functional approach, the content knowledge (zdeational 
content) relates to the field variable. This includes not only the subject 
matter but also the nature of the speaker's or writler’s participation in a 
soci setting. Field, it is argued, influences the édransitivity (case and 
syntacde) systems of the birpuape Papins sagvests that lexico-grammatical 
varbition is tndlaenced by field in tops of the degree of technicality from 


lechaical speciilized to conmioneence Covervabiy). Pechuicaliy is aot only 
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encoded in the lexis, however, technical texts requently use abbreviated, 
non-standard syntax’ (Eggins, 1994, p. 74). 

The construct of field is seen as being susceptible to the influence of 
social action and the degree of technicality of subject matter, However, it 
does not appear to take account of the fact that different types of content 
knowledge (such as knowledge about real-world entities, empirical lata 
expressed in statistical number abstractions, or abstract ideas or theories) 
may each be cognitively organized and categorized in different ways. Nor 
does it appear to involve any acknowledgement of the view that patterns of 
human categorization and structuring of different types of knowledge may 
exert an influence on the representation of such knowledge in discourse 
(Carrell, 1981, 1988; Johnson, 1987; Lakoff, 1987; Oller, 1995; Sanford 
and Garrod, 1981). Beyond the proposed connection between the degree 
of technicality of field and its influence on the lexico-grammar, types of 
content knowledge and their cognitive systems of categorization and 
internal, structuring are not seen as particular influences on the higher- 
level internal organization of a text. Rather, it is the social purposes to 
which such knowledge is put that are scen as the primary influence on the 
organization of patierns of language. _ 

In the systemic functional approach, whatever effect the extra-linguistic 
content of field has on discourse also has to be considered in combination 
with the other register meta-functions of tenor and mode. While the field- 
tcnor-mode paradigm may provide a useful approach for the analysis of 
transactional discourse (where the social and interactive element of the 
discourse is in the foreground and changing), it seems less appropriate for 
the analysis of extended, monologic, written discourse (such as certain 
types of academic writing), in which particular types of knowledge (and 
their related patterns of categorizauion and internal schematic organiza- 
lion) may influence overall structuring. In extended monologic texts, 
tenor and mode may provide relatively stable background influences, with 
(he contentinternal categorization systems of field (the ideational content 
ol the text) playing a more foregrounded, structuring role, which has an 
influence on the ways in which such knowledge is represented. This is 
suggested in some of the cognitive approaches to the organization of 
knowledge which are reviewed in Chapter 4. To admit such a role would 
require that less primacy be given to social process, especially in relation to 
the creation of extended written discourse, than the systemic functional 
approach would appear to allow. Recognising that monologic texts may 
also be influenced in their organization by cognitive patterns routinely 
related to the vhetorical goal of representing certain types of knowledge 
(alongside the influences of social contexts of culfure and. situation) 
presents a challenge to any conceptialization: of pemre Chat is primarily 


socially ortentated, 
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Genre structure: the schematic structure or GSP 

In both the ESP (Swales, 1990; Askhave and Swales, 2001) and systemic 
functional (Martin, 1992) approaches lo genre, purpose is seen as what 
distinguishes different genres. Where the two approaches differ is in how 
purpose is conceived. The approach to genre influenced by systemic 
functional linguistics sees genre as the result of a social process, working 
towards a goal, and this is manifested in the language choices of a text. 
The schematic structure drawn from the generic structure potential 
involves a series of functional stages, the sum of which fulfils the 
underlying objective of the social process of the text (such as, for example, 
writing a scientific article). 

If, however, in extended, written, monologic texts, the social purpose/ 
function is a relatively stable background element, and it is admitted that 
the cognitive organization of the content knowledge may also exercise 
some kind of influence, then a different approach to the issue of text 
purpose is required. Such an approach may need to take account of both 
the overall social purpose of a text (e.g. writing a scientific article) and the 
local rhetorical purpose of all or part of a piece of discourse (e.g. reporting, 
explaining, arguing) that is involved in the representation of a certain type 
of knowledge. This will also include the internal cognitive organization of 
the knowledge type involved. 

In many respects, this issue is prefigured in the tconic and non-iconic 
distinction between texts which Martin proposes: ‘[t]exts can then be 
divided into those organised primarily with respect to activity sequence 
(iconic texts) and those organised along different lines (non-iconic texts)’ 
(Martin, 1992, p. 517). Martin calls non-iconic texts genre-structured texts and 
makes a further distinction among the types of non-iconic (genre- 
structured) texts: 


Genre-structured texts are divided into those which review field- 
structured texts (e.g. movie reviews), and so are partially determined 
by their activity sequences, and theoretical texts which are not organised 
around a sequence of events in any respect (e.g. editorials). This scale 
arranges text with respect to iconicity and the amount of ideational 
ineaning that needs to be made explicit to realise the field. (Martin, 
1992, p. 518) 


In the case of texts which Martin refers to as theoretical (in terms of their 
content), a socially constructed schematic structure (Martin, 1984) or 
Genre Structure Potential (Hasan, 1985/1989), may not necessarily 
account for all of the organizational patterns involved in content 
representation, Some evidence for this is offered by Paltridge (1993a, 
1997), who examimed twelve mo oductions to research reports relating to 


wn cavironmcuged issie, and attempted to establish a generic structure 


potential, suchoas that proposed by Tawi (£985/ 1989), for his sample of 
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research report introductions. In the introductions to the twelve research 
reports, Paltridge identified the following components of discourse 
(structure) elements: background information, imdicating a gap, question 
raising, previous research, purpose of stndy, materials, results, conclusions. 
However, he found that: 


only two structure elements emerged as being essential to the 
Introduction sections of the text; Urat is, Previous Research (PR) and 
Purpose of Study (PS) ... Also, only onc clement, Purpose of Study 
(PS), occurred in the same position in all the texts, that is, in the final 
position. Beyond that, the analysis revealed a wide range of flexibility as 
regards sequencing of elements. (Paltridge, 1993a, p. 79) 


On the other hand, in examining the same Lexts using a macro-structural 
analysis! (a cognitive, rather than social approach to text organization), 
Paltridge found that the following pattern applied to most of the texts with 
only slight variation in the order of the stages: 


Introduction * (followed by) * Materials and Methods * Results 
Discussion. (Paltridge, 1993a, p. 177) 


The constructs of schematic structure (Martin, 1984) and generic structure 
potential (Hasan, 1985/1989) are clearly important in terms of identifying 
certain instances of social genre. They do not, however, account for the 
role of ciflerent types of content knowledge in influencing internal 
patterns of organization. Furthermore, the research of Paltridge (1993a, 
L947) appears to suggest that schematic structures may not prove to be 
stable, penre-ideutifying categories when examined in relation to certain 
socal penres. 

Phe approach of Hasan, which requires an instance of a social genre to 
contain certain obligatory elements, also raises the issue of the type of 
caleporizing judgements which must be made in order to identify genres. 
In the following section, the difference between the systemic functional 
approach to categorizing social genres and cognitive approaches to 
categorizauion arc discussed. 


Identifying a genre 
Hasan’s generic structure potential (GSP) appears to rest on a type of 
eternal vali Tbutle Cateporizaliou: 


The GSP becomes pivotal ua any discussion of the identity of a CC 


Thopher devel semantic snd coneeploal stemehares Unet organize the “local? 
Pacrostrue ines of cliseoutme diterieton aiiel theg comietive processtaye (Vana 
Doak POO, po.) 
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[contextual configuration] and we may claim that only those values of field, 
tenor, and mode are defining for the identity of the CC that are motivationally 
related to the elements of its GSP [my emphasis]. If the CC has these values, 
then these elements will appear in any text embedded in this CC; if 
these elements appear in any text, these values of the CC can be 
inferred from it. (Hasan, 1989, p. 103) 


This type of criterial attribute catcgorizalion of genre in terms of values 
associated with field, tenor and mode may be successful in identlying 
prototypical instances of a genre in terms of those values. However, it may 
be less successful in identifying less prototypical (peripheral) members of 
the same genre category, since a text lacking one of the genre-defining 
GSP attributes would presumably be excluded from a particular category 
of genre. 

Research on human categorization, such as that of Rosch (1973, 1975) 
and Rosch and Mervis (1975), suggests that human categorization allows 
for prototypical and less prototypical categories in a range of knowledge 
types. In terms of category-defining attributes or features, Rosch and 
Mervis (1975) note: 


The basic hypothesis was that members of a category come to be viewed 
as prototypical of a category as a whole in proportion to the extent to 
which they bear a family resemblance to (have attributes which overlap 
those of) other members of the category. (p. 575) 


Rather than an item being either ‘in’ or ‘out’ of a category on the basis of 
one or more defining attributes, Rosch and Mervis argue for a categorizing 
approach that is closer to Reed’s (1972) cue validity processing model 
whereby the validity of a cue as a characteristic of a category depends on its 
‘total frequency within a category and its proportional frequency in that 
category relative to contrasting categories’ (Rosch and Mervis, 1975, p. 
575). Rosch and Mervis prefer the term family resemblance (see 
Wittgenstein, 1953) to cue validity because their focus is on the structural 
principles of categories rather than the development of a processing 
model for categorization. The cue validity or family resemblance approach 
appears to offer a way of approaching grading that is likely to have 
portant implications for the complex phenomenon of extended text in 
that it allows for prototypical or central examples, as well as peripheral or 
less central examples. 

Interestingly, Fowler (1982) in identifying examples of literary genres, 
while not basing his argument directly on cognitive psychology, also 
apues For the family resemblance type of categorization that is based on 
Wittpenstemes (1953) approach. Tn the laghish for Specific Purposes 
approach to defining perre, Swales CLIO, p. 52) proposes “commanica- 


live purpose... ais the prreideged property of venve, Other properties, such 
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as form, structure and audience expectations operate to identify the 
extent to which an exemplar is prototypical of a particular genre’. Similarly, 
Paltridge (1997) suggests that peripheral or less typical cases of a genre 
may suill be included in a genre category if a family resemblance approach to 
genre categorization is employed: ‘A prototypical theory of categorisation 
allows for the inclusion of such cases within the umbrella of the one single 
genre rather than the much less flexible approach held in classical 
theories of categorisation’ (p. 55). 


Genre: the linguistic elements 
The systemic functional approach lo genre identifies genre in terms of the 
structural (schematic structure) elements of exemplar texts, and their 
sequencing and recursion. Schematic structure is then described in terms 
of register and the semantic values which are required to realize each of 
the structural elements in language. A stronger version of the connection 
between genre and register holds that the combination of the two actually 
determines the language which will be used (Hasan, 1989; Macken ef al, 
1989; Eggins, 1994; Knapp and Watkins, 1994). At the lexico-grammatical 
level, three co-occurring aspects of language organization — lransitivily, 
theme and mood — are recognized. 

The transitivity system involves language which is ‘associated with the 
realization of experiential meanings [field]’ (Eggins, 1994, p.78). [alliday 
(1O85) says: 


‘Tiamsitivity specifies the different types of process that are recognized in 
the language, and the structures by which they are expressed. The basic 
system for the representation of processes is very simple. A process 
eonsists potentially of three components: 


(i) the process itself; 
(11) the participants in the process; 
(iii) the circumstances associated with the process. (p. 101) 


Thene involves aspects of the grammatical system of language which are 
uscd to produce ‘patterns of foregrounding and continuity in the 
organization of the clause’ (Eggins, 1994, p. 78). Halliday (1985) defines 


theme as follows: 


Vhe theme is one element ina parucular strictaral configuration 
which, taken as awhole, organizes the chase as a message; this is the 
eonfipuration Cheme t Rheme oo. the Theme is the starting-point for 
(he miessape: as what che chase is pony to be about! (p. 39) 


Mood is lanprmve which is cassoctited with the realwation of Bferpersonal 


mieaminies [tenor]? (eypaas, Pood, p78) Mood tex prossed throupely such 
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verbal systems as indicative, subjunctive, declarative, interrogative, and 
modality. 

Paltridge (1993a, 1997), in cxaminmp the twtroductions to twelve 
research articles which related to a specific environmental issue (that of 
the influence of air pollution on grain crops), cxamined a sample of texts 
attempting to identify examples of genre-specific language in terms of 
Lransitivity systems of the lexico-gramunatical patternings for one structural 
clement, that of background information and one semantic value for this 
clement, that of quantity. The rationale for examining this component of 
the lexico-grammar was twofold: 


1. [the transitivity suructure of the clause, associated group structures 
and logico-semanuc relations], in systemic functional terms, carry 
the maximum semantic load in terms of the ideational content of 
the text; 

2. itis also a commonly examined aspect of lexico-grammatical 
patterning in other systemic functional genre studies. (Paltridge, 
1997, p. 74) 


The results of Paltridge’s research indicated that none of the three aspects 
of the transitivity systems of the texts examined yielded any clear 
preponderance of lexico-grammatical structures which could be con- 
sidered to be genre-defining: 


The analysis revealed that no particular process type would always occur 
al specific points in the text. It also demonstrated [that] a narrow range 
of verbal or nominal group structures might not necessarily occur in 
written research reports of the kind that were examined here. 
(Paltridge, 1997, p. 81) 


In fact, in examining the sample of texts in terms of one structural] 
element (background information) and one semantic attribute (quantity), 
Paltriddge found that a ‘wide range of language resources and structure are 
possible in the texts of the kind examined’ (Paltridge, 1997, p. 81). 


2.5 Conclusion 


A review of the approach to genre which emerges out of systemic 
functional linguistics highlights a number of issues relating to the nature 
of penre categorization, issucs which are parucularly significant in relation 
lo the categorization of extended: nronologic texts, 

Miistly, attempting bo cassia fests fo specie genres in relation to 
schemane structive oF GSP willl or necessarily adequately accommodate 


peripheral (as apposed) bo prabety pay W) eo saniples. as midicated by the wide 
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variety of functional clements and their orderings which may occur within 
examples of one type of genre (Paltridge, 1993a). In the case of non-iconic 
texts (such as extended monologic texts), a consideration of the socially 
recognized textual conventions (for example the sections of an article 
reporting research) may need to be supplemented by a consideration ofa 
cognitively based approach to rhetorical organization. 

Secondly, a crterial attribute approach to the categorization ofa genre on 
the basis of a GSP (if, in fact, one can be clearly identified) may be 
insufficiently inclusive to categorize a range of texts within one genre. 
Given the wide range of discourse elements that Paltridge (1993a) found 
possible, and the difficulty of setting up a GSP (only two elements in his 
research), the usefulness of this for the construction of a broad category 
for something as complex as extended written discourse (social genre) 
would appear to be questionable, 

Thirelly, it appears that it may not be possible to define a social genre in 
terms of lexico-grammiatical characteristics. Paltridge (1993a, 1997) finds 
no basis for identifying actual examples of genre-specific language (in his 
sample of introductions to published, scientific research reports in one 
ficll) in terms of recurrent lexico-grammatical patterns. In fact, his 
analysis of the elements of the transitivity systems of his sample texts serve 
fo underline the wide variety of lexico-grammatical resources which can 
occu within a very restricted sample of texts. 

While the systemic functional approach to genre may offer a useful way 
of categorizing discourse which involves interpersonal transaction (in that 
HW takes late account the social and attitudinal elements as well as the 
content ob the discourse), it appears to be considerably more difficult to 
ipply meaningfully to what Martin (1992) refers to as non-iconic texts. 


2,6 The approach to genre of the English for Specific Purposes movement 


Richards, Platt ane Platt define English for Specific Purposes (hereafter 
VSP) as ‘the vole of English in a language course or programme of 
lnstrnetion in whieh the content and aims of the course are fixed by the 
specific needs ofa pardcular learner group’ (1992, p. 94). ESP courses are, 
therefore, Courses, which in their formation are designed to take account 
of the needs and interests of particular groups of learners. According to 
Phitehinson and Waters (1987): 
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ESP must be scen as an approach, not as a product; ESP is not a 
particular kind of language or methodology, nor does it consist of a 
particular type of teaching material. Understood properly, it is an 
approach to language learning which is based on learner need. (p. 19) 


In the 1960s and early 1970s, ESP courscs appeared to be based on the 
assumption that there were specific varieties or registers of English used in 
specialized areas, such as certain branches of science, technology or 
medicine. According to this view, ESP courses were not only for specific 
groups of learners, but also involved specialized types of English, a view 
that is now generally regarded as unsustainable. Hutchinson and Waters 
(1987) note that ‘the assumption that language variation implies the 
existence of identifiable varieties of language related to specific contexts 
of use has, in effect, proved to be unfounded’ (p. 31). Similarly, Corbluth 
(1975) states: 


Different fields of study in English do not have sufficiently different 
grammatical features to justify the preparation of courses appreciably 
dissimilar in these respects. Phonetic and phonological differences 
hardly apply either. Lexis, however, varies widely and courses will 
include the vocabulary essential to the subject or range of subjects 
where learners are studying the language of known specific purposes ... 
To extract certain syntactical features from the grammatical common 
core on a superficial acquaintance with a limited number of scientific or 
technical texts, and to emphasize them in teaching to the detriment of 
the whole body of common English structures and patterns, could be 
irresponsible and dangerous. (p. 280) 


Therefore, the general consensus in the definitions of ESP by most writers 
is that it is the target group of learners rather than the variety of English 
which is specific: 


Given the great variety of contexts and of ESP courses around the world 
today, perhaps what we are really involved in as ESP practitioners is not 
so much teaching English for specific purposes but teaching English to 
specified people. (Robinson, 1991, p. 5) 


ITowever, an exception to the view that there are not specific varieties and 
revisters of language is proposed by Dudley-Evans and St John (1998), who 
define ESP in terms of absolute and variable characteristics. In relation to 
absolute characteristics, they say that ‘ESP makes use of the underlying 
methodology and activities of the discipline it serves; [and] ESP is centred 
on the language (grammar, lexis, register), skills, discourse and genres 
appropriue to these activities’ Cp. 1). While not claiming discipline- 
specifi registers, they sccm: tobe celatmy features of language at different 
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organizational levels to the activities What occur within a particular 
discipline. 

An attempt to characterize discipline-spccilic registers using corpus- 
based analysis of research articles from two disciplines (biology and 
history) by Biber, Conrad and Reppen (1994) showed inter-disciplinary 
variation in terms of the two dimensions examined (narrative versus non- 
narrative concerns, and impersonal versus non-impersonal style). On the 
basis of its findings, the corpus-based stucly argued for a more compre- 
hensive characterization of discipline-specific registers through the use of 
corpus linguistics. However, the type of variation revealed in this 
illustrative study may in fact be more an argument for the analysis of 
social genres, such as research articles, in terms of their use of non- 
discipline-specific cognitive genres, such as narrative, rather than discip- 
line-specific registers claiming particular linguistic features. 

It now seems that the idea of particular varieties of English specific to 
certain activities or occupational groups (beyond what is referred to as 
Restricted Repertoire English — see Crombie and Rika-Heke, 1991) is not 
generally accepted, although a weaker form of the view sull appears to be 
held by some writers. Despite this, studies and research still continue to be 
published which focus on aspects of grammar, syntax or stylistic features 
seen as significant in the written or spoken language of specialized fields 
ov clisciplines. Examples of texts from specific fields which are analysed in 
tcvms of specific linguistic features are: the use of the passive in 
astrophysics journal articles (Tarone et al., 1981); the use of the present 
perfect tense in biology and biochemistry articles (Gunawardena, 1989); 
Ihe use of conjuncts in business news storics and academic journal articles 
(Morrow, 1989); discourse functions of marked theme in. scientific 
research articles (Gosden, 1992); indirect speech acts in résumés 
(Popken, 1993); lexico-grammatical features of geology textbooks (Love, 
1993): reporting verbs in medical journal articles (Thomas and Hawes, 
100-1), directives in college laboratory sessions (Tapper, 1994); commu- 
nication strategies in research articles (Stonis, 1995); lexical verb use in 
medical research articles (Williams, 1996); sentence types in email inemos 
(Price, 1997); coHocational frameworks in medical research papers 
(Lauizon Marco, 2000); and tendencies in the register of email messages 
(Crimicnez, 2000). 

Thus, there sll appears to be the assumption that language used in 
ceri achvilles, Occupations or texts for specific purposes will employ 
cortamt lnpristic or stylistic features. Although none of these articles 
chats a whole register ov variety of Eaglish specific to its particular acavity 
orspecial purpose, (he Focus of such researcly ts tisentaally ete the occurrence 
Of a Tinpuistic feature or set of features ta tests whe laiebite toa certian 


hielel ol vetivity, 
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2.7 Genre as a means of analysis of ESP texts 


Some researchers and writers working within the area of ESP use a social 
genre construct to provide a framework for analysing and teaching the 
types of written and spoken languape said to be required in certain 
academic and professional settings (Ilyliund, 2002a, p. 115; Hyon, 1996, 
pp- 702-3). Thus, researchers sometimes use genre as a classification 
device to identify types of text which have a common purpose or goal 
within a certain field of activity. Examples of such genres that have been 
analysed for ESP purposes are: introductions to research articles (Swales, 
1981, 1990, 2002, 2004); science dissertations (Dudley-Evans, 1986, 1989; 
Hopkins and Dudley-Evans, 1988); popularized medical texts (Nwogu, 
1991); job applications, sales promotion letters and legal case studies 
(Bhatia, 1993); and grant proposals for European Union research grants 
(Connor and Mauranen, 1999). Examples of spoken genres that have 
been examined are: introductions to university lectures (Thompson, 
1994); and lecture and poster sessions at conferences (Shalom, 1993). 
Genre has also been used as the basis for curriculum design and for 
programmes designed to provide language support for staff in a tertiary 
institution (Sengupta, Forey and Hamp-Lyons, 1999). 

Among ESP researchers and theorists, Swales (1990) provides the most 
detailed proposal for a social genre construct, a construct he describes as 
‘a class of communicative events, the members of which share the same 
communicative purpose’ (Swales, 1990, p. 58). Like Swales, Bhatia (1993, 
p. 43) sees communicative purpose as the main criterion for identifying 
different types of genre: ‘of all of the contextualized factors associated with 
a conventionalized speech event, communicative purpose is the most 
privileged criterion for the identification of genres’, 

In providing a working definition of genre, Swales (1990) includes the 
following defining features: 


e A genre is a class of communicative events. 

e The principal criterial feature that turns a collection of communi- 
cative events into a genre is some shared set of communicative 
purposes. 

e Exemplars or instances of genres vary in their prototypicality. 

e The rationale behind a genre establishes constraints on allowable 
contributions in terms of their content, position and form. 

e A discourse community’s nomenclature for genre is an important 
source of insight. (pp. 45-57) 


In his original proposals for a social genre construct, Swales asserts that a 
communicative event which can be cousidered as belonging to a genre is 
‘one in which language plays a sipnificant and indispensable role’ (1990, 
p. 15), and that the prime dete nminant of membership of a genre is 


SsStared Commonicative purpose mathor han simibirities of fom’ (L990, p. 
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46). He proposed that this purpose with often be cneapsulated in the 
naming of the genre. More recently, however, Askchave and Swales (2001) 
have cautioned that ‘it would be prudent to abandon communicative 
purpose as an immediate or even a quick method for sorting discourse 
into generic categories’ (p. 209). They say that, because of the complex 
and evolving nature of (social) genres, establishing genre categories on 
the basis of ‘sets of communicative purposes’ (pp. 210) ts possible, but that 
it involves extensive investigation of the operation of texts within contexts 
to establish cifferent genre categories. 

Swales proposes that genres exist within déscaiaese communities, groups of 
people who have the following characteristics: 


e A discourse community has a broadly agreed set of common public 
goals. 

e Adiscourse community has mechanisms for communication among 
its members. 

e A discourse community uses its participatory mechanisms primarily 
to provide information and feedback. 

e A discourse community utilizes and hence possesses one or more 
genres in the communicative furtherance of ils aims. 

e [n addition to owning genres, a discourse community has acquired 
some specific lexis. 

e A discourse community has a threshold level of members with [the 
knowledge of] a suitable degree of relevant content and discoursal 


expertise. (1988, pp. 212-13; 1990, pp. 24-7) 


Uhus, according to Swales, a discourse community is a socio-rhetorical 
network which exists to achieve certain goals. To achieve these goals, it has 
cortiin commonly used and understood configurations of language, which 
nay involve some specialized vocabulary. For example, air traffic contro}- 
leas use certain established patterns of language to perform their 
oretipatioual tasks. The communicative acts which are meaningful within 
this chscourse community do not have the same currency among non- 
members, who are not required to perform the same occupational tasks 
and thereby communicate to achieve the same purposes. 

swales’ (1990) proposal for discourse communities has been subse- 
quently challenged in a number of areas (Borg, 2003). Issues that have 
been raised include: how large a discourse community might be; whether 


spoken language should also be a necessary defining element, the role of 


purpose as a defining clement; and the degree of stability a discourse 
community out to have, In another approach to the issue of disciplinary 
orocenpanonalcommnuanilics, Lave and Wenger (L099) have proposed the 
concept ob conamiuiuity of practice. Weiser (1998) says haat this involves 


belonpune toa comonmity through one or more ol the modes of 
yyy, ) 


en ecniedit, tmp aiatiod apd alipaiment PaO coeb participation 
Pen i \ 


Qpoacber } within a historical nd socal contest Het pyes ste ture aad 
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meaning to what we do’ (p. 47). However, Wenger’s (1998) more socially 
defined’ community of practice involves ‘mutual engagement’ and ‘joint 
enterprise’ (p. 78), requirements that separate the concept from the 
potentially more disparate discourse conanuntly that Swales originally 
proposed. Swales (1998, p. 204) distinguishes between the broader 
concept of a discourse community which may not be physically connected, 
and which communicates with itself through written communication, and 
place discourse communities which use both written and spoken communi- 
cation. 
According to Swales, genres differ in relation to: 


e the complexity of rhetorical purpose -— a recipe compared with a 
political speech; 

e the degree to which they are prepared in advance of their 
communicative instanuation; 

e the mode or medium through which they are expressed; 

e the extent to which producers of prepared-text genres are conven- 
tionally expected to consider their anticipated audiences and 
readerships; 

e the extent to which they exhibit universal or language-specific 
tendencies. (1990, pp. 61-7) 


Swales claims that the exercise of genre skills in language production 
involves two types of knowledge: prior knowledge of the world, and 
knowledge of prior texts. Knowledge of the world comes from previous 
experiences of life and language experiences. These provide background 
knowledge patterns which Swales terms content schemata and likens to 
scripts (Schank and Abelson, 1977) and scenarios (Sanford and Garrod, 
1981). On the other hand, knowledge of prior texts provides the formal 
patternings which are applied to content knowledge to create recognized 
genres. Swales uses the term formal schemata (Carrell, 1981, 1987) to 
describe these patterns. He argues that the recognition and production of 
genres in language involve the interaction between these two types of 
schemata, although he suggests that the exact nature of their interaction is 
not well understood. He refers to Carrell (1987) who suggests that 
understanding of rhetorical form (formal schema) may be more import 
ant when processing new or unfamiliar texts: 


Rhetorical form is a significant factor, more important than content; in 
the comprehension of the top-level episodic structure of a text, and in 
the comprehension of event sequences and temporal relationships 
amonge events, Cp. 174) 


However, ni describiy fiytea level patterns of the organization of 
hnowledpe within perme. Swale consbiiet of shetortcal moves is largely 


described in terms ob the shyes eb content iscli, aidher Gaur any type of 
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more abstract, textual patterning, such as formal schemata. This is evident 
in the move structure [or introductions to published research articles and 
legal cases. The ESP approach does not attempt to Cully accommodate the 
more general, rhetorical structures (such as the formal schemata) proposed 
by Carrell (1988). While acknowledging the roles of two types of schema, 
content and formal, Swales suggests that it may be difficult to maintain a 
distinction between the two when examining genre, in that ‘the nature of 
genres is that they coalesce what is sayable with when and how it is sayable’ 
(1990, p. 88). However, in failing to address the cognitive, rhetorical 
organizational dimension as an organizauional influence in discourse, it 
appears that the ESP approach to genre, like the systemic functional 
approach, involves the attempt to match socially constructed patterns 
(used in the staging of content) with the linguistic systems of the 
language. Therefore, the ESP approach to genre is primarily a social genre 
construct although it acknowledges the existence of more general 
cognitive elements that are integral to the creation of discourse. 


2.8 An ESP framework for genres 


Below the genre level at which categorization is determined by the 
communicative purpose, the text-internal clements of content and 
linguistic encoding are analysed in relation to: (a) rhetorical moves and 
steps, and (b) linguistic structures which relate to these moves and steps. 
Dudley-Evans (1994) suggests Uvat ‘decisions about the classification of the 
moves are made on the basis of linguistic evidence, comprehension of the 
text and understanding of the expectations that both the general 
academic community and the particular discourse community have of 
the text’ (p. 226). For example, Swales (1981) proposes a lour-move 
structure for the introductory section of research articles, consisting of: 


Establishing the research field; 
Sumunarizing previous research; 
Preparing for present research; 
Introducing the present research. 


Later Swales (1990, p. 141) revises Unis structural model, proposing a 
three-move CARS (create a research space) structure: 


e Establishing a territory; 

e Establishing a niche; 

© Occupying the niche. 
This stractoral pattern is then discussed ataqaicre bevel ta terms of dhe 
Hiopoiste clements which may ocecr within the niectes aad steps Lame: 


work More recently, Swiales (2002) dlisctisses Hie potential tarther 
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variations of the CARS modei of move structures and in his 2004 book he 
proposes further possibilities for step structures within the three overall 
moves (pp. 230-2). 

Bhatia describes moves as ‘discriminative clements of generic structure 

. [which depend] upon the communicative purpose(s) that it serves in 
the genre and that is why it varies from one genre to another’ (1993, p. 
32). In analysing legal cases, Bhatia (1993, pp. 135-6) offers a four-move 
structure consisting of: 


Identifying the case; 

Establishing the facts of the case; 
Arguing the case; 

Pronouncing judgement. 


As well as examining legal cases at the level of moves, Bhatia also examines 
their linguistic properties in terms of sentence length, nominal character, 
complex prepositional phrases, and binominal and multinominal expres- 
stons (Bhatia, 1993, pp. 106~110). 

Other studies that examine texts in terms of moves and steps include 
Crookes (1986); Dudley-Evans (1986, 1989, 1994); Hopkins and Dudley- 
Evans (1988); and Connor and Mauranen (1999), 


2.9 ESP approaches to the analysis of texts: summary 


ESP-related analysis of texts appears to involve two broad approaches: 


e identification of a type (or types) of linguistic features which 
commonly occur within texts from certain fields of special-purpose 
activity; 

e a genre-based approach involving the identification of a genre by 
investigating the operation of texts within a context in terms of ‘sets 
of communicative purposes’ (Askehave and Swales, 2001, p. 210). 
Such a genre is employed by a discourse community engaged ina 
common sphere of activity. 


In both types of analysis, the focus is on certain types of language 
(linguistic features) proposed as characteristic of the language of certain 
hields of activity. In the case of the genre-based approach, attention is paid 
to lexical or syntactic elements that are commonly employed within 
cortan funetoually related sections of texts. Thus, although Swales does 
hot accept the concept of subject specitic registers, le nevertheless claims 
that genre isa detenminant of linpuistic choices’ (1990, p. 42). 

ISP pene analysis Tis focused om a manpe of (social) gcnres from 
academic and prolessional domenns, sometimes contining their analysis to 


one or mere sections Of teste belonpanp ta these penres (such as the 
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introduction sections of research articles). Vhe orpanizational structuring 
proposed is a structuring of content (content sclenata) and is usually 
relatively specific. This socially recognized staging of the content of a 
genre is identified in terms of moves and steps, which are discussed in 
relation to those linguistic features which are commonly employed for 
their realization. The higher-level structurimy patterns of texts belonging 
lo a genre category are not the type of more broadly applicable formal 
schemata which Carrell (1988) proposes. Although there is an acknowl 
edgement of different types of schema, those who work within the ESP 
context generally do not attempt to describe a more universal, interdis- 
ciplinary rhetorical patterning. Rather, they propose schemata which are 
specific to texts within a particular Meld or subject area. Bhatia (1998), 
however, notes the need for approaches to the teaching and learning of 
academic discourses which are appropriate for university-level pro- 
grammes concerned with interdisciplinary and multi-disciplinary 
approaches to knowledge. In comparing textbooks in different subjects 
(linguistics vs law), lectures in different disciplines (humanities and social 
sciences vs law lectures), and the genres of cases in business and law, 
Bhatia observes: 


We need the sophistication and subtleties of ESP but at the same tme 
we need to master the power of generalizations across disciplinary 
boundaries ... One could see a movement away from the discipline- 
based ESP course design and methodology to a more discourse and 
venre-based cross-disciplinary approach, which will change the entre 
ESP paradigm by taking into account the dynamic aspects of disciplinary 
boundaries ... However, in order to deal with the complexity of generic 
pallcrns so commonly intertwined in academic discourse across discip- 
lines, one needs a system of linguistic analysis which is powerful enough 
to account for the intricacies of academic genres across disciplines. 


(1998, pp. 26-7) 


Iie a further expansion of his ideas about the types of knowledge that 
genres draw upon, Bhatia (2004) revisits his six proposed steps for 
analyzing genres and includes situational/contextual analysis, textual/ 
intertextual anc discursive perspectives, and ethnographic analysis (pp. 
161-5). 


2.10 The two pedagogic approaches to genre: discussion 


K 
Tn this chapter, Iwo approaelies to soctal pene both oMwhieh have been 
miileentin in pedavopie contests were reviewed) Th both cases, penre rs 
Seen punto ast seek consti, esistiap oa order tocachieve some kind 


ol conventomalveedt Pu pose within oa patorla cabbtad eartext on 
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discourse community. In both of the approaches attempts are made to 
relate the conventionally recognized, organizational stages of a social 
genre to actual linguistic features of exemplar texts, these features being 
seen as characteristic of the particular gcure that the text belongs to. In 
the case of the systemic functional approach, the lexico-grammatical 
characteristics tend to be regarded as genre-defining. It is interesting, 
however, that Biber’s extensive corpus-based study of texts does not 
support such an approach: ‘[g]enres are defined and distinguished on the 
basis of systematic non-linguistic critcria, and they are valid in those terms’ 
(Biber, 1989, p. 39). Thus, for example, Biber (1988, 1989) proposes that 
genre categories (such as novels, newspaper articles and editorials, 
academic articles, public specches, radio broadcasts, and everyday 
conversations) are ‘defined primarily on the basis of external format, 
[these distinctions being] related to other differences in purpose and 
situation’ (Biber, 1989, p. 6). Furthermore, Luke (1996), in discussing 
genre from a sociological perspective and drawing on Voloshinov’s notion 
of speech genres, emphasizes that (social) genres are ‘sites for the 
contestation of difference’ (p. 318), which is not reflected in a ‘finely 
grained synchronic analysis of texts’ (p. 333). 

The view that social genres cannot be identified in linguistic terms is 
also supported by Paltridge’s (1993a, 1997) investigation of a single social 
genre, using the systemic functional approach to genre analysis. Paltridge 
found no systematic relationship between social purpose and lexico- 
grammatical characteristics. It may be, however, that there is a systematic 
relationship between genre and some aspects of language. What is likely, 
however, is that it is a relationship involving or mediated by cognitive 
genre rather than social genre. This will involve making a distinction along 
the lines proposed by Pilegaard and Frandsen: 


lext genres, (e.g. novels, instructions, newspaper eclitorials, legal text or 
business letters); ... [and] ... text lypes ... (@.g, narrative, expository, 
descriptive, argumentative or instructional text types). (1996, p. 3) 


Pilegaard and Frandsen suggest that lexi genre and lext type may be 
custinguished in the following way: 


lhe criteria defining texts as text types will usually apply only to text 
parts (or text sequences ...) whereas the criteria defining text as text 
genres will commonly apply only to whole texts, i.e. except cases where 
one text genre ts embedded within another genre. (p. 3) 


They go on to define a text type on the basis of the following criteria: 
: § 


1 the cognitive Operation Wovedleets ct represents (eg. to describe or 


Habe} 
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9. the linguistic means it deploys to perform this operation (the 
structural criterion); 

3. the communicative function the sender or receiver intends to realize 
(the functional criterion). (Pilegaard and Frandsen, 1996, pp. 3-4) 


This distinction between text genre and text type is similar to that 
proposed between social genre and cognitive genre in Chapter I. 

To conclude, it is suggested that an adequate approach to discourse 
analysis, such as in terms of genre, must involve three elements: 


e the social motivation and socially constructed elements of genre: this area of 
knowledge will almost certainly include the functionally related 
staging of the content (in terms of a schematic structure oF moves 
and steps), an element considered central to the two pedagogic 
approaches to genre reviewed in this chapter. However, as the 
research of Swales (1998), in his detailed examination of a particular 
discourse community (systematic botanists) suggests, there needs to 
be a greater focus on issues of context in relation to the genre and 
the contextually driven elements of genre knowledge, knowledge 
that Bhatia (2004) suggests could be uncovered by ethnographic 
investigation. Chapter 6 following provides further discussion of this 
area and proposes a heuristic for expanding the scope of examin- 
ation of these elements of genre knowledge by novice writers. In 
addition to the functional staging of content, this chapter also 
discusses the aspects of context, epistemology and metadiscourse in 
the proposal for a wider approach to social genre knowledge; 

@ cognitive organizational structures: the corpus research of Biber (1988, 
1989) and the genre research of Paltridge (1993a, 1997) both 
question the idea of a deterministic link between social genre 
knowledge and linguistic features. Paltridge (2002) and Pilegaard 
and Frandsen (1996) see genres (social genres) and text types 
(cognitive genres) operating synergistically as part of discourse 
knowledge, and Paltridge suggests that both should be included in 
any discourse focus of an EAP course. The cognitive genre constructs 
proposed initially in Chapter 1 are further developed in detail in 
Chapters 4 and 5 following. In Chapter 4 a model for cognitive 
genres is proposed, drawing on Biber’s categories of text types that 
occur in academic prose. However, rather than describing them in 
linguistic terms, they are proposed to be cognitive organizational 
structures employing procedural knowledge; 

e the actual linguistic vealizations of the discourse. this includes distin- 
guishing between the socially driven elements of lexical choice (such 
as specialized technical lexis and linguistic Features uifluenced by 
the epistemology and metadiscourse of the panuenbir fick in which 

the genre occurs), ancl the aspects of linguistic Choire deriving [rom 


rhetorical purpose and them paifluenec on colmrenee ane Cohesion, 
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Discourse production involves the representation of a language user’s 
understanding of concrete features of the real world, or oe beens 
That representation may involve either speech or writing. Rosch (1978), 
when discussing human categorizauion of knowledge, observes that “it 
should be emphasized that we are talking about the nemencd worl | and 
not a metaphysical world without a knower (p. 29). With reference a 
ideas of Putnam (1981), Johnson (1987) observes that ‘all knowled 
requires structure and categorization. Specifically hunian iE owledee 
oe oS of understanding that humans can make sense of in 
rms of their own mediated experience and can use : ses” 
(p. 206). It is suggested, ee that ee eee eae 
representation. It involves the representation of cognitive ie eae i. 
terms of the linguistic possibilities of a language (which will, of Soran 
employ the organizational and categorizing systems of thal Laneeo. 
ae to eran motel pA pese in socially prescribed ways (see Hyland, 
a 3, P >). It is concluded, therefore, that an adequate theory of 
¢ iscourse (and discourse categories, such as genres) takes inLo account the 
types of social, linguistic and cognitive knowledge that are involved in t 
representation process. “ 
Chapter 3 reviews a range of cognitive approaches to the classification of 
knowledge, including schema theory, prototype theory and_ related 
CONSITUCE. The review will particularly focus on approaches to ceca xe 
classification that relate to the structuring of extended written ee 
in order to establish the principles that ought to constrain any divennetieal 
approaches to describing discourse in terms of cognitive genres 
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Chapter 3: Constraints on a cognitive genre construct 


3.0 Introduction 


In Chapter 2, the review of two influential approaches to social genre used 
to categorize and analyse texts (for pedagogic purposes) reveals that both 
approaches tend to focus on the conventionally recognized staging of 
content, which is related to the actual linguistic features of exemplar texts. 
These two aspects are seen as characterizing the particular genre to which 
a text belongs although corpus and genre studies appear to question the 
validity of this approach. In neither of the two approaches to genre that 
were reviewed is there an attempt to acknowledge the additional existence 
of more general cognitive discourse structures that may in some way 
mediate between socially constructed, conscious patterns of textual 
organization and the linguistic systems that they employ. However, if a 
case for modelling such mediating structures is to be presented, it is firstly 
necessary to identify the aspects of cognitive theories of knowledge 
categorizauon and organization that ought to constrain any such model. 
To identify these constraints, the first part of this chapter reviews the 
principal features of theories and constructs proposed for the categoriza- 
ion and structuring of knowledge. This review includes: 


e fundamental notions in cognitive approaches to categorization, 
including those of prototype and hierarchy, 

e theories of underlying patterns employed in the structuring of 
knowledge in specific domains, including: schema theory, scripts and 
goals, scenarios and frame theory, 

e theories of procedural or organizing structures that integrate 
knowledge from multiple domains, including mental spaces 
(Fauconnicr, 1985); image schemata (Johnson, 1987); and idealized 
cognitive models (Lakoff, 1987). 


At the end of the review of each theory, a summary section discusses 
implications (of the reviewed theory) for developing an approach to 
eaegorizing extended discourse. The second part of the chapter then 
provides farther discussion of the significance of this range of concepts in 
terms of how they might constiain any approaches to discourse classifi- 


cation ane) orpanizadon, 
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3.1 Fundamental notions in cognitive approaches to categorization: 
prototype and hierarchy 


This review begins by examining the two centuud concepts in categoriza- 
tion theory, the concepts of prototype and hierarchy. Vlis review will consider 
the origins of these terms and also consider how they relate conceptually 
to any type of categorization, including the cateporizauion of discourse. 


Wittgenstein and ‘family resemblances’ 
The ideas of the linguistic philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein have becn 
influential as a basis for categorization theory and related research, 
including the categorization of aspects of language. Wittgenstein proposes 
that a complete human understanding of words involves what he terms 
‘ostensive definition’. He proposes that a language user is not able to 
achieve an understanding of the ostensive definition of a word until ‘the 
overall role of the word in the language is clear’ (Wittgenstein, 1953/1963, 
Remark 30). He explains this by analogy: explaining to a learner of chess 
how the king piece functions involves the assumption that the learner “has 
already played other (board) games, or has watched other people playing 
and understood — and similar things’ (Remark 30). The suggestion seems 
to be that to develop an ostensive definition of a word requires a 
knowledge paradigm or setting into which the new word may be grafted. 
The new word, therefore, draws its meaning, in part, from the learner's 
previous understanding of the meaning setting to which the word most 
closcly relates. This view has implications for the nature of categories and 
how they are formed. It also begins to question the idea of the bounded 
nature or separateness of categories, implying a degree of overlap in the 
way the mind builds up its knowledge of a category. 

In questioning classical ideas of bounded calegorizauion in relation to 
language, Wittgenstein (1953) develops the idea of family resemblances, av 
idea that he presents by analogy with board games: 


We see a complicated network of similarities overlapping and CrISs- 
crossing: sometimes overall similarities, sometimes similarities of detail. 
Tcan think of no better expression to characterise these similarities than 
family resemblances ... one might say the concept, ‘game’, is a concept 
with blurred edges. (Remark 71). 


Wittgenstein acknowledges that adopting this position implies an open- 
endedness of meaning, an open-endedness that may be detectable even 
within a single sentence. Tlowever, whereas ‘the sense of a sentence ... 


may... leave this or that open... the sentence mts nevertheless have a 
definite sense’ (Remark 99). ‘Thus, Chere is a necessity for boundaries 
which aie. nevertheless, Stadefinite® (Remiwak 9) (his, at first sight, 
Appears bo contract the velerenee toa cleliiite sears Pa bret, Troweven, 
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the contradiction may be more apparent that real: a sentence may, in one 
context, convey the meaning required for mterpretation in that context; 
in another context, however, what is conveyed by the same sentence may 
be different. In other words, there is an open-endedness in relation to 
sense which is generally resolved in relauon to adequate contextualization. 
Thus, as Wittgenstein (1953/1963) obscrves, “what we call “sentence” and 
“language” has not the formal unity that I imagined, but is the family of 
structures more or less related to one another’ (Remark 108). 

In reflecting on thought and its relationship to language, Wittgenstein 
proposes some kind of cognitive ordering of concepts before they are 
encoded as language: 


Thought is surrounded by a halo — Its essence, logic, presents an order, 
in fact the a priori order of the world: that is the order of possibilities, 
which must be common to both world and thought ... the order 
existing between the possibilities of proposition, word, truth, experi- 
ence and so on. This order is a super-order between — so to speak — 
super concepts. (Remark 97) 


In these very brief remarks, Wittgenstein raises issues and questions of 
considerable importance to later cognitive psychology and information 
processing. The extreme brevity of his remarks and, therefore, their own 
lack of full contextualization means that they remain open to a range of 
interpretation, and thus serve as litle more than an illustration of his 
thesis. Nevertheless, Wittgenstein’s discomfort with any concept of stable 
categories, unrelated to context, 1s clear. 

Thus, Wittgenstein prefigures many of the ideas of modern cognitive 
psychology related to category. In particular, he: 


e presents the concept of family resemblances in attempting to 
account for how categorization occurs in language (using as an 
example the analogy of the category of games) and proposes that 
categories should be seen as consisting of more typical and _ less 
typical members; 

e proposes the idea of thought imposing its order on language, thus 
prefiguring the ideas of cognitive model and category effects that 
were later developed in cognitive psychology; 

@ points to the cognitive phenomenon of commonly shared concepts, 
taking as an example human perception and colour attribution. 


Saammary and implications for disconrse categorization 

Wittyenstene’s ideas pom to underlying processes of cognitive ordering 
involved in different types of buna categorization, such as of activities 
wid colours, and therefore, by lopieal extension, more complex concepts 
suchas types of dieconte Fle vipues that oan understanding of the 
ostensive defaiition of words requires a range of expericuces i which 


these words are contextialiyedl Siathiaby ie will be arpued here tat 
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understanding what characterizes acceptable cxamples of a discourse 
category or genre requires a range of expericncees tn which texts are seen 
as being representative of the particular category. Just as Wittgenstein 
notes that meaning piust, in a sense, be open-cnded, being subject to 
revision in the light of experience, so it ts argued here that categories used 
for the classification of discourse (such as genres) are open-ended, being 
subject to increasingly complex reformulations in the light of experience. 


Rosch and ‘prototype theory’ 
Wittgenstein ‘s idea of family resemblances was confirmed by the research 
of Rosch (1973, 1975) and Rosch and Mervis (1975). Their findings 
provide empirical evidence that, when categorizing certain types of 
objects, shapes and colours, the principle of family resemblance — central 
and peripheral category members — is fundamental to human perception 
and understanding. Knowledge of a category and ability to categorize 
appropriately appear to relate to knowledge of the central members or 
prototypes of the category. Since the research of Rosch and her 
colleagues, the ‘family resemblances’ idea of Wittgenstein has been 
termed. prototype theory. The following paragraphs are brief summaries of 
some of the research that Rosch and her colleagues carried out, the 
findings of which support the family resemblance approach to human 
coleyarization, 
Hoxch (197%) performed colour experiments involving the Dani, a tribe 
in Irian Jaya in Indonesia, whose language had only two colour categories: 
(i) Glark-cool, melucing: black, green and blue) and mola (ight-warm, 
inline whine, ved and yellow). She demonstrated that, in learning a 
binge al clout names, che Dani acquired focal colour terms (the 
plesiied natial stercotypes) with greater case than they did those 
rehire te on focal colours, Even when grouped in categories with focal 
dovis ue nencentoil meuibers of a category grouping, focal colours were 
learned) WIN ggreater ease. In acldition, using two-dimensional figures 
High) piled research showed! were not already classified into form classes 
ly the Pha tribe, Kosch demoustiated the role of natural prototypes in 
lovin (shaped cateyortes, Uhus providing a parallel study to that involving 
colour terme, but ane shat uivelved a different area of perception. The 
Wie hypethesis concerning the learning of a category was tested — thatis, 
Hat the presumed natural prototype shapes were central members of the 
patopery, andl proup of clstortions were peripheral members. Tt was 
fond (iat the natural prototypes were learned faster dian the distortions, 
oven when they (he prototypical shapes) were Gutgpht (lo some subjects) 
os penpberl members of a proapiig of shapes. One the basis of her 
hocarel oon percept cuepories with the Darn, Rosch (1973) concluded 
Ub prototype effects — more easily recopnized contol mciibers ancl less 


comby recagnizerdt pertpberabmermber. could be observed i the Jearamyp 
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of the names of the members of the perceptual categories of colour and 
shape. 

In a different series of experiments that involved native speakers of 
English, Rosch (1973) attempted to determine whether centrality and 
peripherality were also meaninglul for those types of noun category that 
did not relate directly to perception. When asked to make selections as to 
the centrality or peripherality of a word, subjects’ reaction times were 
much faster when the word was sclected as a central member of a category 
than when it was a peripheral one. A second study in this series 
hypothesized that central or prototypical members of a category are 
learned before less typical, more peripheral members of the same 
category. Here, the experiment involved answering 96 true/false questions 
about the category membership of nouns. Both children and adults 
readily recognized the central members of a category, although children 
required more reaction time than adults. For the recognition of 
peripheral category members, children required more time and made 
more errors, whereas the proportion of errors adults made in relation to 
central and peripheral category membership was not significantly differ- 
ent. Adults, however, took longer to recognize peripheral category 
members than they did to recognize central members. In both cases, 
the recognition time required by adults was less than that required by 
children. Furthermore, the proportional difference between the times 
required for the two types of recognition was much less for adults. 

Thus, Rosch was able to demonstrate prototype effects operating In a 
variety of types of noun category, including colour and shape perception 
categories. From her experiments with other semantic categories with 
adult and child subjects, it appears that categories are learned, and that 
prototypical members of a category are learned before peripheral ones. 
Similar findings emerged from a further series of nine experiments in 
which various aspects of the prototype-effect in the area of categorization 
were examined (Rosch, 1975). Most of these experiments involved the use 
ofa ‘prime’ (4 superordinate category name) which was then followed by a 
second noun, the aim being to examine the nature of cognitive 
representation of categories. 

Three key findings emerged from these experiments: 


e The internal structure of a category representation appears to affect 
the perception of subsequently represented stimuli when they are 
activated /primed by a category name. When activated, this internal 
represcntalion appears to be more elfective in facilitating the 
recognition of central members of the category than it does in the 
case of peripheral ones. 

e The elect of category representation appears to be due to the 
abstract representavon Ob the cateyory’s name, rather than to 
concrete pliysieal featires associated with the category, 


e  Theameiumnps of superordiiaite category terms (for proups of nouns, 
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c.g. ‘vehicle’ for car, truck, motor-cycle) are not specifically coded in 
terms of words or pictures. However, the fact dat less time is needed 
to classify pictures suggests Chat pictures may be closer to the 
underlying meaning than are words. 


As an extension of the experiments that identified prototype-effect within 
categories, Rosch and Mervis (1975) proceeded to investigate how the 
internal structure of categories arises. Anecdotal information and some 
indications from the previous study (Rosch, 1975) suggested that the 
identification of prototypes develops through learning. Rosch and Mervis, 
however, did not intend to provide a processing model for learning or 
developing knowledge of prototypes. Rather, their intention was lo 
research ‘one of the major structural principles which ... may govern the 
formation of the prototype structure of semanuc categories’ (p. 574), that 
is, the principle of family resemblances. Here, the central basic hypothesis 
was that ‘niembers of a category come to be viewed as prototypical of a 
category as a whole in proportion to which they bear a family resemblance 
to (have attributes which overlap those of) other members of the category’ 
(p. 575). 

Central to this hypothesis is the cue validity model proposed by Reed 
(1972). Rosch and Mervis (1975) define cue validity as a characteristic of a 
category which depends on its “total frequency within [that] category and 
is proporuonal frequency in that category relative to contrasting 
categories’ (p. 575). However, they retain the term family resemblance 
(Gather than cue validity) in order to indicate that their concern is with 
providing a description of the structural principles of categories, rather 
than developing a processing model for categories. Three types of noun 
eulepory were used in the study: superordinate categories (such as ‘furniture’ 
and “velicle’), basic-level categories, (such as ‘car’ and ‘chair’) and artificial 
catepories [ormed from sets of letter strings. For each type of category, the 
hwo aspects of the family resemblance hypothesis were examined: ‘that the 
most prototypical members of categories are those with most attributes in 
common with other members of the category’, and that they ‘are those 
with Jeast attributes in common with other categorics’ (Rosch and Mervis, 
1975, p. 576). In this study, family resemblance, defined in terms of 
discrete attributes, was shown to be a major factor in category formation, 
wthough family resemblance ia this research was ‘a clescriptive, not a 
processing principle’ (p. 600). The primary findings were as follows: 


e Prototype cHfeet was found to operate tn certain categories, specil- 
ically colour and form: perception and several otber noun categorics. 
Inoench ease, the prototype ellect contamed centeak examples that 
were strongly tdentificd as representing the eatepory. “Phe identia- 
cation Of peripheral examples was praded oa rehiwion to depree of 
POP Lene La hiye ies 
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affect the recognition of inclividual items as members. The under- 
lying representation facilitates more rapid recognition of central or 
prototypical members of a catcgory rather than peripheral ones. 

e Subjects’ ratings of prototypicality and family resemblance attributes 
were significantly correlated. This supports the idea of graduated 
category membership or prototype-effect in relation, at least, to the 
categories examined. 


These experiments on prototype-eflect do not, in themselves, constitute 
an explanation of categorization. As Rosch (1978) herself notes: 


© prototype ... is a convenient grammatical fiction; what is really 
referred to are judgements of degree of prototypicality; 

@ prototypes do not constitute any particular processing model for 
categories ... [but] ... processing models should not be inconsistent 
with the known facts about prototypes; 

® prototypes do not constitute a theory of representation for categor- 
ies ... the facts about prototypes can only constrain, but do not 
determine models of representation; 

e although prototypes must be learned, they do not constitute any 
parucular theory of language learning. (pp. 40-1) 

Summary and implications for discourse categorization 

The empirical studies of Rosch (1973, 1975) and Rosch and Mervis (1975) 
provide powerful evidence for the operation of a prototype effect within 
human cognition and categorization. However, prototype effect does not, 
in itself, provide a theory of categorization. Nor do the experiments to 
which reference has been made provide an explanation of prototype 
effect. They do, however, establish a basis for later research that seeks to 
(a) provide a theory of categorization, and/or (b) explain prototype effect 
(sce the following section). If categorization involves making ‘judgements 
of degrees of prototypicality’ (Rosch, 1978, p. 40), this would suggest that 
the development of a complex language skill (such as exercising discourse 
competence relating to academic writing) would appear to require 
larmiliarity with the prototypes that occur within this type of discourse. 
In relation to discourse knowledge and discourse competence, it may 
suggest that identifying and becoming familiar with discourse prototypes 
(such as social genres and cognitive genres) may assist novice writers in 
developing the type of awareness that underpins their effective later 
excrcise of such a competence. 


Hicrarchy in categorization 

thrown (1958, 1965) suggests that Giere are three levels of categorization: 
superordiniute, basictlevel and subordinate. According to Brown, basic- 
level Gueporivadion may be the fist level of categorization to be learned, 
the Tevel ol distinctive action Ce jp “Howers’, ‘dogs’, ‘cats’). Le SUpPCSIS 


Hhatthe nest type of catepory to he learned is the seperorediniate CUlepory, 
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involving ‘achievements of the imagination’ (e.g. “plants” and ‘animals’). 
The final type of category to be learned is, secording to Brown, the 
subordinate (e.g. ‘jonquil’ and ‘Siamesc’). . 

The first type of categorization to be acquired (basic-level) was judged 
by Brown to have the following converging properties: 


the level of distinctive action; 

the level learned earliest and at which things are named, 

the level at which the names are shortest and most frequently used; 
the natural level of categorization, as opposed to the level created by 
‘achievements of the imagination’. (1965, pp. 318-19) 


In documenting the folk categories of plants and animals of the Tzcltal 
people living in the Chiapas region of Mexico, Berlin, Breedlove and 
Raven attempted to provide a basis for psychological research on basic- 
level categorization. They postulated that this level of categorizauion, 
which they referred to as (folk generic, was psychologically basic because folk 
generic taxa: 


e represent the most commonly referred to groupings of organisms in 
the natural environment, 

e [are] the most salient psychologically; and _ 

e [are] Jikely to be among the first taxa learned by the child. (1974, p. 
27) 


Stross (1969), in studying Tzeltal language acquisilion, discovered that the 
bulk of the child’s firs-learned plant names are basic-level categories, 
categories which are in the middle of the taxonomic hierarchy of Brown 
(1958) of superordinate, basic-level and subordinate. Children then work 
up the hierarchy generalizing, and down the hierarchy specializing. as 
means that after learning basic-level, gestaltrelated words such as chair 
and ‘potato’, children learn more abstract, organizational categories 
within which to structure their basic-level knowledge, such as ‘furniture 
and ‘vegetable’. Later, they learn to reduce their known basic-level 
categories to smaller subordinate units, or more specific examples of each 
category, such as ‘kitchen chair, ‘armchair’, ‘toilet chat’, and ‘Idaho’, 
‘Red King’, “Black Kidney’ potatoes. 

Basic-level categorization depends upon experimental aspects of human 
psychology: gestalt. perception, mental imagery, motor activiucs, social 
function and memory. Berlin (n.d. in Lakoll, 1987, p. 37) suggests that 
certain cultures, for example urban cultures, under-udlize certam: human 
capacities used in basic-level categorization: [or cpl: they under-use 
the capacity for gestall perce puion, ‘Thus, people incurbay culaires may 
treat the category tree asa basie level one, Moreover, there aay aa sub- 
populations of specnuists withing coltareavhe, chroreh tonne, wehieve a 


more finely honed pestall pereep tian torr deestteed range of dhomratas, for 
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example horse breeds or types of cars. Berlin predicts, however, that there 
will be no culture in which all the levels of categorization differ 
fundamentally from those of other cultures. In most domains, the levels 
of categorization will be the same lor all human beings because human 
beings share the same general capacities for gestalt perception, and 
holistic motor movement plays a major role in determining basic-level 
categorization. 


Summary and implications for discourse categorization 

Research on superordinate, basic-level and subordinate categorization 
suggests a sequence or order in developing knowledge of categories. This 
may also be related to stages in the development of a discourse 
competence — the ability to recognize ancl create examples of types of 
extended text. In the case of teaching academic writing, novice writers 
imay benefit from an initial exposure to prototypical examples of cognitive 
genre, as a type of basic level discourse category. The basic level discourse 
init of cognitive genre may then be analysed, and practised so that its 
constituent elements may be developed into knowledge that is more 
automatically employed (see Chafe, 1994, pp. 137-8) when the language 
user Is involved in the creation of social genres. 


3.2 Theories of underlying patterns employed in the organization of 
knowledge relating to specific domains 


Schema theory 

In his 1932 monograph entitled Remembering, Bartlett described a series of 
experiments in which students began by reading stories from unknown 
cultures. The students then retold the stories from memory to other 
subjects. The recipients of the stories then retold the same stories yet again 
lvom what they were able to recall. Bartlett (1932) reported systematic 


changes that took place during the retelling of the culturally unfamiliar 
stories. These were: 


e levelling/flatlening where story-specific details, such as proper names 
and unfamiliar cultural concepts, are los 

e sharpening which involves the retention of a smaller number of 
details which receive more emphasis, or are sharpened; 

e rationalization which involves (a) the compacting of passages that are 
made to conform lo readers’ expectations, and (b) the omission of 
tnlanitiar cultural references, such as to ghosts and spirits. 


Bartlet) arpued that readers, ny attempting too make stories conform to 
fhen own culttaalexpecbuons, are engaped in effort after meaning’. dre 


proposed that learning oo esol ew ooatential requires some 
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matching by the learner of the new material to his or her existing concepts 
or schemata ‘without some general setting or libel, as we have repeatedly 
seen, no material can be assimilated’ (p. (72). Bartlett proposes that 
remembering involves a ‘process of construction” i which details recalled 
are matched to an existing schema, which is then used to fill out 
unrecalled details. 

Rumelhart (1975) examined memory and vecount of stories, the 
purpose of his research being to uncover the “supra-sentential relation- 
ships’ that are implied in ordinary discourse in order ‘to infer the causal 
relauonships between propositions’ (p. 212). On the basis of his research, 
Rumelhart presents a tentative theory, involving two sets of rules in terms 
of a story grammar, to account for the tntermal structure of simple stories. 
These two sets of rules are: (a) a set of syntactical rules that generate the 
consutuent structures of stories, and (b) a corresponding set of semantic 
interpretation rules which determine their semantic representation (p. 
213). 

Rumelhart’s story grammar is an attempt, using a top-down form of 
analysis, to uncover the schematic patterns within what he terms ‘the 
syntax and semantics’ of simple stories, simple stories that are, he suggests, 
reducible to a scries of summary propositions. This story grammar is 
applicable only to simple narratives, narratives that are generally chrono- 
logically sequenced. More complex, rhetorically organized discourse, such 
as that involving reported information or argument, would arguably 
require a considerably greater level of complexity in terms of what 
Rumelhart describes as syntactic rules and semantic relationships. 

Rumelhart and Ortony (1977) present a summary of schema theory, 
uming to describe the features common to their own earlier work and that 
of Bobrow and Norman (1975), Minsky (1975), Norman, Rumelhart and 
the LNR Research Group (1975), Rumelhart (1975), Schank and Abelson 
(1977) and Winograd (1975). First, schemata are defined as follows: 


[Schemata are] data structures for representing the generic concepts 
stored in memory. They exist for generalized concepts, underlying 
objects, situations, events, sequences of events, actions and sections of 
actions, (Rumelhart and Ortony, 1977, p. 101) 


They say that schemata are said to have four essential characteristics. They: 


e have variables that are associated with the context within which they 
operate: “a schema for pive would have three variables: a giver, a git 
and a recipient (p. FO2); 

e can be enbedded witht One another as im the case of the schema 
for FACT which involves cmibecded schemata Csubsehemate), such 
as for tho dot eve and mouth Gap. LOG 7); 

OU TOPOS A OTe HG COE eps WE Valbolin levels ol abstraction, such 
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as schemata for lexical items that refer to things, to action sequences 
or plots of stories (pp. 109-10); 
e represent knowledge rather than defmitions (pp. 100-11). 


Thus, schemata represent the constituents and interrelations that are 
‘normally’ to be found: ‘schemata allcmpt to represent knowledge in the 
kind of flexible way which reflects human tolerance for vagueness, 
imprecision and quasi-inconsistcncies’ (Rumelhart and Ortony, 1977, pp. 
110-11). They are postulated as having four functions: 


© comprehension: involving making use of schemata that appear to give a 
sufficient account of the information (p. 120); 

© remembering, involving making use of episodic memory, of ‘those 
memories for particular events which we have directly or indirectly 
experienced’ (p. 116); 

© inferencing. involving assignment of values to variables on the basis of 
whole/part or part/whole perception. Thus, for example, a 
RESTAURANT schema contains subschemata such as WAITER, 
MENU, ORDERING, EATING, and PAYING; the RESTAURANT 
schema can activate the related sub-schemata (and their parts) for 
the purpose of making inferences. 

@ action: involving the engagement of schemata in the performance of 
actions. For example, Juggling involves a TRANSFER schema which 
contains sub-schemata of TOSS, TRAJECTORY, APEX and CATCH. 


Three main types of schema have been identified by theorists and 
researchers: 


e content schemata which are configurations of knowledge or concepts 
specific to certain domains or contexts; 

© formal or rhetorical schemata which account for patterns of organiza- 
tion of knowledge in language and the interrelationships between 
parts or sections of language; 

© abstract schemata (introduced by Oller, 1995) which involve deductive 
reasoning. 


Content schemata involve the representation of knowledge resulting from 
some kind of human perception. They are based on abductive judgements 
about facts or states of affairs in the real world, that is, they involve 
judgements relating to human (often sensory) perceptions: ‘Abduction 
occurs at just the potot where a particular fact... is linked with a distinct 
represemiatow (Oller, P95, p. 2K). 

Formal schemata tavelve indietive reasoning which links different 
events, dehuls on states na tenuis of simiikuy stared charactertstics: “To 
connect sich sepunude and cdi bed, abelaetive iiferenees and to know 
(hea sas perbuniny tothe ce Teerecobobpeet, techie tion is requiredE (p. 


i Pe : 
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have formal] similarities which remain relatively invanianl and which es 
observers to classify them as being members ol the male Brome te 
similarities, judged by induction, are dependent upon sen re 
arrangements abstracted to some degree Irom the particular facts y 

ive 4 . 286). — 
eae i ele a ‘kind of inference identified as aenegae 
which] reason works on the basis of an abstracted peel ae 
not only to the case in hand, but to all possible cases (p. Ba) oe iB 
to Oller, these are the most general and, therefore, the most poweru 


schem atic constructs: 


For instance, if hotels are businesses that aim to make a pron ey es 
generally charge more for their services than those services eos! 
owners. Thus, deductive inferences give us a great deal se tases 
about all possible hotels that could not be eee arate 
examining or auditing the records of however many Individual Cases. 


(Oller, 1995, p. 287) 


In memory and language, the research of Meyer ae) Lae sane 
and operation of structural (formal) schemata as oer oe : @% | . 
of recalled knowledge. Meyer analysed a number of passages 0 Ata : 
terms of the logical relauionships within their content Lh eaeres 
(1968) case grammar. Based on her analysis, she wena ice ic . ie i 
the prose passages as belonging to different oa arene re a 
organizing OF superordinate level in relation to other id : wi eee 
same passages which stand in subordinate relagonsip: to me aa se 
ideas. Thus, ‘a passage is viewed as being a complex peepesuey 1a a 
be decomposed into sub-propositions bearing certain aes nee : 
another (p. 181). Using the analysed passages, Meyer per ee 
number of experiments which involved subjects in listening ae : ae 
prose passages. These subjects were then asked to (a) produce : as sa 
of the content of the passages immediately after listening or ea me ee 
(b) attempt to recall the content again some time ic a as 
experiments in which she controlled for types of content within pas ges, 
the findings showed that: 

e in the case of free recall (a) subjects were more likely » ai 
higher-level (rather than lower level) pap ice nas Aas ae 
after encountering a passage, and (b) higher-level coe was ss 
likely to be forgotten over time than was lower ese! COMeNy: cate 

e in the case of cued reeall, higher-level CONLENL WAS THOTE ek 
remembered, although sonre aspects of higher level ceneny oe 
as, for example, problem solution rebiuions) appeared to be recalled 


more readily than others. 
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In examining reading comprehension, Carrell (1988) further distin- 
guishes between formal schemata and content schemata as constructs which 
organize knowledge within written texts: 


One type of schema, or background knowledge, a reader brings to a text 
is a content schema, which is knowledge relative to the content domain of 
the text. Another type is a formal schema, or knowledge relevant to the 


formal, rhetorical organizational structures of different types of texts. 
(Carrell, 1988, p. 461) 


Previous research had indicated that texts with schemata based on familiar 
cultural material were more easily understood than texts with unfamiliar 
cultural content (Carrell, 1981; Johnson, 1981). Similarly, it had been 
shown that texts with familiar rhetorical organizations were more easily 
understood than texts whose rhetorical structure was unfamiliar. What was 
not known was (a) how different types of schema influenced understand- 
ing of written text, and (b) how different types of schema influenced one 
another. Carrell, therefore, investigated the influence of both types of 
schema (formal schemata and content schemata) in a series of reading 
comprehension experiments with students from two cultural back 
grounds: students of Muslim background and students of Spanish 
Catholic background. 

Carrell’s research involved presenting two biographies of religious 
figures (one of a Catholic saint, and one of a Muslim religious figure) to 
the two above groups of subjects. The texts were historical narratives with a 
setting and two episodes. Two versions of each text were used, one in 
straightforward temporal order, and the other involving a mixing of events 
from the two episodes (but with markers of time and place added to 
facilitate comprehension). 

Analysis of the subjects’ understanding of all four texts indicated that 
familiar content, even when organized in an unfamiliar way, is more easily 
understood than unfamiliar content, even when that unfamiliar informa- 
tion is presented in a familiar rhetorical form. Analysis of recall of the 
higher-level ideas — the two episodes of each text — indicated that the form 
of the text was an important factor. Subjects were more likely to recall the 
main episode ideas from the rhetorically unadulterated (temporally 
organized) versions of cach text. Thus, irrespective of rhetorical structure, 
familiar Content appears to be more readily understood than unfamiliar 
content, However, high-level ideas are more likely to be recalled if they 
were originally presented m chronological order. 


Sromneary caved inplications for discourse categorization 
There are different approaches to schema theory, and these different 
approaches usc diflerent termminolopy for the constructs proposed. 


Llowever, Che lollownie peneral prinetples enienpe: 
1. Sh | | is 
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e schemata are generic knowledge patterus which are stored in our 
memory; 

e there are different types of schemata which operate in relation to 
different types and levels of knowledge. 

e higher-level schemata relate to more general knowledge, and lower- 
level schemata relate to more specific knowledge. 


Before proposing any cognitive genre-excmplifying lexts for pedagogic 
purposes (such as the teaching of academic writing skills), it will be 
necessary to discover the patterns, sequences and relationships that are 
typical of the cognitive genre in question. In most cases, these are likely to 
be more complex that those that Rumelhart ($975) proposed for simple 
narratives. However, the way in which Rumelhart approached the problem 
of specification may nevertheless provide a useful starting point. 

If different types of schemata play a role in coniprehension, memoriza- 
tion, inferencing and action as proposed by Rumelhart and Ortony 
(1977), they will also be called on in interpreting and creating texts and 
will, therefore, be relevant at all stages of text comprehension and 
production. However, so far as novice writers of whole texts belonging toa 
particular social genre are concerned, different types of schemata may 
need to be prioritized at different stages. Thus, content schemata may be 
particularly relevant where background information is processed, abstract 
schemata may play an important role in making decisions about the 
ordering of content, and formal (rhetorical) schemata may need to be 
prioritized during the text creation process. All three will, however, play a 
role in creating a new text or interpreting an unfamiliar one. 


4.3 Other schematic constructs: scripts, plans, goals, frames and scenarios 


Nhe fundamental tenets of schema theory have been used as the basis for 
research and. theoretical modelling in a number of different ficlds 
requiring constructs for the organization of knowledge within language. 
Within the context of linguistics, a schematic basis for the formal or 
rhetorical organization of ideas has been proposed within the frame 
semantics model (Fillmore 1976, 1977, 1985; Minsky, 1975). Within the 
context of artificial intelligence, the seripi/plan model performs a similar 
function (Schank and Abelson, 1977). In relation to textual content (as 
opposed to rhetorical ideas), the work of Sanford and Garrod (1981) on 


scenarios Was been intliuential. 


Schank and Abelson: aims, goals, plans and scripts 


Mueloot the research on schemata rebites to the processing and storing of 


hnowledpe comprehending, miferencuip vad recall CGorstelerably less 


Aen Ton appeats fo trave been pnd to the tie ols hentia kaowledpe 
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representation, in, for example, creating spoken and written discourses. 
One exception is the work of Schank and Abelson (1977), which gives 
attention to the roles of schemata in both knowledge understanding and 
knowledge representation. Working im the arca of artificial intelligence, 
they aimed to devise computer programs that would enable computers to 
‘understand and interact with the outside world’ (p. 1). 

Schank and Abelson distinguish between two types of knowledge which 
people employ to interpret and understand situations with which they are 
confronted: general knowledge and specific knowledge. According to them, 
specific knowledge, which is employed by a language user in the 
interpretation of the more detailed events of a situation, is organized in 
terms of scripts: 


A script is a structure that describes appropriate sequences of events in a 
particular context. A script is nade up of slots and requirements about 
what can fill those slots. The structure is an interconnected whole, and 
what is in one slot affects what can be in another. Scripts handle stylized 
everyday situations. (1977, p. 41) 


They claim that the purpose of scripts is economy in cognitive processing. 
A stylized or default version of a situation can be called up for the 
interpretation of a new situation, and points of difference which 
individualize the new situation may be identified. 

Schank (1975) notes that scripts are associated with the definition of 
certain situational nouns, such as restaurant, football, game, birthday 
party, classroom and meeting. In this context, they consist of ‘predeter- 
mined sequences of actions that define a situation’ (p. 264). He observes 
that scripts are recognizable because, after they have been entered, objects 
that are part of the script may be referenced as if they had been 
mentioned before. He cites the following example: 


John went into a restaurant. When he looked at the menu, he complained 
to the waitress about the lack of choice. Later he told the chef that if he 
could not make much, at least he could make it right. (p. 264) 


Thus, Schank proposes that a word, such as restaurant, calls up a script. 
On the basis of that script, roles and props are referenced (by the use of 
the definite article) as previously mentioned information. For relatively 
common scripts, such as viding a bicycle, much of the information in 
different pcople’s scripts is Che same, 

Ti attempting to deal with the more complex processing demands 
mnvelvedt in creating as well we understanding ciscourse, Schank and 
Abelson propose the concept ol plans and pods, Whereas scripts deal with 


speeriie mifonrmiiiion, plaas anc ec’ deal with more peneral taformation, 
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A plan relates to an overall general goal and may be fulfilled by a number 
of more specific delta-goals (D-goals) or aotumental goals U-goals). 

According to Schank and Abelson, plans (alll goals. For example, when 
we listen to a story we have certain expectitions. These expectations will 
relate to events and to goals. In the case of goals, our expectations will be 
generated from our belief systems; in the case of events, our expectations 
will be derived from our expectations in relation to goals. For the 
monitoring and tracking of underlying goals tn discourse, Schank and 
Abelson propose a ‘goal monitor’: “an interrelated bundle of processes 
which recognizes when goals are triggercd, interprets their nature, keeps 
track of their fate, and makes predictions about voaLrelated events’ (p. 
102). In dealing with a story, they suggest that the goal monitor should be 
able to deal with goal origin, goal specification and substitution, goal suspension 
and goal embellishment. 

Schank and Abelson claim that ‘such top-down predictions form the 
basis of our understanding’ (p. 82). However, they also acknowledge that 
the process of discourse creation cannot be accommodated in this way. 
They see discourse creation (creating a plan) as involving ‘stringing 
methods together in an optimal or admissible way to realise a goal. Plan 
creation ts problem solving’ (p. 73). 


Siammary and implications for discourse categorization 

While the top-down goal-plan-script hierarchy of Schank and Abelson’s 
approach relates to the inferential processes involved in reading and 
decoding text, it appears less able to account for the process of writing of 
discourse, in that it is a process which does not necessarily involve 
prediction and the matching of input to predictions. A writer may, for 
example, begin with (a) an existing set of data or ideas, with, in other 
words, the entire conceptual content of the discourse, or (b) a clear plan 
or idea of the direction of the discourse which s/he seeks to encode in as 
overt a way as possible. Thus, the writer may actually aim to minimize a 
reader's need to make extra-linguistic inferences. In this kind of creation 
process, the requirement is to create something that is not so much 
predictive or transactional as rhetorical or structural. Frequently, aca- 
demic¢ writing involves the organization of already known knowledge, the 
problem being how best to organize or present a set of ideas or data. 
Creating extended written discourse appears to involve a process that is 
primarily organizational or representational, rather than being predictive 


and mferential, 


Sanford and Garrod: SCOHAPIOS _ 
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foregrounding and backgrounding, explicit and unplicit reference. Sanford and 
Garrod see text comprehension as involving 1 contract between the writer 
and the reader: 


A writer wishes to convey ai idea to lis readers. In essence, this means 
that he must establish in the mincl of his reader a situational model 
which is the same as (or closely similar to) the one in his own mind. (p. 8) 


They therefore propose the construction of the scenario to accommodate 
a number of aspects of this contractual relationship, and suggest that 
‘knowledge of settings and situations [can be thought of] as constituting 
the interpretative scenario behind a text’ (p. 110). 

Sanford and Garrod propose that a text serves to set up a search in long- 
term memory for a model of a recognizable episode or situation (the 
scenario) into which it will fit (p. 117). Scenarios may be simple and 
minimal (such as in relation to a concrete noun), or detailed, that detail 
relating to either (a) the information conveyed, or (b) the specifications 
or sequences of events expected in relation to an entity or setting. They 
may be activated by spatio-temporal setting or characterization, that is, the 
model that is built up of someone’s personality. A characterization model 
is generally a representation of predispositions. Thus, for example, the 
decomposition of the meaning of a word may activate a possible domain of 
reference containing slots into which succeeding items within the same 
discourse may fit. Just as Schank and Abelson’s (1977) scripts involve roles 
and props, scenarios contain entdies and role entities. Thus, for example, a 
court-case scenario contains a judge, a jury and lawyers as entities. The role 
cnuues involved may be, for example, lawyers probing witnesses, or juries 
evaluating evidence and giving a verdict. In this respect, there is very little 
difference between scenarios, entities and role entities (Sanford and 
Garrod, 1981) and scripts, roles and props (Schank and Abelson, 1977). 
What zs different, however, is the emphasis in the work of Sanford and 
Garrod on referencing and, hence, on the establishment of textual 
relavionships. 

This is supported by reading-time experiments which demonstrate that 
the activation of inappropriate scenarios (as, for example, in the case ofa 
misleading title) will considerably increase reading processing time. 
Sanford and Garrod (1981) also carried out empirical tests measuring 
reading response Umes between pairs of sentences with stated antecedents 
and implied antecedents. Thus, they demonstrate that reading umes for 
specitically identified cnaties are faster than for more general statements. 
They cite the example of: 


The Gtok came Gtrclloay aro the dened, 


The vehicle came trunmedite sonnel the bend, 
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The research demonstrates that reading processing times of specific 
entities (basic-level categories), like ‘the tank’, are consistently faster than 
they are in the case of general items (superordinate categories) like ‘the 
vehicle’. This was the basis for their proposal that pre-activated, context: 
driven inferencing is involved in cascs where antecedents are implicd. 
Based on these findings, they suggest that although ‘understanding of 
general statements {such as that containing “the vehicle’ | may not go far 
beyond the explicit propositions of the sentence ... a specific statement 
[such as that containing “the tank’] may well be more easily mapped into a 
scenario rich in default information, thus serving to facilitate later 
comprehension’ (p. 120). . . 
The scenario as a schematic construct is primarily concerned with 
textual referencing. It offers insights into topicalization at a macro- 
structural level through an integrated account of knowledge-types and 
referencing within extended discourse. The scenario-based modelling of 
Sanford and Garrod provides an account of the operation of implicit 
background knowledge (scenarios) as a necessary element an text 
processing. It also, however, provides an account of explicit, non- 
scenario-based knowledge, an account that involves a detailed explanation 
of the types of pronominal referencing that operate with both types ol 
knowledge. Together, these types of modelling provide insights into text 
processing as well as into the procedural knowledge employed. 


Summary and implications for discourse categorization 

Here are a number of pedagogical implications associated with the 
Alervanons above Gekuing to scenario-based and non-scenario-based 
Hiferenciie), expecially in relation to the content of discourse-related 
Hietruction. Virat. a seems that basic-level category information and direct 
aul op poneeptelriven relerencing should be used wherever possible in 
Hie cal) stages al Gamibliarization with a discourse type such as a cognitive 
ce Who (he research of Santord and Garrod also suggests is that (a) 
‘ie fetroddetton af smfamiliar genres should be preceded by the 
preserietion of diterenitien Unat will activate an appropriate scenario, 
del fh) tbe seleten of tithes of pesacexemplifying texts should be 
Hiei) velated fa tnformanen provided in the presentation phase that 
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In order to establish a basis for computer-based organization and 
representation of knowledge, Minsky (1975, 1985) proposes an integrated 
account of how the human mind organizes and represents knowledge in 
economical ways, ways which account for the use of a small number of cues 
to activate seemingly organized and ordered complex knowledge entities. 
In relation to a minimal ‘story’ example, Minsky puts forward the idea that 
perceptual experiences activate structures called frames, ‘structures we 
have acquired in the course of a previous experience’ (Minsky, 1985, p. 
244). He defines a frame as ‘a sort of skeleton, somewhat like an 
application form with many blanks or slots to be filled’. 


We'll call these blanks its derminals, we use them as connection points to 
which we can attach other kinds of information. For example, a frame 
that represents a ‘chair’ might have some terminals to represent a seat, a 
back, and legs, while a frame to represent a ‘person’ would have some 
terminals for a body and head and arms and legs. (1985, p. 245) 


In an earlier explanation of the frame construct, Minsky (1975) argues: 


We can think of a frame as a network of modes and relations. The ‘top 
levels’ of a frame are fixed, and represent things that are always true 
about the supposed situation. The lower levels have many lerminals — 
‘slots’ that must be filled by specific instances or data. (p. 212) 


Minsky suggests that frames are stored in the long-term memory with 
‘weakly bound default assignments at every terminal (1975, p. 228). By 
default assignments, Minsky means what one usually assigns to the 
terminals of a remembered frame, such as a stereotypical realization of the 
frame in one’s memory: “The frame for a chair may involve four legs, a 
scat, a back and possibly arms for most people, as a conceptualisation of a 
stereotypical chair. These manifest themselves as often useful but 
sometimes counterproductive stereotypes’ (p. 228). 

Thus, Minsky suggests that default assignments of frames are the ways in 
which we represent our previous experience: ‘We use them for reasoning, 
recognizing, generalizing, predicting what may happen next, and knowing 
what we ought to try when expectations aren’t met’ (Minsky, 1985, p. 245). 
Default assumptions fill our frames to represent what is typical. As soon as 
you hear a word like ‘person’, ‘frog’, or ‘chair’, you assume the details of a 


‘ ‘typical’ person, frog, or chair (Minsky, 1985, p. 245). 


In representing knowledge, Winograd (1977, p. 475) defines a frame as 
‘a collection of facts and procedures associated with a concept. It [a 
fame] does not correspond to a “single fact” as in a formal logic 
representition, butisa chunking of information around a single concept’. 
Similar to Minsky’s dejan asagniienis, is Winoprad’s proposal that cach 


Thame bias a set ol daportait cloments, oF faps Viese are the elements that 
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contribute to the meaning of the frame. Kor example, in the frame for 
giving, Winograd proposes the following Imps: 


[T]he ACTOR doing the giving, the BENEFICIARY receiving it and the 
OBJECT being given are of primary importance. In [the frame for] 
paying, the OBJECT is further specified as being money, and the reason 
(which in general is an Imp for any act) is further specified as being 
some kind of debt. The frame for ‘donate’ would have a different 
further specification for its reason. (1977, p. 476) 


An important element in frame representauion, which accounts for the 
relationship between frames, is what Winograd terms ‘hierarchies of 
generalization’ (p. 485). For example, an ACT is a very general type of 
frame describing an action, whereas GIVE is a more specific type of ACT 


involving: 


an ACTOR: a person; 
a BENEFICIARY: a person, 
an OBJECT: a physical object. 


PAY is a more specific type of GIVE, involving additionally: 


an OBJECT: money; 
a REASON: debt (summarized from Winograd, 1977, p. 475). 


Thus, frames may be connected, with one being a more specific or more 
general example of another. Information is said to be organized 
licrarchically because of inheritance of properties. Thus, the /mps— important 
elements — which are true of any more general frame will be true of any 
more specific frame below it in the hierarchy of generalization: 


When we further specify a frame (that is, move down the generalization 
hicrarchy) we also further specify the IMPs that go with it. This makes 
scnse only if we think of each IMP as being another frame (which im 
turn fits into the hierarchy, and so on recursively), (Winograd, 1975, p. 
200) 


Fillmore proposes that there are three types of linguistic knowledge: 
knowledge about grammar, lexis and frames: 


e [The grammar of a kuiguage is| the part of linguistic knowledge 
that can be represcnted by rules’. 

© [Vhe lexicon is} “Uhat part Jot Tirpuistie Loowlectre | that represcits 
item by item: knowledpe’, . 

e Vhe copritive and Interschonal foones fare thease aspects ol 
Hingristis knenwwledpe |i termes of which the Langinie tiser iilerprets 
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his environment, formulates his own messages, understands the 
messages of others, and accumulates or creates an internal moclel of 
this world. (Fillmore, 1976, p. 23) 


Two background principles which Fillmore (1976, p. 24) suggests are 
important for using and understanding language are: 


e the meanings of words may, more than we are used to thinking, 
depend on contexted experiences; that is, the contexts within which 
we have experienced the objects, properties or feelings that provide 
the perceptual or expericntial base of our knowledge of the 
meaning of a word (or phrase, or grammatical category) may be 
inseparable parts of those experiences; 

e in order to perceive something or to attain a concept, what is at least 
sometimes necessary is to have in the memory a repertory of 
prototypes, the act of perception or conception being that of 
recognizing in what ways an object can be seen as an instance of one 
or another of these prototypes. 


In describing a prototypical event, such as a commercial transaction, 
Fillmore (1977) proposes that there are two levels of conceptual 
framework: ‘the one giving a general representation of all of the essential 
aspects of events of a particular category and the other giving the 
particular perspective on an event of the type dictated by a case frame’ (p. 
59). He labels the two levels of conceptualization scenes (the level of more 
gcneral representation) and case frames (the linguistic choices associated 
with a scene, suggesting that individual words are learned within such 
meaningful contexts as scenes and frames, each word serving to 
foreground some part of the context). Furthermore, a single word may 
helong to more than one frame, even though the same history of 
experiences is responsible for each frame. He hypothesizes that the 
process of understanding a word requires recall of memories of experi- 
ences through which the labelling or describing function of the words has 
been used: 


A frame is a kind of outline future with not necessarily all of the details 
filed in... Comprehension can be thought of as an active process 
diving which the comprehender — to the degree that it interests him — 
seeks to fill in the cetails of the frames that have been introduced, 
whether by looking for the needed information in the rest of the text, by 
fling it in from hits awareness of the current situation, or from his own 
system Of belicls, or by asking his mitecrlocutor to say more. (1976, p. 29) 


Milliore stippests, madier diam a checklist or “list of conditions’ approach 
fo the eateporization of kuoawlealye, that categorization is based on a 


Profetype ova typical casein one seapenicnee, Phe beheves that the research 
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on colour categorization by Berlin and Kay (1969) and natural categories 
by Rosch (1973) both indicate that the way i which human beings 
categorize involves experiential rather than formal kiowledge (Chafe, 1972). 
Fillmore says that ‘formal knowledge ts the kind of knowledge that can be 
expressed propositionally; experiential knowledge is the kind of know- 
ledge that exists as memories of expcricnees’ (1977, p. 57). Fillmore 
proposes that knowledge of prototypes or typical cases is essentially 
experiential: 


Prototype semantics can be thought of as a generalization of the view 
that a theory of language needs to disunguish between having a rule and 
using a rule. It may turn out to be much more useful to speak of the 
‘internalized’ linguistic rules as being sunple rules which cover 
prototypic cases. (p. 57) 


Similar to Fillmore’s proposal for propositionally based knowledge is Van 
Diyk’s (1977, 1980) proposal for the construct of macrostructures, which he 
says are larger structures within discourse which organize micro-informa- 
tion into ‘complex or hypercomplex information, such as discourse, 
conversation, action sequences’ (1980, p. 12). He says that macrostruc- 
tures serve an organizational and reductive function. They are essentially 
semantic: ‘They define higher-level or global meaning derived from lower- 
level meanings ... macrostructures define tie global coherence of a text’ 
(p. 12). 

Involved with the construct of the macrostructure is the idea of 
prominence or importance. The overall proposition of a macro-structure 
assumes a more important role in the global meaning of a text than its 
constituent information, In a sequence of such patterns, some sections 
inay be more important to the global meaning than others. According to 
Vian Dijk, macro-structures of discourse can be summarized in terms of 
macro-propositions. Macro-propositions are sometimes directly expressed by 
the discourse, usually occurring at the beginning of a text (such as the first 
scuitcnce of a newspaper article). Thus, for example, the opening section 
of a narrative (the setting section) may be reducible to one or two 
summary propositions that express the central meaning. 

Van Diyk says Unat frames, unlike macrostructures, organize Our Conven- 
ional knowledge of the world and ‘enable us to perform such basic 
Copnitive acts as perception, acuon and language comprehension, Atsome 
higher level the content ofa frame is Oxed, but tts lower level terminal can 
be accommodated to the properties of information input (Van Dik, 1977, 
p. 19): 

We propose that fiames defire mits or chitiks af comeepts which are 

Wot oouscribnally,  Pecet fypreatly related! 0. they seehally cheiote ceytam 
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persons, properties, relations, and facts. Vhese kinds of denotata, or 
values, or frames will be called episodes. It is in this sense that frames are 
higher-level organizing principles. They unify concepts of various types 
and at various levels of representation under the constraint of typicality 
and normality. (Van Dijk, 1977, p. 21) 


Later, Van Dijk (1980) distinguishes between: (a) frames which relate to 
‘complex conceptual structures only. Hence, prototypical knowledge 
about books, chairs, buildings, animals’ (p. 233); and (b) scripts which 
relate to “prototypical episodes, that is, sequences of events and actions, 
taking place in frames’ (p. 234). Above these entities in the hierarchy, he 
places schemata, which he describes as: 


the most general in the prototypical organization of knowledge ... to 
denote the overall structural organization of complex conceptual units 

schemata may have their origin in perceptual organization, along such 
categories as ‘horizontal’, ‘vertical’, ‘surface’, ‘bottom’, and ‘top’. [my 


emphasis] (p. 233) 


Within Van Diyk’s model, both macro-structures and frames organize 
complex semantic information. 


Frames, however, are conventional and general. Most members of a 
society or culture have approximately the same set of frames. Macro- 
structures do not have this character. Instead, they are ad hoc 
information, 1.e., the particular global content of a particular discourse. 
(Van Dik, 1977, p. 22) 


Thus macro-structures are a device concerned with functioning to make a 
syhopsis of a discourse in the memory of a language user. This gives the 
language user the basis for recall, although what is actually recalled will be 
a summary of the main elements of the particular discourse which has 
heen processed. Frames or conventionalized units of knowledge will be 
inclucled in a macro-structural summary of a particular discourse. [f there 
is sone loss through failure to remember the actual details of a discourse 
ov through inaccuracies in a macro-structural summary, Van Dijk suggests 
that franic knowledge will then be used, and this may lead to some 
maccuracies in recall as the details of a conventional frame may not all fit 
one particular situation. “HW such information [macro-structural] is no 
longer retievable, iis supplied by the most probable components of the 
umes associated with the coneepts of the relevant macro-structure 
proposition, Of course, this may lead to (alse recognitton” (1977, p. 28). 

Ponnden (F993), while not conec ied with categorizing different types of 
frome oo sehen, aeknenledwes that people bave ‘stored their prior 
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world and in relation to their prior expericnee” (pp. 20-1). Tannen says 
that this stored knowledge creates ‘expectations about the workd (p. 21) at 
a number of levels. In a research project involving subjects viewing a short 
film and retelling the events of the film, Tannen shows that, from close 
examination of the retelling, frame knowledge “can be seen in the surface 
linguistic form in the features of a narrative’ and that ‘close analysis of 
linguistic evidence can reveal the expectations or frames which create 
them’ (1993, p. 53). 

The idea of the use of stored multiple frames, which are uscd 
interactively for the complex interpretation of knowledge in a number 
of areas including written text, underpins the approach to framing of 
MacLachlan and Reid (1994), who say that identification of a literary 
genre: 


will depend on what frames are dominating one’s reception of the text. 
Even minimal written forms such as graffiti, slogans or epitaphs cannot 
be comprehended unless they are framed in some way ... readers always 
need to ‘place’ it in relation to comparable text, in relation to 
surrounding information ... To read generically is to posit frames for 
interpreting the language used. (pp. 85-6) 


In proposing yet a further account of a frame construct, Barsalou (1992) 
places a ‘co-occurring set of attributes’ at the core, and defines an attribute 


as follows: 


[An attribute is] a concept that describes an aspect of at least some 
calegory members. For example, color describes an aspect of birds, and 
location describes an aspect of vacations. ... A concept is only an attribute 
when viewed as describing some aspect of a category’s members. (p. 
330) 


Thus, attributes combine to make a frame and they (i.e. attributes) are 
specified in terms of values which ‘are subordinate concepts of an 
attribute’ (p. 31) which inherit information from other attributes, so that 
they ‘contain additional information not in their respective attributes, 
thereby making them more specific concepts’ (p. 31). Thus, a frame fora 
car contains the attributes fuel, engine, transmission and wheels, Values for 
the fuel attribute could be gasoline, diesel or gasohol. Values for the engine 
ataibute could be fou, six or eight cylinders, and values for the 
transmission attribute could be standard or automatic. Barsalou suggests 
that the atiributes within a frame may ‘be associated with [their] own 


frame of more specie atiibutes:. ‘Thus, 


Toot recent work on realestate pling, fie Geune ber hhause Vas a 
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convenience, utilities, zoning and security. Vhese secondary attributes often 
have frames as well. (1992, p. 33) 


Barsalou also puts forward the idea of adiribute syslematicity, suggesting that 
frames contain certain core attributes that co-occur frequently whenever 
the frame is applied. As an example of attribute systematicity, the frame 
for buy will usually include the core attributes of buyer, seller, merchandise 
and payment. At the same time, he emphasizes that attribute systematicity is 
not necessarily rigid and that varialion is possible as frames occur in 
different contexts. 

Barsalou also puts forward the construct of structural invariants to 
describe relatively ixed conceptual relationships that occur between the 
attributes of one frame. An example is the operates relation between the 
attributes of driver and engine. Thus, engine in the car frame ‘reflects 
people’s conceptual understanding that the driver controls the engine’s 
speed’ (p. 35). 

Frames not only provide a means of representing specific exemplars 
‘but also of representing specific information across exemplars’ so that 
‘the prototype is simply the set of the most frequent values across 
attributes ... the prototypical bird is small in size, brown in colour and has a 
straight beak’ (p. 47). 

Frames are used in a variety of ways to determine category membership, 
which requires constraints: 


e physical attributes, e.g. colour for a physical entity; 

e possession of certain attribute values, e.g. human, female and adult 
count as evidence for species; sex and age as evidence for being a 
woman; 

e possession of values beyond a fixed reference point can count as 
evidence for category membership, e.g. legal voters are 28 years or 
older. 


Proposals for frames as cognitive constructs for organizing and storing 
knowledge are, in many ways, similar to approaches to the constructs of 
schemata and scenartos. 


Summary and implications for discourse categorization 

Originating from artificial intelligence and developed by linguists, most of 
the approaches propose frames as chunks of configured information that 
are based on experience rather than formally learned knowledge. They 
are stored in ie long-term memory and can be readily applied to, or 
adapted to, appropriate situations. Some approaches to frames (e.g. 
Minsky, 1975. Van Dik, LO8O) suppest that at the upper level, the structure 
ofa frame is fixed, whereas at the lower levels they may be realized ina 
number of ways, Associated with this i the uotion of the Inerarchical 


Orpaiztiion oof knowledge wha a frame theary as desermbed tn 
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Winograd’s (1975) ‘hierarchies of generalisation” (p. 485) with more 
general knowledge at a higher level and tnerc detiled, specific lower-level 
knowledge, allowing for interrelationship ane combination. In addition, 
several of the approaches suggest that frames Operate as prototypes, and 
that the application of frame knowledge to sittuttions involves judgements 
of prototypicality, with frames allowing for variation in the assignment of 
lower-level features or attributes to a frame, depending on the situation in 
which it is applied. Simpler frames, such as those of book and desk, 
combine to form larger frames, such as library. 

Several of the approaches to frame theory distinguish between the 
operation of frame-based and non-frame-bascd knowledge in attempting 
to explain how frames are employed in extended discourse. Thus, Van 
Dijk (1977, 1980) proposes that frames function in conjunction with 
macrostructures (ad hoc summaries of non-lrame-based knowledge), both 
of which may be organized at the highest level by schemata, which may 
themselves be gestalt-based (1980, pp. 233-4). However, none of the 
approaches to frame theory reviewed here is integrated into a more 
detailed proposal for a larger framework that accounts for interrelation- 
ships between different types of knowledge. 


3.4 Theories relating to procedural knowledge 


In the section that follows, theories that attempt to account for the 
operation of procedural knowledge — knowledge that organizes knowledge — 
are reviewed. Common to each is the idea that metaphor plays a pivotal 
role in connecting together and organizing a variety of types of knowledge 
from different domains, in order to create discourse that is a represen- 
tation of complex thought and that is both coherent and cohesive. The 
theories that are reviewed are Fauconnier’s (1985) mental space theory; 
Johnson’s (1987) image schemata; and Lakoffs (1987) idealized cognitive 
models. 


Fauconnier: mental space theory 

Fauconnier’s mental space theory (1985) seeks to develop a cognitive 
account for the coherent structuring of discourse, an approach which goes 
beyond a grammatical/syntactical description of language, and provides 
possible explanations for aspects of meaning, in particular, aspects of 
reference in language which are difficult to account for in other ways. 
Fauconnier (1985) sees mental spaces as types of interconnected 
containers of ideas, saying Chat (hey are “consteets distiicet frond tng uistte 
structures, but built up iivany discourse accord to puidelimes provided 
ly Hneuistic CRXPVESSIONS: (p. 16). Although laueonmier descaibes merntal 
sprees as pumimaily a psveholopicab constiuet, he proposes Chat they are 
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expressions will typically establish new spaces, clements within them and 
relationships holding between the clements’ (p. 17). 

A key element in Fauconnier’s theory is the device of Space builders, a 
group of discourse markers, which may be linguistic devices derived from 
a number of syntagmatic/ paradigmatic language categories, devices which 
play a boundary-marking role in discourse, providing essential knowledge 
for successful processing of textual meaning by a language user. A second 
key element in correctly interpreting discourse information within a 
mental space conceptual unit is Fauconnier’s proposal for types of 
equivalence relating to the interpretation of linguistic material within a 
mental space construct. Central to the creation of a mental space is the 
role of metaphor in setting up many of the connections that are made 
between pieces of information. 

Fauconnier refers to linguistic expressions which set up new spaces or 
refer back to earlier spaces, as ‘space builders’. Space builders may be 
prepositional phrases (in Len’s picture, in John’s mind, at the factory, from her 
point of view), adverbs (really, possibly, theoretically) , connectives (f_., 
either__, or_), underlying subject/verb combinations (Max believes__, 
Mary hopes__). Furthermore, a space builder, in setting up a new space, 
will always connect it with another space, its parent space, by the type of 
syntactic embedding or reference contained within the space builder 
itself. 

The types of connections that operate between mental Spaces are 
possible because of the use of metaphor, which Fauconnier terms 
pragmatic functions (Nunberg, 1978). Pragmatic functions can ‘establish 
links between objects of a different nature for psychological, cultural or 
locally pragmatic reasons’. Fauconnier (p. 5) calls this type of connection 
the ‘ID principle’: 


The ID principle states that in a connected situation, a description of 
the trigger may suggest the target. An example of this is: “Plato is on the 
top shelf. This sentence can be taken to mean that the books by Plato 
are on the top shelf. (Fauconnier, 1985, p. 4-5) 


In Fauconnier’s account of categorization, noun phrases, rather than 
stnply identifying people, things or concepts are scen as performing roles, 
or what Fauconnier calls role functions. Thus, ‘definite descriptions are 
primarily role functions and secondarily the value taken by such roles 
(Qdentifying). The domain of the role may include times, places, 
sitttattonus, Contexts anc much more’ (1985, p. 40). Some examples of 
the role functions of noun phrases are: 


© The president changes every seven years, 
e Your cavis always different, 


e Your apartment keeps petiup bageor cured bipper, (L985 p. 39) 
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‘The president’, ‘your car’, and “your apattuocnt’, therefore, do not have 
one fixed referent in reality. Thus Faucounmer, in describing noun 
phrases, says that they can have ‘a fixed identity, but their other properties 
can change’ (1985, p. 41). In explaining this, Mauconnier says that ‘roles 
are also elements, but such that idenuty (i.e, vole value) can change, while 
one particular property (e.g. president, Car, apartment) is fixed; for such 
elements, identity is a variable property’ (p. 11). The linguistic elements of 
a mental space may identily a role (as in the three examples above) or its 
role value. 

Fauconnier suggests that ambiguity of mitcrpretauion of language may 
not necessarily be the result of a contrast: between role and value 
interpretations, but rather may arise from contrasts between ‘particular 
(one value) interpretations and gencral (all value) interpretations’ (p. 
51). What he calls first order equivalence reading is where the mental space 
within which language exists contains all of the relevant parameters 
necessary for the interpretation of the linguistic material contained within 
the space. As an example he offers the sentence: ‘In 1929, the president 
was a baby’. In cliscussing the possible interpretations of this sentence, he 
proposes that an example of first-order interpretation is that in 1929, the 
person who was the president was a baby. He proposes that first-order 
interpretation can be employed to express a universal idea. In such a case, 
the proposition will not be attached to a tightly specifying space-builder. 
An example of this more universalist, less mental space-bound statement, 
would be: “The president governs the country’. The  non-first-order 
interpretation of the example sentence, and the more salient one, 
would be that the man who is currently the president was a baby in 1929. 
lauconnier points out that this type of interpretation (non-first order) 
takes place using more than what he calls the lexical properties of the 
nouns or verbs involved. Non-first-order interpretation is essentially 
interconnectionist in that it does not simply rely on the roles and values 


of the elements within the mental space, but on their tnlerlinkage with, or 


reference to, elements outsicle the space. It is also for this reason that non- 
first order is often the more salient method of interpretation. 


Summary and implications for discourse categorization 

Fauconnicr’s approach bears some similarities to the macro-structure/ 
frame constructs of Van Dyk (1980) and the constructs of sccnario/non- 
scenario-based tiformation in discourse of Sanford and Garrod (1981). 


Essentially, what theorists are aiming to deseribe are the different types of 
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such knowledge in extended discourse itself is complex and employs a 
range of further cognitive structuring systems, systems that may involve 
more abstract or formal schematic constructs. 


Johnson: image schemata 
This section examines the construct of the kinaesthetic image schema 
proposed by Johnson (1987) as a fundamental device by which humans 
structure knowledge. First, the theory of knowledge on which Johnson 
bases his image schema construct is summarized. Secondly, the image 
schema itself and its gestalt nature is discussed. Thirdly, Johnson’s ideas 
concerning the role of metaphor in the operation of this construct as a 
categorizing device are examined, along with evidence which Johnson 
claims points to the existence and operation of image-schemata. Finally, 
the image schema construct is discussed in relation to its possible 
structuring role in written discourse. 

Based on the ideas of Putnam (1981), Johnson puts forward a theory of 
knowledge upon which he bases his proposal for the construct of image- 
schemata: 


e Knowledge is shared by humans, and there is no absolute ‘God's eye 
knowledge. 

e Knowledge is mediated by understanding. There is a shared 
community of understanding and, to be shared, understanding 

g 
has to be expressed through language and some system of 
description, 

° Shared understanding Is not just a matter of concepts and 
propositions, but also involves image schemata which constitute 
form in our experience. 

e Understandings develop from bodily experiences and interactions 
with our environment. 

e What psychologists call ‘basic-level’ experience and conceptual 
organization is the level at which we react with our environment. 
IL ts the level characterized by gestalt perception of overall shape, by 
our Capacities for motor movement in interaction with the object, 
and by our ability to form rich mental images of an object. 

e Our conceptual system is plugged into our most relevant experi- 
ences at two levels: 

(a) the basic level — the level of interaction with the environment 
(b) the image schematic level — which gives a general form to our 
understanding. This is extended imaginatively by category 
. « e . . * . 
formation and by mictaphorical and metonymic projection. 

e To interpret our experience, we need categories that are super- 
ordinate and subordinate to basic-level calegories. (summarized 
from Johnson, L987, pp. 206--9), 
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Johnson contends that semantics, in its concen with ‘truth conditions’, 
often ignores non-propositional structures, such as images, schematic 
patterns and metaphorical projections. He clainns that these structures, 
although frequently ignored, are central in conveying meaning that 
relates to abstractions. Johnson refers to the proposals of Kant (1781/ 
1998) for transcendental schemata. Kant suggested that there are empirical 
and abstract types of knowledge, as well as a third type of knowledge, 
which he called transcendental schemata, a type of knowledge which can 
mediate between the other two types. Drawing on Kant’s ideas, Johnson 
describes image schemata as ‘non-proposivional structures of imagination’ 
(1987, p. 19). This is a proposal for a type of schema that is different from 
that proposed by Rumelhart (1975) (ie. schemata for knowledge 
structures) and that of Schank and Abelson (1977) (.e. schemata for 
scripted activities). 

According to Johnson’s proposal (1987, p. 29), the construct of image 
schemata conforms to the following concepts: 


e Aschema consists of a small number of parts and relations, by virtue 
of which it can structure indefinitely many percepuons, images and 
events. 

e The patterns [of image schemata] emerge as meaningful for us, 
chiefly at the level of our bodily movements through space, our 
manipulation of objects and our perceptual interactions. 

e They operate at a level of organization that falls between abstract 
propositional structures on the one side, and particular concrete 
images on the other. 


Johnson sees image schemata as gestalts, defining a gestalt structure as “an 
organised, unified whole within our experience and understanding that 
manifests a repeatable pattern or structure’ (p. 44), and claiming not only 
that image schemata fit the requirements of gestalt structures according to 
the above definition but also that ‘all image schemata are characterizable 
as irreducible gestalts’ (p. 44). Examples of image schemata are: the 
CONTAINER schema, the LINK schema, the CENTRE-PERIPHERY 
schema, the PATH schema, the UP-DOWN schema, the FRONT-BACK 
schema and the LINEAR ORDER schema. The first four of these are 
outlined here. 

Johnson (pp. 21-2) contends that at an early age humans develop the 
CONTAINER schema gestalt from experiencing their bodies as containers 
and as things in containers (e.g. being ina room ora bed). The structural 
clements of the container schenra are: lenin, boundary, exterior. The 
classiticatory idea of the CONTAINER schema is that everything is either 
misidle or ortside Of the contuner. 

According. to fobnson (pp. 137-19), the LINK selena develops from 
the physical bok of the tonbilical between a chill aid is mether, Diruiy 
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their parents to determine physical location. The use of the link to 
determine location can be both spatial and temporal. The structural 
elements are two items with a link connecting them. The classificatory idea 
of the link schema is: given two linked elements X and Y, X is linked to 
and dependent on Y, and conversely Y is linked to and dependent on X. 

The CENTRE PERIPHERY schema, according to Johnson (pp. 124-5), 
develops from our bodies as the perceptual centres of the world through 
which we experience sensations, objects and relationships. The structural 
parts of this schema are an entity, a centre and a periphery. The 
classificatory idea is that the centre is most important and the periphery is 
less important. This schema almost always operates with other schemata, 
such as NEAR-FAR (for establishing a scale or degrees of importance). 

The PATH schema (pp. 113-17) develops from the bodily experience of 
any kind of movement. The structural parts of this schema are the source 
(the starting point), the path (the course or direction) and the goal (the 
endpoint). The classificatory idea of this schema is accounting for 
anything that literally moves or figuratively progresses. 

Johnson claims that schemata are the primary means by which we 
construct or constitute order, and that they are flexible enough for us to 
apply to any number of instantiations in varying contexts. He also claims 
that schemata for temporal and spatial orientation ‘are so pervasive and so 
constitutive of our ordinary experience that they are taken for granted 
(and thus overlooked) in standard accounts of meaning and understand- 
ing’ (1987, p. 31). 

One of the central ideas of Johnson’s theory is the metaphorical 
projection of a schema from the physical to the non-physical. He claims 
that the conventional view of metaphor in objectivist metaphysics involves 
the similarities conveyed by metaphor as ‘[existing] objectively in the 
world and [being] expressible in literal propositions’ (p. 68), and he 
observes that Davidson (1978) and Searle (1979), while holding different 
views on the non-propositional aspect of metaphorical meaning, ‘both 
share the recognition of a non-propositional operation of metaphorical 
projection’ (p. 73). In developing this idea, he argues that metaphors play 
a ‘constitutive’ role in structuring human experience, illustrating this by 
examining the operation of the BALANCE schema where the concept of 
metaphorical balance is said to emerge out of an understanding of the 
preconceptual gestalt structure that begins with balancing as a bodily 
activity. An understanding of balance in visual perception involves 
metaphorically projecting the idea of weights and forces from a physical 
expericnce to a visual expericnee. Thus, Johnson argues, by metaphorical 
projection the BALANCE schema becomes the organizing concept for the 
relations that operate ina niunber of other domains. Examples to which 
he relers are: systemie babinee, psyehological balance, the balance of 
mitional arpomient, lepab and mena) babuiee, and mathematical balance. 
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image-schemata and their metaphorical projection. These include lan- 
guage phenomena relating lo the operation of metaphor as well as 
empirical psychological studies. In natural linguage, Johnson argues, the 
systematic nature of metaphor, extensions of conventional metaphor and 
polysemy inclicate the operation of image-schemata. As an example of 
systematic metaphor, referring to Lakoff and Johnson (1980, pp. 92-6), he 
cites metaphor related to argumeut, particularly the content of an 
argument, which usually relates to buildings or construction. Examples 
are: support, construct, form, shore up, stand or fal], buttress with solid 
arguments. 

Another aspect of natural language which Johnson argues indicates the 
existence of image-schemata and their metaphorical operation is 
polysemy. He defines polysemy as ‘the multiple, related meanings for 
terms’ (1987, p. 107), claiming that it exists because of underlying 
schemata which structure a network of related meanings by metaphorical 
extension, As an example, he discusses the OUT schema which, he argues, 
can be applied prototypically to the spatial domain, but is also metaphor- 
ically projected into a wide variety of cognitive areas such as: selection 
(leave out), withdrawal (get out [of], back out, weasel out [of]), producing 
(put out), despatching (get out, send out), distributing (hand out, give 
out), emphasizing (bring out). 

Perhaps more significantly, Johnson cites several studies which have 
demonstrated that the human mind performs operations involving image- 
schemata that are analogues of spatial operations. For example, a series of 
experiments by Brooks (1968) involved subjects being shown physical 
figures which were then removed. The subjects were then questioned on 
their memory of them, their responses indicating that the scanning 
operations performed were analogues of spatial operations. Anderson 
(1980) reports that subjects distinguished between simple, gestalt-based 
images anc more detailed or rich images (which he calls “mental 
pictures’). Furthermore, experiments conducted by Marmor and Zabeck 
(1976) demonstrated that congenitally blind subjects performed mental 
Operations in ways similar to sighted subjects as a result of kinaesthetic 
experiences, 


Summary and implications for discourse categorization 

Image schemata, as conceptualized by Johnson, are simple trreducible 
gestalt-based patterns. Essentially what Johnson argues is that these 
patterns, which are learned carly in life as basic-level knowledge, may later 
form the basis of more general or superordinate categorization. Ele 
proposes that image schemata organize knowledpe mia wide variety of 
domains and, using the BALANCE: schemas an example, be argues for 
Instantiattons OF 1 ta te vastial, system ane pave holopieal domprtas, is 
wells daoationabarpomient, menab aed bepol ap eet, atch a Gheanaties, 
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is perhaps the most general in the prototypical organization of knowledge’ 
and that ‘schemata may have their origin in’ perceptual organization, 
along such categories as “horizontal”, “vertical”, “surface”, “bottom”, 
and “top” 

A number of studies have considered the construct of image-schemata 
as a categorizing principle for linguistic categories. These include 


Japanese cause markers (Matsumoto, 1997); German prepositions 


(Serra-Borneto, 1997) and spatial prepositions (Beitel, 1995). Johnson 
himself makes no specific claims for image-schemata as discourse- 
organizing constructs. However, Lakoff (1987) suggests that propositional 
information may be structured by image-schemata, and a stucly by Salies 
(1998) actually examines whole texts as instantiations of image-schemata. 

If, in the identification of discourse categories such as cognitive genres, 
the construct of image-schemata were to be applied to the higherlevel 
categorization of discourse, certain issues would have to be addressed. 
First it would be necessary to identify the connection between discourse 
type and the image-schema which would organize discourse of a certain 
type, such as narrative. Secondly, attention would need to be paid to how 
an image schema typically maps onto larger sections of discourse. Thirdly, 
the influence of image schemata on the selection of lower-level 
categorizing structures (such as semantic relations, syntax and _ lexis) 
would also need to be explored. 


Lakoff: idealized cognitive models 
This section will briefly examine key aspects of the approach to 
categorization proposed by Lakoff (1987), an approach which draws on 
many of the theories previously reviewed in this chapter. In particular, 
attention is drawn to two aspects of Lakoffs proposals concerning human 
categorization: his proposal for different types of prototypes (called 
idealized cognitive models) and, related to this, his spatialization of form 
hypothesis. 

Lakoff supports the view that categories are cognitive concepts, and that 
the use of prototypes provides the basis for making a categorizing 


judgement. He argues that the type of prototype used for a particular 


category is related to the subject matter being categorized. Different types 
of category will employ different types of prototype, which he terms 
idealized cognitive models (hereafter ICM). Thus, ‘our basic clatm will be that 
prototype effects result from the nature of cognitive models, which can be 
viewed as theories of some subject matter’ (Lakoff, 1987, p. 45). In his 
proposal, Lakoff incorporates aspects of frame semantics (Fillmore, 1985), 
mcliphor and metonymy (hLakolf and Johnson, 1980), mental spaces 
(Fanconimer, O85) and copmitive promi (Langacker, 1987). 

Contal to Eakolls TOM approach is the ibea of conceptual embodi- 
ment: “Phe ilea fis} drat the properties of certain categories are a 
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experiences of functioning in a physical and soctal environment (p. 12). 
Lakoff proposes that basic-level and image-schematic concepts (Johnson, 
1987) are directly understood in terms of physical experience, and that 
they form the basis for more complex human categorization: “Given basic- 
level and image-schematic concepts, it 1s possible to build up complex 
cognitive models... . Image schemata provide the structures used in those 
models’ (p. 282). 

As a result of his theory of conceptual cmbodiment, Lakoff proposes 
that the kinds of image schemata that structure people’s experience of 
space (e.g. CONTAINER, SOURCE-PATH-GOAL, LINK, PART-WHOLE, 
UP-DOWN) are also used to structure concepts in abstract domains. He 
terms this the spatiahzation of form hypothesis, and provides the following 
summary of this hypothesis: 


e Categories (in general) are understood in terms of CONTAINER 
schemas. 

e Hierarchical structure is understood in terms of PART-WHOLE 
schemas and UP-DOWN schemas. 

e Relational structure is understood in terms of LINK schemas. 

e Radial structure in categories is understood in terms of CENTER- 
PERIPHERY schemas. 

e Foreground-background structure is understood in terms of 
FRONT-BACK schemas. 

e Linear quantity scales are understood in terms of UP-DOWN 
schemas and LINEAR ORDER schemas. (p. 283) 


Lakoll emphasizes the role of metaphor in employing an image-schema 
which relates to a physical domain as a means of structuring an abstract 
domain: ‘image schemas (which structure space) are mapped into the 
corresponding abstract configurations (which structure concepts)” (p. 
283). Five types of idealized cognitive models are proposed: inage- 
swheimatic, propositional, metaphoric, metonymic and symbolic: 


e = fmage-schematic. organization within a mental space is done by a 
schema, based on patternings derived from gestalt perceptions, such 
as the image-schemata proposed by Johnson (1987) for higher level 
categorization e.g. PART-WHOLE, CONTAINER, LINK, CENTER- 
PERIPHERY and SOURCE-PATH-GOAL (p. 284). 

e Propositional (a mental space which 1s not organized by imaginative 
devices): “A simple proposition consists of an ontology of clements 
(the “arguments") and a basic predicate Uhat holds of these 
arguments’ (p, 285) and semantic relattons miy hold beiween the 
elements in this type of schema. 

@  Metaphoric: “va metaphoric Mapping MVElves i SOHECE dlomam anda 
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propositional ov imape schematic model fp 288) 
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domain which is structured by an ICM. Given two elements A and B 
in the ICM, A may stand for B. If B is a category, and A is a member 
or subcategory of B, the result is a metonymic category structure, in 
which A is a metonymic prototype of B’ (p. 288). 
e Symbolic: when an ICM is used to structure or organize linguistic 
elements, such as grammatical categories, Lakoff calls this a symbolic 
ICM (p. 289). 
Summary and implications for discourse categorization 
The concept of idealized cognitive models (IGM) proposed by Lakoff is 
another example of an attempt to explain how categorization involving 
prototype occurs in relation to different types of knowledge. Lakoff assigns 
a significant, knowledge-organizing role to simple gestalts - described as 
image schemata by Johnson (1987) — in a certain type of category. He 
proposes that through metaphorical projection, image-schema structures 
(which relate in the first place to knowledge in the physical realm) are 
able to structure other, more abstract types of knowledge at a super- 
ordinate level — his ‘spatialization of form hypothesis’. This idea was first 
proposed by Van Dijk (1980, p. 233) and again in a more developed form 
by Johnson (1987), both of whom suggest that it is simple gestalt 
knowledge that may operate as the highest-level, structuring element in 
many categories, not just in one type of category. In his ICM proposal, 
Lakoff focuses on specific knowledge types and proposes types of 
categorization that may relate to each knowledge type. He does not, 
however, provide an integrated approach which could be related directly 
lo written discourse involving more than one knowledge type (e.g. content 
knowledge and linguistic knowledge). 


3.5 Discussion: implications of categorization theories for discourse 
creation 


So far in this chapter, a range of theories and constructs relating to the 
calegorizauion and organization of knowledge have been reviewed. In this 
section, these are discussed under the following headings: 


e a cognitive basis for the categorization and organization of know- 
ledge; 

e the role of prototypes in making categorizing judgements; 
approaches to types and levels of category; 

e issues of complex categorization within discourse. 


A cogmtive basis for the categorization and organization of knowledge 

Phe vescarch of Bartlete (1932) and the ideas of Wittgenstein (1953/1963) 
based tmportiml questions about the ways in which the hunan mind 
onpaives and categorizes: kuewlediee foorelation to the organization of 
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means of schemata which use existing concepts as a basis for processing 
new information. This idea has been developed by a number of theorists 
who have put forward a range of knowledge-organizing constructs, 
variously termed: schemata, frames, scripts or scenarios. In relation to 
categorization, Wittgenstein (1953) put forward a family resemblance view 
of categorization, which allows for central or prototypical members of a 
category as well as less typical or peripheral members of a category. This is 
supported by the empirical studies of Rosch (1973, 1975) and Rosch and 
Mervis (1975), which point to a prototype effect that operates when 
categorizing judgements are made in a number of fields. This idea is 
summarized by Fillmore (1976) who, in putting forward his theory of frame 
semantics, proposes that prototypes play a role in the organization of 
knowledge: 


[In] order to perceive something or to attain a concept, what is at least 
sometimes necessary Is to have in memory a repertory of prototypes, the 
act of perception or conception being that of recognizing in what ways 
an object can be seen as an instance of one or another of these 


prototypes. (p. 24) 


These approaches to knowledge organization and categorization raise 
specific issues in relation to the connection between language and 


velerents, If categorization and organization of knowledge is based on 
already held concepts or prototypes — which, as Bartlett demonstrated, 
may be culturally influenced or determined — the representation of 


knowledge through word and referent relationships cannot be treated as 
lixwd. Rather, at will be seen as being determined by cultural and 
contextual factors that vary according to the situation of language use. 
Iherelore, it is proposed here that categories of knowledge are 
eopielive constructs, which are based on a human view of the world; 
Hey are, Cherefore, essentially a human creation based on human 
pereeption and human reasoning about different types of knowledge. 


The role of prototypes in making category judgements 


Associating objects or phenomena with categories, in many areas of 


knowledge, appears to involve assigning a category In relation to a 
prototype. Tus involyes more prototypical, central category members, and 
less prototypical, peripheral category members. Categorizing judgements 
thus ivolve “judpiments of degree of prototypicality’ (Rosch, 1978, p. 40), 
which can be velated to the family resemblance ideas of Witgenstem 
(1953). Vhis appears to be an underbiag prineipt in all of the 
eateporvip coustiaets whieh rebite to frame or scheniua theory, where 
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e the assignment of values to the variables of a schema (Rumelhart 
and Ortony, 1977, p. 105), and 

e the application of the whole schema to examples of a category 
(Bartlett, 1932). 


Judgements of prototypicality also appear to be the categorizing principle 
in the other schema-like categorizing constructs which were reviewed, 
such as scripts (Schank and Abelson, 1977); scenarios (Sanford and 
Garrod, 1981); frames, (Fillmore, 1977; Van Dijk, 1977; Barsalou, 1992); 
and idealized cognitive models (Lakoff, 1987). Moreover, categorization 
based around a prototype (such as a central example schema, scenario or 
script) is proposed as the categorizing construct relating to both empirical 
knowledge, such as scripts (Schank and Abelson, 1977) and abstract 
knowledge, such as cognitive grammar categories (Langacker, 1987). 


Approaches to types and levels of category 
The idea of levels of category appears in much of the literature reviewed 
here (especially that which concerns more complex categorization 
involving categorics that include more than a single type of item or 
concept). In most of the approaches, category levels relate to the degree of 
specificity of the knowledge represented. Categories which classify 
knowledge in a more general way are referred to as high-level categories, 
those dealing with more specific knowledge as low-level categories. 
Brown's (1958, 1965) three-level category construct (superordinate, 
basic-level and subordinate) provides the basis for a variety of approaches 
to the investigation of the categorization of knowledge, such as the 
research of Rosch (1973, 1975) and Rosch and Mervis (1975), which 
related to the categorization of single objects or colours. It is also 
employed in theories accounting for complex categories which relate to 
connected or related data, such as objects, events, scenes or situations. For 
cxample, in schema theory, higher-level schemata are said to involve 
general types of knowledge, and lower-level schemata more specific types 
of knowledge (Rumelhart and Ortony, 1977 pp. 109-10). Oller (1995) 
proposes three levels of schemata — abstract, formal and content — in 
descending order of increased specificity. In script theory, scripts are 
envisaged as more specific than plans, which are in turn more specific 
than goals (Schank and Abelson, 1977). Similarly, in their approaches to 
lvames the artificial intelligence theorists, Minsky (1975) and Winograd 
(1977), argue for a hierarchical organization of frames, from general to 
speaitic, Barsalou (1992) has arpued that ‘[frames] for what were once 
primitive concepts produce Complex concepts that are used to build more 
speethe coneepis Cp. Wa. Vian, complex categorizadon is gencrally 
treated as divwolving a lierarediy at related knowledge types. In considering 
Hiphlevel careporiatioan, Van Dayk (LO8O, pe 235) and Jolinson (1987) 
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argue that gestalts may provide a basis for uppcrmlevel or superordinate 
categorization. 


Issues of complex categorization within discourse 

In schema and frame theory, there are a number of approaches that 
attempt to address the issue of dilferent knowledge types with different 
organizational structures, and the ways in which they intermesh with one 
another in order to represent complex knowledge through language 
(Schank and Abelson, 1977; Sanford and Garrod, 198); Carrell, 1988; 
Oller, 1995). The systems of categorization relaung to discourse need to 
take account of: 


e the categorization involved in classifying the conceptual content of 
the discourse; 

e the classificatory categories involved in the procedural knowledge 
for organizing the conceptual content 1) ways appropriate to the 
discourse community audience; 

e the categories for the syntactic and grammatical systems of the 
language that encodes the discourse content. 


To account for the frst two of these systems within discourse organization, 
Carrell (1988) proposes constructs of formal and content schemata, and 
attempts to account for the relative influence of each type of schema. Her 
empirical studies revealed that culturally familiar content schemata appear 
to be more important than formal schemata in terms of assisting subjects 
in understanding the meaning of texts. However, her experiments also 
showed that rhetorically organized texts (employing formal schemata) 
were still better understood than those whose rhetorical organization had 
been disrupted and did not follow a formal schema pattern, regardless of 
whether the content was familiar or unfamiliar. 

Also in respect of the content knowledge that is represented by 
discourse, another issue which arises is the distinction between: 


e knowledge which is being specifically referred to in the discourse 
and; 

e knowledge which is in the background, or to which reference is 
imphed and not directly stated. 


A number of theoretical approaches deal with this explicit/implicit focus 
distinction. The first reviewed was Sanford and Garrod’s (1981) explicit 
and implicit focus reference. Rumethart and Ortony (1977) veler to dis as 
episodic (explicit) knowledge and generic (aaplici)) knowledge, and Van 
Dik (1977) vefers to explicit knowledge betip able to he stammarized by 
higher-level macro structures and implicit or bacbkyrounel Kuowledpe as 
orpanized by biumes A Torther approach wa dareotmiiets (LORS) types ol 
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Implications for discourse categorization 

As has been seen in the variety of approaches to the issue of categorization 
that have implications for creating discourse, the organization of language 
output is not a homogencous activity to which a single type of 
categorization can be applied. Any representation of knowledge in 

. . . . ~ . . . 

coherent discourse involves intermeshing systems of categorization. In 
the approaches reviewed, the intermeshing systems of categorization 
employed will involve: 


e the conceptual content of the discourse, both empirical and 
abstract, including knowledge which is explicitly and implicitly 
referred to in the discourse; 

e the type of language use, such as spoken or written language, and 
how this influences the type of language which is used; 

e abstract organizational or procedural knowledge, particularly in the 
case of extended, monologic discourse; 

e the categorizing systems of the language itself. 


The previous chapter extensively reviewed two approaches to genre and 
discourse classification which classified texts in terms of conventionalized 
approaches to the staging of content in terms of either a schematic 
structure or a system of moves and steps. These structures for the staging 
of content were, in turn, linked to lexico-grammatical features of the 
discourse. This is an approach which research appears to indicate ts not 
sustainable (see Biber, 1989; Paltridge, 1993a, 1997). The review 
concluded that both approaches to genre failed to acknowledge a 
cognitive organizational element ~ such as the cognitive genre construct 
proposed in Chapter 1 - as playing a mediating, organizational role 
between the conventionalized staging of content and the lexico-grammar. 

Taking into account the cognitive approaches to the categorization and 
principles related to the organization of knowledge reviewed in this 
chapter, Chapter 4 following presents a cognitive genre model and 
discusses the role of cognitive genre knowledge in the teaching of 
academic writing, and Chapter 5 proposes the use of cognitive genres as a 
basic unit of organization for syllabuses that teach academic writing to 
interdisciplinary classes preparing for university study. 
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Chapter 4: Operationalizing cognitive genres in 
academic writing 


4.0 Introduction 


Chapter 2 reviewed two approaches to social genre used to classify and 
deconstruct extended texts (mainly written) for pedagogic purposes. The 
review of these genre constructs focused on (a) the types of genre 
knowledge proposed for the categorization of texts, and (b) claims 
relating to systematic associations between higher-level genre knowledge 
and the features of language employed in exemplar texts. As a result of 
this review, it was concluded that discourse categorization, in terms of 
constructs such as genres, needs to be able to account for three overall 
areas of knowledge. These three areas are: 


e the socially recognized elements of a genre, which may include 
aspects of communicative purpose and the related conscious 
organization of discourse; 

e the cognitive structures or procedural knowledge by means of which 
extra-linguistic knowledge is organized and represented in dis- 
course; 

e the actual linguistic systems employed to represent socially mouv- 
ated, cognitively organized genre knowledge. 


In relauon to the second proposed category of genre knowledge 
{cognitive structures), Chapter 3 examined and discussed theories and 
research relating to the nature of human categorization. This review 
included approaches to the types of, and interrelationships between, 
classificatory structures employed in the categorization of complex 
knowledge, such as discourse-classifying knowledge. Central to that review 
was the emergence of the following principles: 


® catevorization is carried out on a cognitive basis; 

® categorizing judgements are often made on the basis of, and in 
relatton lo, prototypes or typical examples of a category; 

e categorization of complex knowledge involves more than one 
categorizing system and is organized on a hierarchical basis with 
more general higher-level categories which, in turn, organize more 
detuled lower-level categories; 

© ealeporization of discourse involves several categorizing systems that 
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This chapter is concerned with the level of the underlying structuring of 
written discourse in terms of cognitive rather than social genres. (The 
issue of social genre knowledge and academic writing is addressed later, in 
Chapters 6 and 7.) Itis proposed that the structures that operate in this 
area involve procedural knowledge, knowledge which, among native- 
speakers of a language, is not (generally fully) cngaged at a conscious level 
when cneoding extra-linguistic content into extended written discourse in 
an organized and principled way. The idea of less conscious elements 
involved in the creation of discourse accords with the proposal of Chafe 
(1994) for peripheral ov semi-active consciousness (p. 29) and discourse lopics 
(p. 120). This is also similar to what Sanford and Garrod (1981) propose 
in their constructs of foregrounded and background information (p. 135). 
Both approaches suggest that background or semi-active information may 
involve both content and procedural information. [t is proposed that a 
systematic approach to the identification of such semi-consciously applied 
procedural knowledge is of value to those engaged in the teaching of 
writing, such as to young learners and second language learners. In both 
cases, an understanding of organizational patterns relating to procedural 
knowledge can assist in their development of a discourse competence in 
the target language. 

The chapter is divided into three sections. The first section provides 
some general observations about the need for writing pedagogy to 
acknowledge the operation of cognitive genres within extended written 
discourse. These observations include a discussion of the diversity of 
approaches and terminologies used in relation to this issue, suggesting 
that many of these approaches share considerable areas of common 
eround. In the second section, there is a review of a number of 
taxonomies of cognitive genres that have been proposed for extended, 
written discourse. In the third section, a model for describing cognitive 
genres that occur within the context of extended academic discourse is 
proposed. An overview of classificatory levels of the cognitive genre model 
is provided, along with an outline of its relationships to social genre 
knowledge and language systems. Following this, two studies that have led 
to the development and refinement of the cognitive genre model are 
reported, 


4.1 Some observations on the cognitive structuring of discourse 


Discourse prodtetion involves the representation of a language user's 
understinding of concrete features of the real world, or of abstractions, 
That representation miaiy mvyolye either speceh on writ, Rosch (1978), 
When discussing bumian cateporizcion of Riowledee, observes that “i 
should be cniploaascd Ghat awe are tabkany: about the perecwed world and 
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ideas of Putnam (1981), Johnson (1987) observes that ‘all knowledge 
requires structure and categorization. Specifically human knowledge 
requires categories of understanding that humans can make sense of in 
terms of their own mediated expericnce and can use for human purposes’ 
(p. 206). It is suggested, therefore, that discourse creation is a process of 
representation. It involves the representation of cognitive categories in 
terms of the linguistic possibilities of a language (which will, of necessity, 
employ the organizational and categorizing systems of that language), 
usually to achieve a social purpose in socially prescribed ways (see Iyland, 
2003, p. 166). 

Language users employ transactional competence in successfully inter- 
acting in everyday situations in the real world. However, the production of 
extended written discourse for an audience involves a real, hypothetical or 
imagined third party. It also generally involves, if it is to successfully 
communicate the writer’s intended meanings (in the absence of 
paralinguistic cues ancl interactional feedback), organizational patterns, 
which may include a complex series of macro- and micro-level choices. In 
Chapter 3, reviews of approaches to the cognitive structuring of extended 
discourse, such as those proposed by Sanford and Garrod (1981) and 
Oller (1995), suggest that these choices may relate to the content of the 
discourse, the categorization involved in the linguistic system, and possibly 
procedural knowledge which mediates between the other two systems. The 
production of extended written discourse, such as that often required in 
academic contexts, must therefore involve something other than day-to- 
day transactional competence. 

In approaching the issue of identifying cognitive organizational 
constructs in relation to the writing of extended text, the current 
literature in the fields of education and applied linguistics presents a 
multiplicity of approaches with a wide range of terminology despite the 
fact that there appears to be considerable common ground in the actual 
concepts proposed. Kroll (2003), in introducing an overview work relating 
to the field of second language writing and the range of issues and 
variables relevant to this field, expresses the view that there is no single 
theory of writing ‘capable of explaining the role of and interaction among 
key variables’ (p. 6). Nevertheless, the variations in approach along with a 
lack of a common terminology appear to have inhibited progress in the 
development of pedagogy for the teaching of writing, in particular a 
pedagogy which acknowledges and builds on common knowledge and 
understandings. 

An example of diversity of description and terminology in relation to a 
similar construct can be seen in the area of accounting for the differences 
between the linguistic competencies that are required to transact orally 
and those thatare required to write extended written text. In describing 
this, Bakhtin (1986, [> 87) niakes a clistine tion between promary speech genres 


Whith Scorespond to typieabatinthoar.: of speech Comainmintesnion stele as 
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greetings, military commands and requests for information, and the more 
complex secondary genres of writing which derive [rom speech genres. The 
same issue is addressed by Martin in discussing the construct of mode in 
systemic-functional linguistics: “Texts can tien be divided into those 
organised primarily with respect to activily sequences (iconic texts) and 
those organised along different lines (non-iconic texts)’ (Martin, 1992, p. 
517). Martin argues that certain types of mon-iconic texts are genre- 
structured: “Genre-structured texts are divided into those which review 
field-structured texts (e.g. movie reviews), and so are partially determined 
by their activity sequences, and theoretical texts which are not organised 
around a sequence of events in any respccl, ¢.g. editorials’ (p. 518). 

In approaching the same issue, Kaplan (1987) says that ‘spoken 
language is more likely to provide information relevant to immediate 
need’, whereas ‘written language is more likely to provide elaborated 
information, that very elaboration being likely to require sequencing, 
structure, and stance not characteristic of spoken language’ (p. 15). He 
goes on to draw a distinction between writing and composing: 


Once sound-symbol correspondence is established, it is likely that an 
individual can acquire the ability to write, but there is some serious 
question whether an individual can acquire the ability to write text — to 
compose. ... [It] seems that composing is more likely to be learned than 


acquired. (p. 16) 


This issue (that is, the distinction between writing and composing) is also 
thscussed by Bereiter and Scardamalia (1987). They present two models 
which distinguish between writing which involves simple knowledge-telling 
and more complex knowledge-transforming writing. Their model for know- 
ledee traosforming writing identifies a rhetorical-problem need, which draws 
onwhat they refer lo as discourse knowledge in order to create more complex 
ivpes of written text. In making these distinctions, the approach of 
Bercuter and Seardamalia has much in common with those of both Kaplan 
(1987) ancl Martin (1992). 

Another writer who also addresses the issue of discourse-organizing 
knowledge, especially for writing, is Miller (1984). She emphasizes the 
Inerarchical nature of any representation of meaning through language 
and proposes thata hierarchy of several levels of meaning is involved, with 
different forms of communication emphasizing different levels. She 
suggests that extended, monologic discoursc may involve a greater 
hierarchical complexity than dialogue in the representation Of meaning: 


[Monologue | and diilogue pose different problemsy for example, they 
probably opentte with ditleviipy hrenuehioal saonecines. ta Cralogie, 
becunse the audience tends to be smalb aad) comsthariis mamaged 
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selves more casily. Such interaction requires elaboration of the rule 
structure al the lower levels of the hierarchy, to guide turn-taking, 
implicature, and management of multiple intentions. In monologue, 
personal intentions must be accommodated to public exigencies — 
because the audience is larger, the opportunity for complex statement is 
greater, and constraints are less easily managed; more elaborate rule 
structures at the upper end of the hierarchy, at the level of whole 
discourse, are therefore necessary for both formulation and interpret 
ation. (Miller, 1984, p. 162) 


As discussed previously (in Chapters 2 and 3), one of the crucial issues in 
many of the theories proposed for classifying discourse (such as in terms 
of genres or text types) is the nature of the relationships between extra- 
linguistic knowledge and linguistic knowledge. Some have found _ it 
convenient to focus solely on linguistic knowledge around a social genre 
construct, thus avoiding many issues associated with joint models that 
combine linguistic, cognitive and social knowledge within a framework for 
rhetorical organization. However, since procedural, organizational know- 
ledge involves human categorization, there can be no valid reasons for 
attempting to separate linguistic and non-linguistic categorizing know- 
ledge in relation to rhetorical structuring. 

In relation to the literature accounting for different approaches to 
cognitive genre, a number of central questions arise in respect of the 
competence required to produce extended written text, the types of 
knowledge that this requires, and the exercise of that knowledge: 


e Ifthe process of organizing extended written discourse is, as Kaplan 
suggests, learned rather than acquired, what type of knowledge needs 
to be learned to provide a basis for this type of procedural, discourse- 
organizing competence? 

e If this discourse-organizing knowledge is to be learned, it firstly has 
to be identified, analysed and described to provide a basis for 
instrucuion and learning. 

e What are the stages and types of classificatory systems which 
constitute procedural, discourse-organizing knowledge? 


‘To propose answers to these questions, the next section of this chapter will 
review a number of approaches to identifying cognitive genres. First, in 
order to provide a framework with an empirical basis on which to consider 
the taxonomics of pedagogic approaches to cognitive genres, Biber’s 
corpus-based research on text types (1988, 1989) is reviewed. The 
cognitive genres that are reviewed involve taxonomies that have been 
developed in order to teach writing to young first-language Icarners or to 
older FAL. students who are learning English and mainly focusing on 
WIEECCHE CISCOLTSE, 


Corpus studies reveal that one Coch penre catepory of written texts 
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can employ more than one lexé ype (coguilive penre), Biber, in some of his 
earlier corpus research, puts forward a typology of Lext types (cognitive 
genres) with respect to a fve-dimensional model of lexical and syntactic 
variation (Biber, 1988, 1989). The dimensions are: 


involved versus information prodiuicuion, 

narrative versus NOn-Narralive CONCETNS; 

explicit versus situation-dependent reference; 

overt expression of persuasion; 

abstract versus non-abstract style. (Biber, 1989, p. 10) 


Within these five dimensions, Biber examines co-occurrence distributions 
of groups of linguistic features in 48] spoken and written texts of 
contemporary British English taken from the London Oslo Bergen and 
the London Lund Corpora. Biber’s typology of texts is identified solely in 
terms of linguistic and stylistic features. He emphasizes that they are not 
socially recognized genres, which he sees as being ‘defined and 
distinguished on the basis of systematic, non-linguistic criteria’ (1989, p. 
39). In avoiding social genre descriptions, Biber identifies his eight text 
types in terms of their rhetorical or communicative purpose: 


intimate, interpersonal interaction; 
informational interaction; 

scientific exposition; 

learned exposition; 

imaginative narrattve; 

yeneral narrative exposition; 
situated reportage; 

involved persuasion. (1989, pp. 20-2) 


e@9e#e8ee0@ 86 6 @ 


Biber (1989) proposes that academic prose texts employ four of the eight 


text lypes: 


Scientific exposition (type 3), which is extremely informational, elaborated 
in reference, and technical and abstract in style and content; 

Learned exposition (type 4), which is similar to scientific exposition except 
that it is markedly less abstract and technical in style; ... 

General narrative exposition (ype 9), which is a very general text type 
which combines narrative forms with expository, informational elabor- 
avON ... 
Type 8: is labelleck fevoloed persiaston; these are texts that are primarily 
areTenLaAlive wad persuasive 11 purpose and style. (Biber, 1989, p. 38) 


Biber's corpus-based research provides a useful backpaote9 apatast which 
io discuss pedapogte chissiitendons of extended written texts which are 
i y ia 
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the teaching of writing to both young learners and more advanced-level 
learners receiving instruction in academic writing. 


4.2 Cognitive genres and young learners 


To avoid, initially at least, the complexity involved in the synthesis of 
rhetorical patterns that appear in authentic texts, educators have often 
found it useful to identify cognitive genres (such as narration, description 
and exposition) discretely for pedagogic purposes. These have been used 
in the teaching of reading and writing to young learners (Crowhurst, 1990; 
Meyer, 1977; Richgels et al, 1987; and Spiro and Taylor, 1987). Studies of 
isolated, single (cognitive) genres or meta-genres (Grabe, 2002; Grabe and 
Kaplan, 1996) in educational contexts have shown that students process 
and produce cognitive genres in different ways. 

Two issues arise in respect of cognitive genre-based approaches to the 
teaching of reading and writing. The first is the difficulty of identifying 
whole reading texts (social genres) which conform to one single type of a 
cognitive genre category (Spiro and Taylor, 1987, p. 79). The second issuc 
is that in studies of writing, researchers have found that young learners 
tend to mix cognitive genres (such as exposition, narration and descrip- 
tion) in their responses when they are required to write texts employing 
one such genre. Thus, for example, Crowhurst (1990, pp. 206-10) found 
that younger writers tended to mix narration with persuasion when 
required to write a persuasive response to a task. She concluded that 
persuasion was a more difficult genre pattern, and that educators often 
gave little instruction in the construction of persuasive compositions. 

Alternatively, it could be suggested that pure persuasion is a relatively 
rare written rhetorical pattern, and one which is not often encountered by 
young learners in their reading, whereas Biber’s Type 6 text type (general 
narrative exposition) has probably been encountered by young learners 
more frequently, for example in school textbooks. Thus, their familiarity 
with this text type in their reading may, in turn, influence their responses 
10 persuasive writing tasks. Crowhurst’s (1990) identification of exposition 
simply as a genre which involves persuasion may be an oversimplification 
in relation to what persuasive writing involves in an academic setting, 
especially when considered in the light of Biber’s three text-type categories 
of expository writing. In an attempt to address this issue when teaching 
writing, Martin (1984) distinguishes between hortatory writing (writing 
which ‘persuades to’) and analytical exposition (which ‘persuades that’) 
(198d, pp. 16-17). Martin suggests that hortatory persuasion usually 
juvelves the use of more personal language than does analytical expos- 


Hon, which is more impcronal and makes greater use of nominalizadon, 
The destre of calueators of vounp leamiers to God authentic texts that 
confor toa single Copmitye genie category is alse vellected mie the 
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comment of the systemic functional genre theorists Knapp and Watkins 
(1994) who say ‘science books that shift from expkimation to narrative to 
instruction, with the grammar moving backwards and forwards between 
personal and impersonal voice, make heavy language demands on the 
reader’ (p. 23). However, this phenomenon may simply be the normal 
synthesis of different types of cognitive genre in the creation ofa complete 
text that realizes a social genre. 

It is not the intention here to discount the value of isolating cognitive 
genres for pedagogic purposes, quite the contrary. It is important, 
however, to be aware that authentic, whole texts (exemplars of social 
genres) usually involve a combination of cognitive genres. Nevertheless, 
for pedagogic purposes, isolating specific cognitive genres can be helpful 
and can provide a useful basis for teaching so long as research that 
identifies the actual cognitive genre prototypes that are the building 
blocks of whole texts within a certain culture is taken into account. 

Examples of some of the taxonomies of peclagogic (mainly cognitive) 
genres proposed as a basis for teaching writing to the young by 
educationalists in Australia include those of Macken, Kalantzis, Kress, 
Martin, Cope and Rothery (1989); Martin (1989); Derewianka (1990); 
Knapp and Watkins (1994); Butt, Fahey, Feez, Spinks and Yallop (2000) 
and Martin (2000). Derewianka (1990) proposes a taxonomy of genre 
categories for the teaching of writing in elementary schools. This includes: 
recount, instruction, narrative, information report, explanation and argument. 
Generally these appear to be cognitive genre categories although in her 
explanations and examples Derewianka appears to attempt to present 
them as if they were simple social genres (see Paltridge, 1996, p. 238). She 
identifies each of her genres through descriptions of different types of 
rhetorical purpose: 


Recount: ‘A recount is the unfolding of a sequence of events over 
time. [Its purpose is] to tell what happened’ (pp. 14-15). 
Instruction: ‘[Instructions] ... are concerned with procedures, which 


tell us how something is accomplished through a 
sequence of actions or steps. [Their purpose is] to tell 
someone how to do or make something’ (p. 27). 

Narrative: ‘The basic purpose of a narrative is to entertain, 1.@. to 
gain and hold the reader's interest in a story. But 
Narratives may also seek to teach or inform, to embody 
the writer's reflections on experience, and — perhaps most 
Important — to nourish and extend the reader's imagin- 
ation. The focus of the text is on a sequence oFactions’ (p. 
AQ). se 

Information Reports: “Phe funedon of an Inforiition Report is 10 
document, organise and store tactial tiloramidon ona 
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Explanation: “To give an account of how something works or reasons 
for some phenomenon’ (p. 60). 
Argument: “To take a position on some issue and justify it’ (p. 75). 


As well as a detailed description of rhetorical purpose for each genre, 
Derewianka gives considerable attention to the staging and structuring of 
ideas. For example, for Recount genre, she specifies a text organization of 
orientation and events. Orientation is explained as providing background 
information in relation to who, what and where for the subsequent events 
of a recount. The events section explains what actually happens; this is 
usually organized chronologically. Derewianka also specifies the linguistic 
features which, she claims, usually occur in the Recount genre. 

Derewianka’s taxonomy of pedagogic genre types is one of many 
approaches that see teaching the writing skill to young learners as 
involving cognitive genre constructs. Generally such cognitive genres are 
proposed as discourse categories that are predicated on types of rhetorical 
or communicative purpose, and where the taxonomy is more elaborated, 
each has its own category-internal structure for the organization of ideas. 
The approach of Derewianka (1990) appears to go some way to bridging 
the gap between the conscious, social conventions of discourse and the 
semi-consciously applied language patterns through which these are 
realized. However, pedagogic applications of cognitive genre categories 
need to find some way of accommodating the relationship between 
authentic discourse and the pedagogic genre under consideration given 
the fact that extended, whole texts are usually a synthesis of several 
cognitive genres. 


4.3 Cognitive genres and academic writing in university contexts 


A number of studies have investigated the writing requirements of 
university assignment tasks and the expectations of university staff in 
respect of responses to such tasks. Research in this area has generally been 
carried out in three ways: 


® surveys of undergraduates and the types of assignment tasks and 
writing which they have experienced (Kroll, 1979); 

e surveys of university teaching staff (involving asking the types of tasks 
which they assign and their expectations of student responses to 
those assigninents) (Braine, 1989; Bush, 1994; Pearson Casanave and 
Hubbard, 1992); 

e surveys of actual university assignment tasks (involving, for example, 
gathering a sample of such tasks from a range of departments and 
faculties and analysing (he actual requirements of the assignments) 
(Braine, LO8O: Cansceo and Byrd, 19890, Moore and Morton, 1999, 
2005) 
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Using the third of these approaches, Moore and Morton (1999, 2005) 
examined the types of writing tasks required of university students at 
undergraduate and postgraduate level. Vhey carried out a survey of 155 
written assignment tasks from a wide varicty of faculties and subject areas 
at two Australian universities. The purpose of their study was to investigate 
‘the authenticity of the Task 2 component of the TELTS [International 
English Language Testing System | writing test (academic module). 
Specifically, the study’s aim was to find out the extent to which this 
component of the writing test corresponds to the writing requirements of 
university study’ (Moore and Morton, 1999, p. 64). The possible tasks that 
may occur as Task 2 of the IELTS writing test (academic module) are: 


present the solution to a problem, 

present and justify an opinion; 

compare and contrast evidence, opinions and implications; or, 
evaluate and challenge ideas, evidence or an argument. 


(IELTS Handbook, July 200], p. 12) 

Within their sample of writing tasks, Moore and Morton identified 
twelve categories of university writing task: essay, review, literature review, 
experimental report, case study report, research report, research proposal, summary, 
exercise, short answer, written argument/case, and other. Moore and Morton 
analysed each of the university writing task types in terms of: 


e genre, by which they meant university assignment task type ~ ‘the 
genre of a task was taken to be the name given to the required 
written product as outlined in the task rubric’ (Moore and Morton, 
1999, p. 72); 

e information sources from which the information in the assignment was 
drawn (the writer’s prior knowledge, primary reports of research and 
secondary sources) (p. 75); 

e rhetorical function, a ‘concept [that] can be modified to mean that 
which a task (or unit of a task) is instructing students to cdo’ (p. 76), 
including ‘evaluation, description, summarization, comparison, explan- 
ation, recommendation, hortation, prediction and instruction’ (p. 77); 

e the object of the enquiry, phenomenal or melaphenomenal. “The 
phenomenal category was used for those tasks which directed 
students primarily to consider such “real world” entities as events, 
actions, processes, situations, practices etc. The metaphenomenal 
calegory, i contrast, was applied to tasks concerned mainly with the 
abstract entities of ideas, theories, methods, laws etc.” (p. 79). 


Moore and Morton found that, in terms of the types of task Gwhat they 
formed: wenres), Essiys (58%) were the most Commiesy Lollowed by case 
study veports (100) and exercises (8%). All the othe types of tisk were 
rehitively iure to thet frequeney of occurence (ay tects ol information 
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of some kind, requiring the use of secondary sources (in 55% of 
assignment tasks), primary sources (in 18% of assignment tasks) or a 
combination of secondary and primary sources (in 21% of assignment 
tasks). 

In terms of the percentages of tasks which employed the different 
rhetorical functions, Moore and Morton found the following frequencies 
of occurrence in their sample: evaluation (in 76% of assignment tasks); 
description (49%); summarization and comparison (both 35%); explan- 
ation (28%); recommendation (23%). Lower percentages were found for 
hortation (5%), prediction (5%) and instruction (3%). For the objects of 
enquiry of the surveyed tasks, 61% were phenomenal, and 39% were 
metaphenomenal. (Tasks with a metaphenomenal object of enquiry were 
distributed across a wide range of subject areas, but occurred more 
frequently in humanities subjects.) 

Although Moore and Morton analyse the sample of assignment tasks in 
terms of (social) genres ancl cognitive genres (rhetorical functions), the 
study takes a unitary view of academic writing by analysing all the 
assignments from the different disciplines as a single sample. (This is 
because the IELTS writing test is predicated on a similar unitary view of 
academic writing.) In the study, social genres are simply iclentified in 
terms of the names of assignment tasks of the sample (e.g. essay, review, 
literature review, experimental report) regarclless of the clisctpline in 
which the assignment task occurred. For example, they define essay, the 
most frequently occurring genre in the sample, as “a task with a variety of 
features and specifications. In its prototypical form, an essay is a task 
requiring the presentation of an argument in response to a given 
proposition or question’ (p. 74). Despite acknowledging that this single 
(social) genre can be realized in a number of ways, the study does not 
attempt to identify the different requirements and specifications of essays 
in different disciplines. On the other hand, Askehave and Swales (2001, p. 
207) propose that (social) genres can be identified on the basis of ‘sets of 
communicative purposes’ (p. 210), but caution that this involves extensive 
investigation of the operation of texts within contexts [my emphasis] to 
establish different genre categories. 

Johns (1997) emphasizes the clifficulty of identifying a (social) geure in 
wun academic context through nomenclature, saying that ‘[s]ome genres, 
parucularly in pedagogical contexts, are loosely, and almost casually 
named’ (p. 23). This variation in the types of writing requirement of 
University assignments (assignments using a common nomenclature) also 
emerges from a number of studies of university writing tasks (see Braine, 
1O89, p. 10; Ganscco and Byrd, 1989, p. 312; Johns and Swales, 2002, p. 
Pl). A study by Samray (2004), which examined the genre of the research 
Paperin two different disciplines, also confirms this. She says that “research 
papers can trawe madtiply bye ed communicative purposes, which may vary 
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in different disciplinary courses, resulling in texts characterized by 
different cliscoursal features’ (p. 5). 

As Moore and Morton themselves indicate, essay appears to be a blanket 
term. As an example ofa social genre, ¢ssay is dillicull to describe as a type 
of discourse with a conventionally recognized structure and features. In 
fact the types of rhetorical purpose (which Moore and Morton term 
rhetorical functions) associated with a particular cssay task, such as prompts 
or instructions that specify requirements of the task, are often central to 
understanding the types of discourse required in the assignment response. 
This may, for example, involve argument. 

At the level of cognitive genre, Moore and Morton employ the construct 
of rhetorical functions to analyse the university writing tasks, defining 
rhetorical functions as ‘[that] which a task (or unit of a task) is instructing 
students to do’ (Moore and Morton, 1999, p. 76). They divide rhetorical 
functions into two broad categories: epistemic and deontic, a distinction 
based on an approach to the modality of clauses. They note that ‘an 
epistemic clause ... has the status of a proposition; it asserts whether 
something is true, partly true, false etc.” whereas ‘[A] deontic clause ... has 
the character of an action ... whether something ts going to be done’ (p. 
76). Within the epistemic and deontic categories, other sets of rhetorical 
function categories are grouped: 


e epistemic. comparison, description, explanation, evaluation, predic- 
tion, summarization; 
e deontic: hortation, instruction, recommendation. 


It is difficult, however, to see how the rhetorical function of, for example, 
comparison can be assigned solely to epistemic knowledge. While some 
academic writing tasks might require the comparison of graphic data 
about rea] world entities, others might, for example, involve a comparison 
of the arguments for and against a solution to a problem. Similarly, 
evaluation or even summarization could relate to deontic argument as 
much as to epistemic phenomena. Furthermore, there appears to be a 
degree of overlap in the categories of rhetorical functions that they 
employ. If the intention is that each different rhetorical function 
instantiates a different discoursal structure, it is difficult to see how this 
could be established in the case of recommendation, hortation and evaluation 
(which do not appear to have any necessary distinguishing features). Thus, 
the rhetorical categories cmployed to analyse the tasks clo not appear to 
have a rationale Chat is sufficiently clear. They are based looscly on the 
rhetorical funetion construct of Trimble (L985, pp. 69-013), but using 


Trimble’s definition of rhetovical function rather thai his categories. A 
theory of copnitive pene which has the capacity to chissily the rhetorical 
requirements Of Che rubries of academic wattinys tasks (by deans of a 
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would also help to overcome the problems associated with the terminology 
used in analysing and classifying the rhetorical functions involved in 
assignment tasks (or assignment task rubrics). 

As in the case of social genres, Moore and Morton’s categories of 
rhetorical function (cognitive genres) are also described in terms of their 
frequency of occurrence over the whole sample of the 155 assignment 
tasks, again underlining the unitary approach that the study takes to 
academic writing. The assignment tasks are not, however, analysed in 
terms of the frequency with which rhetorical functions cluster or combine 
within one type of task or genre (e.g. research reports or reviews), 
although Moore and Morton actually observe that ‘assignments were 
generally found to prescribe more than a single rhetorical function’ (p. 
87). A more detailed picture of the range of requirements associated with 
writing tasks would involve identifying which rhetorical functions tend to 
co-occur or cluster within the types of assignment tasks (genres) 
examined, such as essay tasks assigned in different disciplines. 


4.4 Towards a cognitive genre construct for academic writing 


In proposing a taxonomy of text types (cognitive genres) for use in 
designing curricula for tertiary level writing courses for EAL students 
(writing courses which use a genre-based approach), Quinn (1993) 
observes: 


The problem with this approach — a genre-based approach to teaching 
writing — is that in real life, academic texts [social genres] are more 
diverse and complex than the existing limited (or finite) range of 
models would suggest. There is more variety in the range of possible 
academic text types than any prescriptive, genre-based approach can 
predict. (p. 33) 


This appears to confirm the view of Biber (1988, 1989) (based on corpus 
studies) and that of Pilegaard and Frandsen (1996), that authentic whole 
texts (which are examples of what are referred to here as social genres and 
hy Pilegaard and Francdsen as text genres) can be a synthesis of different 
lext types (cognitive genres), On the basis of a needs analysis for his 
writing course, Quinn presents a taxonomy of text types ‘based on family 
resemblances or similarities and differences within each family’ (1993, p. 
35). He offers the following ‘family resemblance’ groups of text types as a 
basis for instruction in English for Academic Purposes (EAP) courses (pp. 
3L5), 
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Table 4.1: Summary of Quinn’s taxonomy of text types for EAP courses 


— 
Reports ; 
Technical/Scientific Describing a graph or a Describing a proposal or 
classification (scientific table of mumbers proposition (ideas, 
reports) (numerical reports) reports, or acuon 


reports in the past and 
future e.g. describing a 
political or business 


Description of a Description of Description of Descriptions of 
process (how) cause and effect historical cause hypothetical 
(why) anc effect cause and effect 
(when/where) (historical specu- 
lations or hypo- 
thetical explan- 
ations) 
if 
Compare and contrast Compare and contrast Compare and contrast | 
objects e.g. consumer proposals (possible hypotheses about histor- 
reports future actions) or prop- — ical causation and effect 
ositions (hypotheses and — e.g. theoretical astron- 
ideas) ¢.g. discussions of | omy discussions about 
the best site for the 3rd possible origins of the 
runway in Sydney solar system 
ee ge 
Recounts 
Personal topics with Abstract topics with non- — Formal academic 
human participants human participants recounts 


(Quinn, 1993, pp. 34-5) 


Quinn’s view is that authentic texts are ‘blends, hybricls or mixtures of 
numerous [cognitive] genres’ (p. 33). In order to develop the framework 
for an English for Academic Purposes curriculum, Quinn (1993) exam- 
ined a range of authentic texts and isolated what he saw as the ‘clementary 
genres [cognitive genres] which go to make up these more complex, 
authentic text types [social genres]” (p. 34). He said that his main criteria 
for identifying the four main genres were ‘purpose and staging (p. 35), and 
tbat ‘the main criteria for assessing family differences [within each genre] 
were textual choices made concerning modality, modulation, tense, 
theme-rheme organization, voice, agency and lexis’ (p. 35). Quinn 
SUBECESES that his proposal for genre is a heuristic concept, but one 
which cnables teachers and course planers fo identity the (Copnitive) 
genres ain texts whieh learners are most Likely to encounter” (p>. 15). 

As nienitioned previously, Biber (P9RO, p 3 on the bvrsis of corpus 
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text types that he proposes. Although there appears to be some similarity 
between these and Quinn’s pedagogic taxonomy of text types (see Table 
4.2 following), the two taxonomies actually differ considerably in their 
conceptualization and purpose. Biber’s taxonomy is corpus-based and 


Table 4.2: Comparison of Biber’s and Quinn’s text types for academic 
prose 


Biber’s Text Types (Academic Prose) Quinn's Text Types 


Type 3: Learned Scientific Exposition Lxplanation 
‘focus on highly abstract and technical Descriptions of a process, cause and 
information ... they are, therefore, effect (when? where? why?), historical 


concerned with entities being acted on | andl hypothetical cause and effect 
(the patients) [rather] than any active | (Quinn, 1993, p. 34). 

agents. They further depend on the 
frequent use of conjuncts to specify 
the logical relations among propos- 
itions’ (Biber, 1989, p. 29). 


Type 4 Learned Exposition 

‘Type 4 texts tend to be less technical 
in content ... show a preference for a 
more active style’ (Biber, 1989, p. 29) 


Report 

Describing a scientific or technical 
classification, a graph, table of num- 
bers, proposal or proposition (icleas, 
reports, or action reports in the past 
and future e.g. describing political or 
business strategy) (Quinn, 1993, p. 


34). 
Type 6: General Narrative Exposition | Recounts 
“They are primarily informational and personal and academic recounts with 
expository but often use narration to human participants, formal academic 
convey information ... the narrative recounts (Quinn, 1993, p. 35) 


Portions in these texts are not 
imaginary or for entertainment; they 
are rather an integral part of the 
expository information being con- 
veyed’ (Biber, 1989, p. 31) 


Type 8: Involved Persuasion Discussion 

the texts tn Type 8 are primarily compare and contrast objects, pro- 
distinguished by their persuasive and posals, propositions, hypotheses and 
argumentative cmphases ... this historical causation and effect (Quinn 
Oren tition ts typically combined with — | 1993, p. 35) 
wn involved, often interactive, style, 
which aids the persuasive force of the 
text by developing a sense of solidarity 


with the listener or reader, In other 
ceases though, these texts can be overtly 
persmasive while having a takes 
mibormnrtional focus: (Biber, LOO, iD 
Se) 
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descriptive. Quinn’s taxonomy is based on a needs analysis and is 
prescriptive, having been designed for pedagogical purposes. 

Quinn identifies four text types (referred 10 here as cognitive genres): 
Explanation, Report, Recount and Discussion. Vie four are predicated on 
types of rhetorical purpose, and are not the same as context-specific, social 
genres, such as a newspaper editorial or a book review. Like Pilegaard and 
Frandsen (1996), Quinn suggests that these text types are likely to occur in 
combination rather than singly in the realization of a whole text (social 
genre). In terms of their overall communicative or rhetorical purposes, 
Quinn’s text types (based on needs analyses) resemble the four types (or 
prototypes) of academic prose texts described by Biber in relation to a 
corpus-based study. 


Summary 

A variety of approaches to the analysis of written text in terms of what is 
referred to here as cognitive genre have been reviewed. These approaches 
all aim to describe the structuring of extended written texts for the 
purpose of teaching writing. In relation to this review the key findings are: 


e whole authentic texts, examples of social genres, may be realized by 
different cognitive genres or a synthesis of different cognitive genres; 

e cognitive genre, rather than social genre, often appears to be the 
preferred unit of cliscourse that is used as a basis for instruction in 
writing for young or novice writers; 

e whatever cognitive genre construct Is used as a basis for instruction, 
there is a need to reflect the reality of how cognitive genres interact 
in relation to social genres in authentic discourse. 


In the section that follows, the cognitive genre construct ts proposed as an 
organizing structure in extended written texts of academic prose. 
Rhetortcal purpose is taken as a basis for identifying four different 
cognitive genres. Drawing on Biber’s corpus-based findings, and Quinn's 
necds-based analysis, the four classifiers — Report, Explanation, Recount, 
Discussion — are employed as the types of rhetorical purpose underlying 
the cognitive genres which are proposed. 


4.5 A model for cognitive genres in academic discourse 


It is suppested here that the discourse competence to ereate a whole, 
extended written text (sels an aeadente arvele = see Mipure 11 
lollowinys) may clea on three areas of knowledpe, each of whtch employs 


PEOLOIVP Es as at basis fo CUCPOLIZIOR: 
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wr 


® social genre; 
@ cognitive genre(s); 
e linguistic systems. 


Genres Examples 
Social Genre Veg. Research Article | 


Level 1 < 
Convenlionalized sections ofa social | e.g. Introduction Method Results Discussion 
ee genre 
— 


Level 2 —~<_ Cognitive genres relating to specific 
types of rhetorical purpose 


e.g. Report — Recount — Explanation 


Level 3 


Linguistic realization of the text e.g. structures signalling cause-effect and 


Means 


Figure 4.1: The relationship between social genres and cognitive genres 


At the first level of classification, Askehave and Swales (2001, p. 207) 
suggest that social genres may be identified by investigating the operation 
of sets of communicative purpose within social contexts. According to 
loose Swales (1990, p. 8), such (social) genres exist within a discourse 
community, that is, ‘within socio-rhetorical networks that form in order to 
work towards sets of common goals’. However, the model that follows does 
not relate to socially recognized genres (such as academic articles or book 
reviews), or recognized text segments (such as abstracts of, or introduc- 
tions to, research articles), but to cognitive genre structures of the second 
classificatory level which, singly or in combination, may be used to 
organize the realization in language of such texts. (Chapter 6 addresses 
the issue of social genre knowledge, and Chapter 7 discusses how social 
and cognitive genre knowledge can be related in the context of a writing 
course.) 

In relation to the categorization of extended, written discourse at the 
level of cognitive genre, involving procedural or organizational know- 
ledge, Wis proposed that: 


© certain types of rhetorical purpose aiming to represent a type of 
mnformation imstintiate a small number of prototypical discourse 
patlerns (cognitive penresy whieh are, in effect, a type of highly 
complex CHlepory: 
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® ascomplex categories, Copnitive penres may be described in terms of 
differcnt systems of iitcrmeshing podcednral (organizing) know- 
ledge, which relate hicnueclieally Chithertevel general and more 
specific lower-level structures), 

e this procedural knowledge is fineunentil to a cognitive genre, and 
this has a considerable influence om bnpuisac choice, 


‘The model proposed, and the study that is reported thereafter, focus on 
four cognitive genres that occur in) Baylish academic prose: Report, 
ixplanation, Discussion and Reconnt, Vie rhetorical purpose of each is 
based on the four pedagogic text typcs of Quinn (1993) and the four 
corpus-based text types that Biber (LORY, p. 39) identifies as relating to 
academic prose. However, their use ui the model involves a reinterpret- 
ation of Biber’s and Quinn’s text type constructs to include extra-linguistic 
as well as linguistic information. Thus, cognitive genres are psychologically 
driven, discourse-organizing patterns, and can be described at a number 
of levels. They are not usually whole texts but are used, usually in 
combination, to create texts in socially driven ways. On the other hand, 
social genres, which are realized by whole texts, are socially prescribed and 
accepted constructs. 


The internal structure of cognitive genres 

This section provides an overview of the proposed model for cognitive 
wenres that occur in academic prose. The constituent structures of the 
modcl are presented, explained and summarized in Table 4.3 following. 

It is argued here that social genre influences linguistic choice indirectly 
and that its influence is mediated by cognitive genre patterns. Thus, in an 
extended, academic prose text, the immediate type of rhetorical purpose 
of a single section or segment of the text (such as reporting, explaining, 
recounting or discussing) engages a hierarchical, cognitive genre struc- 
lure for that section or segment of text. 

Bascd on the idea that categories are formed in relation to 
infenuonality and purpose, and drawing on the two existing taxonomies 
of text types (Biber 1989; Quinn 1993 ~ see the previous Table 4.2), the 
types of rhetorical purpose of the four proposed cognitive genres are: 


e the presentation of data or information that is essentially non- 
sequential (termed Report); 

e the presentation of information with the orientation on means 
(termed Exphuration); 

ea focus on the organization of datiuoim reliuuon to (possible) 
outcomes/conelusrons/ehowes (lermed Discusstiaaay 

eo presentation of date or miformation thith is csscaitaidly sequential or 
Chronolopreal (lhermied Reeorneg), 


~I 
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Drawing on the idea from categorization theory that units of complex 
knowledge are hierarchically organized (higher-level general to more 
specific lower-level structures), the cognitive model employs the following, 
top-down, cognitive systems of classification: 


e gestalts called image schemata (Johnson, 1987); 

e discourse patterns (Llocy, 1983, 1994, 2001); 

® cognitive processes (Crombie, 1987): 

e interpropositional relations (Crombie, 1985). 

Table 4.3 following summarizes the initially proposed model for the four 
cognitive genres relating rhetorical purpose to the systems of classifica- 
tion. (This model was later refined by incorporating information from a 
corpus study described in the next section.) 

At the upper levels of the model, the rhetorical purpose of a particular 
cognitive genre will engage a higher-order, image schema gestalt (see 
Johnson, 1987). The function of this overarching pattern is to structure 
the content knowledge that is represented within the particular segment 
of text (a segment of text that realizes a cognitive genre). The notion that 


Table 4.3: Proposed cognitive genre model 


a 


Cognitive Rhetorical Image Discourse Cognitive | Interpropositional 
yenre Purpose Schemata patterns Processes | Relations 
Report Presentation of | WHOLE- Gencral- Associative | Amplification; 
information PART; Particular Bonding 
that is UP-DOWN (Preview- 
essentially non- Details) 
sequential 
Explanation | Presentation of SOURCE, General- Logico- Means-Purpose; 
information PATH, GOAL] Particular deductive; | Means-Result 
with a focus on | LINK (Preview- Tempero- 
means by Details) contigual 
which 
something is 
achieved 


CONTAINER, | Gencral- Logico- 
LINK Parucular deductive 


Simple Contrast; 
Contrastive 


Discussion Focus on the 
organization of 


data in relation (Generalization- Alternation; 
to possible Examples); Bonding; 
OnEcOINeS, Matching Reason-Result; 
onclusions or Relations; Grounds- 
choices. Problem- Conclusion; 
Solution Concession- 
Contra- 
expectation 
Recount Presentation of (SOURCE, Problem. ‘Tempero- | Chronological 
ata thas PATEL GOAL | Solon contgual | Sequence 
essentially 
clroreloy ies 
| E J 
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gestalts operate al this most general, overall level of category (and 
discourse) organization has been proposed by Vian Dijk (1980, p. 933) and 
loose expressed in terms of a theory by Lakoll (1987, p. 283) in his 
‘spatialization of form’ hypothesis. Thus, gestalts (image schemata) in the 
cognitive genre model relate to the most general, overall organization of 
ideas, but not to the actual arrangement of written discourse. 

While the cognitive genre model proposes that gestalts (image 
schemata) refer to the overall organizaiion of concepts or ideas, they 
lead to the engagement of nou-genre-specilic discourse patterns for 
overall organization of the actual writttn (ext (c.g. General-Particular, 
Problem-Solution), which have typical patterns of co-occurrence (see 
lloey, 1983). Discourse patterns arc reflected in the functional arrange- 
ment of paragraphs and sentences. 

General rhetorical purpose, gestalt surucuure and discourse patterns 
have implications for the selection and combination of lower-order, more 
specific cognitive organizing categories, sometimes referred to by cogni- 
tive linguists as discourse relations (see Knott, Sanders and Oberlander, 
9001). A number of taxonomies of these relations have been proposed, 
inchiding interpropositional relations (Crombic, 1985), rhetorical structure 
theory (Mann and Thompson, 1988), coherence relations (Knott, 1996; Knott 
and Sanders, 1998), and aspects of metadiscourse theory referred to as 
transition markers Hyland (2005). The cognitive genre model draws on 
Crombie’s interpropositional relauions (1985) to account for lower-level, 
more specific discourse relations. Crombie’s approach is employed in the 
model because it is based on binary relationships between propositions. As 
a result, it has the capacity to account for both semantic and pragmatic 
aspects of lower-level discourse relations. In this way it allows that the 
meaning of a parucular signaller of a relation may depend on its context. 
For example, the word ‘and’ is generally considered to be additive (adding 
extra information), as in the sentence: 


She speaks German at an advanced level and can also communicate in. basic 
faupanese. 


However, in the following cases, ‘and’ is clearly performing different 
relational roles: 


Do that again and I will call the police! (Condition Consequence) 
His spending exceeded the limit of his credit card and he was charged a penalty 
fee. (Reason Result) 


Thus the higherlevel categories of the model of Thetorical purpose, 
gestalt, structure and discourse patterns Iead to the selection from it 
speetlic sel of lower order COBMIVE CALEZOTIES termed GISCOUPSE PEOCESSES, 


stich ax cansation, matching Vive spatiotemporal correspondence (Crombie 
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1987) and interpropositional relations (e.g. Reason-Result, Chronological 
Sequence). Because these organizing categories involve related propos- 
itions, they have a direct effect on linguistic organization and linguistic 


selection (See Appendix 1 for a summary of Crombie’s interpropositional 
relations). 


4.6 Study 1: A corpus investigation of the use of cognitive genres in 
academic texts 


A corpus study was carried out to identify and analyse, where possible, at 
least one instance of each of the four cognitive genres from a suitiple of 
academic texts in order to provide an empirical basis for the proposed 
model and a baseline against which to measure the written oe of a 
second study. 

A sample of 20 academic journal articles or book chapters, selected 
from a population of 99, was analysed for occurrences of each . the four 
cognitive genres (see Appendix 2 for the method of selection of the 
population and the sample of texts). From 16 articles (of the 20 articles of 
the sample), multiple instances of all four cognitive genres were found 
and from four articles, multiple instances of at least three of the faut 
cognitive genres were found. A corpus was then developed by analyse, in 
detail, one instance of each of the cognitive genres that appeared in ath 
article or book chapter of the sample. The corpus consisted of 70 analysed 
part texts. Table 4.4, following, indicates the actual numbers of each of the 
cognitive genres that were analysed. 


Table 4.4: Cognitive genre corpus 


Cogniuve Genres | Total analysed 
Discussion 19 
Report 18 
Recount 17 


Explanavion 16 


All ol the text segments were rater analysed (by the writer) in order to 
determine how the diree different types of organizational knowledge for 
each of the four cognitive genres were represented. Table 4.5 following 


4 ( me . a Hea : rhixiae . hek : 
hows the veviscd cognitive genre model based on the findings from the 
lest cnnilysis of the corpus study. 
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Table 4.5: The cognitive genre model inne orporaling the corpus findings 


Rhetorical 
[Types 
) 


Report 


Rhetorical 
Purposes 


Image 
Schemata 


Presentation of WHOLE- 
information that is} PART, 
esscnually non- UP-DOWN 


sequential 


GenerakPardcuka 
(Preview-Detuls) 


Discourse Parton fog nitive 


Interpropositional 
Processes Relations 
(calcuhitions |(Bonding [Coupling] 
removed): only 
relations with 10% or 
more inchided 


ric hele 
Bouding 
{Coupling]) 


Amplification (approx. 
18%); 


‘Tempero- 
condgual 


(59%) Reason-Resull and 
Associative [Grounds-Conclusion 
(26%) combined (approx. 


17%); 

Simple Contrast and 
Comparative Similarity 
combined (approx. 
15%); 
Concession-Contra- 
expectation 

(approx. 10%): 
Condition- 
Consequence 


(approx. 10%) 


Logico- 
deductive 
(15%) 


Explanation 


Presentation of SOURCE, 
hiformation with a PATH, 
octts on means by GOAL, 
Wwhich something LINK 

is achieved 


General-Particular 
(Preview-Details) 


Means-Purpose and 
Mecans-Resull 

(60%); combined (approx. 
Associative 20%); 

und Logico- [Amplification (approx. 
lecluctive 17%): 

(20% cach) [Concession- 
Contra-expectauion 
(approx. 12.5%) 


Pempero- 
-ontignal 


Discussion 


Recount 


Focus on the CONTAINER 
tganization of 
klata in relation Co 
dassible 

utcomes, 
Tenennaais or 


choices 


KGeneral-Particular [Tempero- 


(Generatisation- 
Examples), 
Matching Relations 


Grounds-Conclision 
andl Reason-Result 
combined (26%): 
Means-Purpose and 
(27%); Means-Result 
LLogico- combined (approx. 
Deductive 22%); 

(26%) Concesston- 
Contra-expectation 
(approx. 19%) 


on gual 
(46%); 


Associative 


Presentation of SOURCE, 
lata that is PATH, 
essentially OAL. 


Shronological 


Problem-Sohidon Tempero- 


Means-Purpose and 
Means-Resalt 
(60%); combined (approx. 
Associative |19%); 

hid Logico- [Amplification 
Deductive (approx. 17%), 
(20% cach) [Chronological 
Sequence (approx. 
JS.5%). 
Grewunds-Conclusion 
land Reason-Restut 
eombinedE (approx, 


on ug 


14.5%) 
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4.7 Study 2: Use of the features of the cognitive genres by three groups of 
writers 

To investigate the use of the four cognitive genres by three groups of 
writers, a second study involving the collection and analysis of responses to 
four writing tasks was carried out. This study had three aims: 


Aim | was to determine the extent to which the organizational 
features present in the samples of writing conform to those 
identified in the proposed prototype models of the four cognitive 
genres that are the focus of enquiry; 

Aim 2 was to determine whether, and to what extent, the 
organizational features identified in the models differ in the case 
of texts written by more experienced and Jess experienced native- 
speaker writers of English; 

Aim 3 was to determine whether, and to what extent, the 
organizational features used by inexperienced writers differ in the 
case of native and non-native speakers of English. 


The four writing tasks of the study each had a primary rhetorical purpose 
related to one of the four cognitive genres. The four tasks involved: 


reporting data from a numerical table (Report); 

explaining a flow-chart diagram conveying information about the 
means by which something is achieved (Explanation); 

discussing both sides of an issue (Discussion); 

recounting a sequence of events (Recount). 


The responses to the tasks are analysed for their overall prototypicality (or 
closeness to the cognitive genre) in terms of the organizational features 
proposed for the relevant cognilive genre model. 


The sample 

Alter obtaining the necessary ethical consents, four samples of conveni- 
ence (comprising the groups listed in Table 4.6 following) were used in 
conducting the study. The total numbers of responses in each task sample 
were as follows: 


Tasks 1 and 4 samples had totals of 75 responses each; 
Task 3 sample had a total of 72 responses; 
Task 2 sample had a total of 69 responses. 


Mach task sample was stratified, with equal numbers of responses being 
gathered and analysed from three different groups of writers. The three 
FEOUPDS WEeTCT 


native speaker teachers of Poplish Gill praduates); 
native speaker sQiderrs Coieloeiag students ta the final year of 


seconeliny sehool oon utieh tee aa them fast or secomel year oat 


TEDIVECTSEEY) 
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e non-native-speaker students, all in the 
university writing course. 


Table 4.6: The sample 


initial stages of a first-year 


Groups ‘Tasks Number of Responses 
iF Native-speaker university stu- = ‘Vask | 18 
dents taking a second-year ‘Task 8 24 
English course 
2. Native-speaker university stu- ‘Task 4 12 
dents taking a first-year English 
course 
3. University ESOL* teachers Task 3 10 
Task 4 10 
4. University ESOL teachers Task 2 13 
5. Polytechnic ESOL tutors Task 1 12 
6. Private language school ESOL Task 3 18 
teachers 
G Teacher group taking a post- Task 2 10 
graduate applied linguistics Task 4 
course 
8. University ESOL teachers’ Task | 13 
group 
9. Native-speaker university stu- Task 1 7 
cents taking a second-year 
applicd linguistics course 
10. Native-speaker secondary ‘Task 2 ll 
school students in their final Task 4 15 
year 
ll. University teachers of a foun- Task 4 ll 
dation stuclies course 
12. Non-native-speaker university Tasks 1, 2, 3, 4 137 
students taking a firstycar 
writing course (six different 
tutorial groups during one 
weck) _ 
13 Native-speaker university st Task 2 9 
dents taking a first-year uni- 
VCrSIy linguistics COUTSC _ —— | | 
I. Native-spoaker LIDAVETSTIY SOLE Task 2? 3 
dents taking a fest vear uni 
versthy Hap lish pian 
COUT NE 


PSO veler te biaphlod for speakers of other Davtypn are 
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This stratification was to allow for a comparison of the features of the 
writing of the three groups ~ Aims 2 and 3 of the study. 

Because the writing responses were gathered from a number of small 
groups at different times and in different places, a standard set of 
instructions for the supervisor (sce Appendix 3) was used on each 
occasion so that the conditions under which the sample was gathered were 
as uniform as possible for each group. 


Analysis of the responses 

Each script was identified only by a number. A word-processed transcrip- 
tion was made of each handwritten script in order that the respondents’ 
handwriting and other aspects of the physical appearance of the script, 
such as crossings-out and corrections, would not distract or influence the 
analysis. (In the transcription, no attempt was made to change features of 
the actual text, such as lack of paragraphing or defective spelling, 
grammar or syntax.) The text for each response was pasted into a four- 
column table, and the analysis was hand-written on the transcribed 
response. (An example of an analysed script from one of the four samples 
is provided in Appendix 4.) 

The cognitive genre model in Table 4.5 provided a baseline against 
which each of the scripts was analysed. Prototypicality scores, such as | 
Highly Prototypical; 2 Moderately Prototypical; 3 Less Prototypical; 4 Not 
Prototypical, were assigned to each response in relation to threc 
organizational features of the cognitive genre model (image schema, 
cliscourse pattern and interpropositional relations), and the three were 
aggregated to give an overall prototypicality score for each script. 
(Cognitive processes, which relate to the general categories of inter- 
propositional relations, were not awarded a separate score as it was felt 
that this aspect of discourse organization was accounted for in the 
interproposiuonal relation analysis.) 

Judgements about the prototypicality of the use of gestalt (image 
schema) structures and discourse patterns were made on the basis of the 
amount of text structured by and the completeness of those patterns. The 
analysis of the interpropositional relations was performed by marking in 
and counting all the relations that appeared on the script. The counted 
occurrences were compared with the percentage occurrences of the 
iterpropositional relations in the cognitive genre model (Table 4.5). 

The analysis was performed by the writer as the researcher but, on 
request, samples of Hie interpropositional relation analysis were checked 
personally by Winifred Crombie (Crombie 1985, 1987), and re-analysis on 
the basis of her fecdback was performed, 


The fondings: Aim 1 
Aun dois te determine the extent too whieh the organizattonal features 


present an the samples of wittip confoun to those identified mie the 
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proposed prototype models of the four coguitive penres that are the focus 
of enquiry. 

The prediction that, given the rhetorical purpose of a particular 
cognitive genre, written discourse that sceks to fulfil that purpose will 
employ the organizational features of that cognitive genre model, appears 
to be confirmed. The findings indicate the operadon of a prototype effect 


Table 4.7: Total overall prototypicality ratings for each sample 


overall 1 Highly 2 Moderately 3 Less 4 Not 
Prototypicality Protowpical Prototypical Protowpical Protowpical 


Descriptors Number of] Percentage |Number off Percentage|Number ol] Percentage| Number of] Percentage 


responses | of sample | responses | of saniple | responses | of sample [ responses | of sample 


Report 4 5.5% o) 26.5% 28 37.5% 23 BOD% 
(ample of 75) 


explanation 9 13.0% 27 39.0% 19 27.5% 14 20.5% 
{sample of 69) 
i Yh, 


Discussion 19 5 7.0% 17 31 43.0% 
(sample of 72) 


Recount 27 36.0% 13 17.5% Is 17.5% 22 29.0% 


(sample of 75) 


(Rosch 1975). That is, the responses can be classified on a continuum — 
from being more typical (displaying close adherence to the features of the 
model) to less typical (displaying less frequent use of features of the 
model). This operation of a prototype effect in relation to the use of 
cognitive genre procedural knowledge in the organization of written 
discourse appeared consistently throughout the four different samples. 
The prototypicality ratings for the four samples (showing the prototype 
effect) are summarized in Table 4.7 following. 

Whether or not the closer adherence of a response to the hypothesized 
prototype and its features (such as in the responses that were assigned 
Descriptor 1 — highly prototypical) provides evidence of greater experi- 
ence in writing was the focus of the second and third parts of the study. 


The findings: Aim 2 

Aim 2 was to determine whether, and to what extent, the organizational 
features identified in the model differ in the case of texts written by more 
experienced and less experienced native-speaker writers of English. 

In all four samples, the experienced writer group (native-spcaker 
teachers) produced responses unat were closer to the prototype (cognitive 
genre) model than Chose of the less experienced Giative-speaker students) 
group. Phe difference between the responses of (he two groups to the four 
tasks is shown in Table -L&8 following (indicating the overall prototypical: 


batmips aussie dd to Che responses). 
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Table 4.8: Comparison of the overall prototypicality ratings of teachers 
and native-spcaker students 


Overall 1] Highly 2 Moderately 3 Less 4 Not 
Prototypicality Prototypical Prototypical Prototypical Prototypical 


Descriptors Number of] Percentage [Number of] Perce niage| Number of] Percentage | Number of Percentage 


FESPOTISES 
Teachers 4 16.0% 13 52.0% 
(25) 


of sample | responses | of sample | responses | of sample | responses | of sample 


Report 


Students 40.0% 
(25) 
Explanation [Teachers 6 26.0% 4.0% 


(23) 
Students 3 13.0% 
(23) 


Teachers 


52.0% 


Discussion 50.0% 16.5% 


29.0% 37.5% 29.0% 


st 


4.5% 


64.0% 24.0% 12.0% 


Recount 


44.0% 


28.0% 


The findings: Aim 3 

Aim 3 was to determine whether, and to what extent, the organizational 
features used by inexperienced writers differ in the case of native and non- 
native speakers of English. 

The findings from the analyses of the three types of organizational 
knowledge and their combined overall prototypicality ratings indicate 
that, in all four samples, the native-speaker student groups produced 
responses that were closer to the prototype (cognitive genre) model than 
those of the non-native-speaker student groups. In the case of Report, the 
degree of adherence to the prototype model by the two groups was closer 
than for the other three cognitive genres. A possible reason for the closer 
degree of adherence to the Report prototype by the non-native-speaker 
group could be the fact that almost all members of the group had taken 
the IELTS test as a means of entry to the university. Their preparation for 
the first writing task of the test may have influenced their response to the 
Report task. The overall prototypicality ratings showing the difference 
between the responses of the two groups are indicated in Table 4.9 
following. 
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Table 4.9: Comparison of prototypieality atinps of native-speaker (NS) 
students and mon-melive-speaker (NNS) students 


Overall I Mighiy 2 Moderuely 3 Less 4 Not 
Prototypicality Prototypical Protowpical Prototypical Prototypical 
Descriptors a See) ae ’ a oe — i o a : io 
Number (Percentage | Number | Percentage | Numiber |Percentage | Number | Percentage 
of of suuple of of sample ol of sample of of sample 
TESPOrscs: TeSPONSES TESPONSES LESPOnses 
Report 25 NS 5 20.0% 10 40.0% 10 40.0% 
students | 
a : 
25 NNS 2 8.0% 10 40.0% 13 52.0% 
tudents 
rere r aa 
Explanation R3 NS 3 13.0% 12 52.0% ct) 26.0% 2 9.0% 
tudents _ | ah =| 
k3 NNS 4.0% rT 48.0% iT 48.0% 
tudents 
Discussion BA NS 7 29.0% ] 4.5%, 9 37.5% 7 29.0% 
stuclents 
4 NNS 24 100.0%: 
students 
Recount 25 NS | ll 44.0% 7 28.0% 7 28.0% 
tudents res at 
25 NNS 3 15.0% 22 88.0% 
students 2] 


4.8 Conclusion 


This chapter began by reviewing the approaches of a number of theorists 
to the structured nature of extended written discourse, structures that 
appear to relate to cognitive theories of the organization of knowledge. 
Using the benchmark of Biber’s corpus investigations of extended written 
discourse, the chapter then reviewed a range of approaches to the 
classification of discourse for pedagogic purposes, noting that the 
taxonomies pul forward relate to cognitive rather than social genres. 
This review also revealed that existing pedagogic approaches to discourse 
chissiication use a wide range of terminologies, often overlapping in 
lerms of them objects of enquiry. The result of this is that there has been 
ho consistent or common approach to pedagogy. 

io the third part of the chapter, a model was proposed to identify the 
cognitive genres that are commonly employed in written academic 
discotuse, Tn relation to the model, two studies were reported — a corpus 
study of published academic texts, and a survey and analysis of writing 
flasks from three different samples of writers. The findings from the corpus 
study appear to indicate that cogmilive, organizational structures (related 
to rhetorical purpose and the nature of the knowledgebeing represented) 
appear to be cmiployed i consistent ways mn the wrttiag of certain Gypes ol 
deadenie prose ty English, lo the second study, the samples of PeSpOnses 
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cognitive genre model in the overall suucturing of ideas, the organization 
of larger sections of text, and the choice of interpropositional relations. 
Furthermore, the idea that the features of each cognitive genre constitute 
an actual prototype appears to be supported by the probability that 
mastery of these cognitive patterns relates to experience and levels of 
proficiency in writing. Evidence for this is provided by the fact that 
different levels of prototypicality in relation to the tasks were indicated in 
the responses of the three sample groups. Generally, experienced writers 
produced responses that were closer to the prototype than inexperienced 
writers, and inexperienced native-speaker writers produced more proto- 
typical responses than inexperienced non-native-speaker writers. 

However, it must be acknowledged that findings from the second study 
are indicative rather than conclusive in that the subjects who completed 
each of the four tasks were from samples of convenience and not 
randomly selected from a larger population, and that the analysis of the 
writing samples was largely performed by the writer as the researcher. A 
further limitation of the study was that, for logistical reasons, cach 
cognitive genre was investigated by collecting and examining responses to 
only one task. 

Yet, if (as the findings of the second study appear to suggest) knowledge 
of and ability to use cognitive genres relate to the level of discourse 
proficiency of writers, consideration then needs to be given to how this 
type of knowledge can be incorporated into the syllabus, materials and 
pedagogy of writing instruction, and the stage of learning at which novice 
writers should be introduced to this type of knowledge. 

In relation to the teaching of writing to pre-university (general EAP) 
writers, Chapter 5 considers cognitive genres in relation to language 
learning theory and curriculum design, and exemplifies a syllabus unit 
designed around a particular cognitive genre — that of Report. Later, 
Chapter 7 considers the incorporation of both cognitive genre and social 
genre knowledge in the context of a writing course for postgraduate 
dissertation writers. 
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Chapter 5: Relating cognitive genres to the teaching 
and learning of writing' 


5.0 Introduction 


In Chapter 4, a modcl was proposed as a way of operationalizing the 
cognitive genres that occur in academic prose. The aim of this chapter is 
to relate the proposed cognitive genre model to language teaching and 
learning, and in particular to the development of discourse competence in 
academic writing. In the first part of the chapter, the cognitive genre 
construct is discussed in relation to the dual processing theory of language 
learning and language use, along with its capacity to extend the cognitive 
and metacognitive resources of novice writers. Following this section, 
principles that ought to constrain the design of general English for 
Academic Purposes (hereafter EAP) writing courses, such as at pre- 
university or foundation level, are discussed. Translating the cognitive 
genre model into a general EAP writing course syllabus is then considered 
and finally a syJabus unit based on one of the cognitive genres (Report) is 
presented as an exemplar for such a writing syllabus. 


5.1 Cognitive genres and language learning theory 


The focus of the previous chapters has not been centrally concerned with 
the operational processes involved in acquiring and using procedural 
knowledge to create academic discourse. However, the cognitive genres 
proposed here may play a role in these processes and could, therefore, be 
considered in relation to language acquisition models such as, for 
example, the dual-processing model proposed by Widdowson (1989), 
who argues that: 


| Communicative competence] is not a matter of knowing rules for the 
composition of sentences and being able to employ such rules to 
assemble expressions from scratch as and when occasion requires. It is 
much more a matter of knowing a stock of partially pre-assembled 
patterns, formulaic frameworks, and a kit of rules, so to speak, and 
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being able to apply the rules to make whatever adjustments are 
necessary according to contextual demands, Conmmunicative compe- 
tence in this view is essentially a matter of adaptation, and rules are not 
generative, but regulative and subservient. (Widdowson, 1989, p. 135) 


Widdowson suggests that much of what a mative speaker knows of his/her 
language is in the form of adaptable lexical chunks. He notes that this can 
be related to the proposal by Pawley and Syder (1983, p. 192) that a native 
speaker of English draws on several hundred thousand of what they refer 
to as ‘lexicalised sentence stems’. For the second aspect of the dual- 
processing model, Widdowson suggests that the rules of grammar are 
applied to fit lexical chunks into certain contexts. 

Skehan (1996) reviews a range of cognitive approaches to language 
learning, approaches that he suggests also appear to support the dual- 
processing model that Widdowson (1989) proposes. In dealing with the 
issue of whether learning takes place consciously or unconsciously, he 
notes that there appears to be accumulating evidence (see a review in Carr 
and Curren, 1994) that explicit learning of structured material is generally 
superior to implicit learning, suggesting that awareness of the learning 
itself and of what is to be learned confers advantages. In reviewing the 
issue of how second-language learners actually learn language, Skehan 
(1996) draws attention to studies that indicate that this involves both the 
induction of underlying abstract rules and the learning of exemplars, 
citing the studies of Matthews, Buss, Stanley, Blanchard-Fields, Cho and 
Druhan (1989) and Carr and Curren (1994), which point to both 
structured learning and exemplar-based learning operating synergistically. 

In considering the issue of how knowledge of language is fluently 
applied in situations of actual use, Skehan (1996) says that: 


[Instance-based] approaches (Logan, 1988; Robinson and Ha, 1993) 
regard fluency as performance which is based not on rules which are 
applied more quickly nor on rules which are more efficiently organized, 
but on contextually-coded exemplars which function as units. Such 
units (which may be significantly longer than a word). are the product of 
previous rule applications that are now stored in excmplar form, and so 
require far less processing capacity because they are reuieved and used 
as wholes. On this view, learning is the result of instance creation, ana 
performance (and the ensuing fluency) the result of instance usc. (p. 
44) 


If the learning of structured material is advantageous i second hinguage 
acquisition, as (he studies of Matthews ef af (1989) and Carr and Gurren 
(1994) appear to suppest, it would sccm that the types of knowledpe 
inehtded in the copnitive pemre model oui provide the basis for 
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contexts. Such an approach would appear to be consistent with the dual- 
processing model of language acquisition and use. 

In relation to stored exemplar-based knowledge, it is proposed here that 
the discoursal structures of cognitive genres could be learned and 
retrieved in relation to their respective types of general rhetorical 
purpose. Thus, for example, the discussion cognitive genre, which has 
the rhetorical purpose of organizing knowledge in relation to possible 
outcomes, conclusions or choices, could inform the planning of courses 
and the creation and selection of course materials relating to discursive 
argument. The cognitive detail from the studies reported in Chapter 4 
seem to indicate that, in prototypical examples of this type of discourse, 
overall arguments and elements of arguments are grouped contrastively, 
the actual organization of the written text employs a Generalization- 
Example structure and, at a more specific level, the discourse is frequently 
organized by the interpropositiona] relations relating to contrast and 
causation. In relation to the induction of underlying abstract rules, the 
range of structures for realizing the predominant interpropositional 
relations within the discussion cognitive genre could provide the focus for 
the linguistic content — grammar, syntax, and the means of achieving 
cohesion within discourse. 

Furthermore, Devine (1993), in considering the role of metacognition in 
the area of second language writing, suggests that there is a need to: 


[expand the knowledge base to] provide explicit information about the 
role of metacognition in second language writing. First, since the ability 
to monitor any task depends in large part on the extent and 
appropriateness of the knowledge base, L2 writing researchers might 
direct more attention to that knowledge base. (Devine, 1993, p. 118) 


The cognitive genre model proposed here may contribute to the type of 
metacognitive knowledge that Devine refers to as procedural (Paris, Lipson 
and Wixon, 1983, in Devine, 1993) and which she defines as ‘knowledge 
about how strategies can be employed’ (p. 106). Similarly, Wenden (2001) 
includes in her description of the types of metacognitive knowledge 
cmployed by second language users a category called task knowledge, in 
which category she includes ‘knowing about a task’s demands’ which 
‘includes knowing what knowledge and _ skills are required to do a 
particular task; how to go about doing it; its anticipated level of difficulty; 
and awareness of the learning plan that is the outcome of their analysis of 
the task’s demands’ (p. 46). 

The need for novice writers to be aware of procedural and_ task 
knowledge also appears to be supported: by Hinkel (2002) who, on the 
basis of an exteusive corpus tivestipation of the writing of non-native- 
speaker tiniversiby: students, comelitcles that such writers need a greater 
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text” (pp. 261-2), and should be provided with opportunities for writing 
practice in the use of such features. A similar view is expressed by Reid 
(2001) who, in advocating a genre-based approach for the teaching of 
academic writing, says that for non-native-speaker students ‘the need [for 
these types of knowledge] is critical because they often have little or no 
acquaintance with such functions and forms by which writers fulfAll the 
linguistic and rhetorical expectations of the academic audience’ (p. 153). 

Two approaches to implementing this type of metacognitive approach 
in the teaching of writing are those proposed by Flowerdew (1993) and 
Badger and White (2000). Flowerdew (1993, p. 309) suggests a range of 
activities encouraging student analysis of (social) genres in order to 
develop a conscious awareness of and proficiency in the use of genre 
knowledge in their writing output. Badger and White (2000) put forward 
what they term a process genre approach. This involves the use of genre 
knowledge as the basis for writing instrucuon, such knowledge being 
presented by means of ‘a demonstration by a teacher or other skilled 
writer, possibly accompanied by a commentary attempting to explain the 
mental processes that underlie the exercise of the skill’ (pp. 159-60). 

Thus, in terms of one recent approach to language learning and 
processing-related cognition (the cual-processing model), cognitive genre 
knowledge may provide a basis for deconstructing and reconstructing 
exemplar texts to uncover, acquire and practise procedural knowledge in 
relanon to academic writing and, thereby, contribute to the kind of 
metacognitive knowledge base that Devine (1993) suggests is necessary to 
advance the teaching of second-language writing. 


5.2 Principles of curriculum design for general EAP courses 


This section discusses issues relating to the design of courses whose 
purpose is to prepare students to meet the requirements of academic 
writing, such as in pre-sessional or foundation courses. Pre-sessional EAP 
writing courses, such as senior secondary school and foundation studies 
courses, cannot meet learner needs in terms of a single discipline-specific 
focus. For example, they cannot just focus on the texts and practices of 
business, or humanities, or science — unless of course it is known that all 
the students within the group will be studying in only one of those areas. 
In relation to their language development and the performance of certain 
types of tasks, students at this level need to be gaining generic, procedural 
knowledge rather than topic-connected, discipline specific knowledge, 
Specifically itis proposed that such courses necd to Tave what Widdowson 
(1983) refers to as a wide-angle Soous and need te be concered with 
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construct as the basic unit around which gencral EAP writing courses may 
be designed. The next section outlines possible ways in which the 
cognitive genre model can provide the basis for a general EAP course 
syllabus and the final section of the chapter provides an example syllabus 
unit. 

In categorizing so-called English for Specific Purposes (ESP) courses, 
Widdowson (1983) differentiates between narrow-angle and wide-angle 
courses, depending on the degree of specificity of the aims of the course: 
‘By aims I mean the purposes to which learning will be put after the end of 
the course’ (Widdowson, 1983, p. 7). Narrow-angle courses are essentially a 
training exercise to ‘provide learners with a restricted competence to 
enable them to cope with clearly defined tasks’ (p. 6). The specific types of 
language usages required to fulfil the tasks become the aims of the course. 
On the other hand, a wide-angle course is closer to general-purpose English 
courses, which ‘seek to provide Icarners with a general capacity to enable 
them to cope with undefined eventualities in the future’ (p. 6). 
Furthermore, in describing the underlying types of knowledge and skills 
that are the focus of ESP courses, Widdowson (1983) also makes a 
distinction between what he calls competence and capacity. He defines 
competence as ‘the speaker’s knowledge of the language system... his 
knowledge also of social rules which determine the appropriate use of 
linguistic forms’ (p. 7). Capacity, on the other hand, is defined as ‘the 
ability to create meanings by exploiting the potential inherent in the 
language for continual modification in response to change’ (p. 8). 
Widdowson suggests that narrow-angle courses that require a restricted 
repertoire of language are essentially a training exercise in developing a 
competence in the use of formulaic language to perform specific 
purposes. An example of this could be English for air traffic controllers. 
In contrast, wide-angle courses give far more attention to developing a 
capacity to exploit the social and linguistic aspects of language compe- 
tence in ways that cannot be specifically identified in the aims: 


The purposes in ESP are arranged along a scale of specificity with 
training at one end and education at the other. As one moves along the 
scale in the direction of education, one has to account increasingly for 
the development of capacity, and at the same time, one has to take into 
consideration the pedagogic problem of establishing objectives which 
are projections of final aims. At the training end of the scale, objectives 
and aims will converge into close correspondence and will seek to 
impart restricted competence. At the education end of the scale will 
cluster courses of English for academic purposes which require the 
development of communicative capacity and which will call for 
pedagopie decisions in the formulauon of objectives. At this end of 
the scale, ESP shades in GPE. (Widdowson, 1983, pp. 10-11) 
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Essentially, Widdowson is proposing that there ie dilferent aspects to be 
considered in syllabus and course design. Under competence, he groups the 
linguistic system, as well as the social rules bor its appropriate use; under 
capacity he places the procedural knowledge required to exploit the 
competence elements effectively ina constantly varying range of contexts 
calibrated to constantly changing communicative purposes and uses: 


With wide-angle course design, the need to account for the procedural 
aspect of learning and use is more self-evident. Here, the intention is 
obviously not to get students to intermalize the topical realizations, but 
to use them for learning. It is the process of relating these parucular 
realizations to more general schematic structure fmy emphasis] which is the 
central concern and the process must ... involve procedural activity. 
(Widdowson, 1983, p. 90) 


A further issue that confronts designers of any language course is the level 
or unit of language around which they are to be constructed. For example, 
many syllabuses are organized around grammatical items, ‘based on the 
premise that learners acquire one gramuuatical item at a time and that 
they should demonstrate their mastery of one thing before moving on to 
the next’ (Nunan, 1998, p. 101). Wilkins terms this kind of syllabus a 
synthetic syllabus, where ‘the different parts of the language are taught 
separately and step-by-step so that acquisition 1s a process of gradual 
accumulation of the parts until the whole structure of the language has 
been built up’ (1976, p. 2). In modifying Wilkins’ (1976) definiton of 
synthetic syllabuses, Widdowson points out that the synthetic approach 
not only characterizes ‘the nature of the content of syllabuses and courses 
that fons on teaching the structures of a language in a linear fashion, but 
also syllabuses concerned with the realizations of meaning einen are 
usually claimed to characterize the notional/functional syllabuses (1990, 
p. 136). Therefore the synthetic syllabus, be it structural or notional/ 
functional, would appear to assume that language learning is a systematic 
and cumulative process. However, as Nunan points out: 


[Learners] do not learn one thing perfectly, one item ata time ... the 
rate of growth is determined by a complex interplay of factors related to 
speech processing constraints (Pienemann and Johnston, 1987), peda- 
gogical interventions (Pica 1985), acquisitional processes (Johnston 
1987) and the influence of the discoursal environment in which the 
items occur. (Nunan, 1998, p. 102) 


A further problem with the synthetic syllabus approach is also the 
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that are described in terms of pragmatics, scmantics, phonology or 
orthography, morphology, syntax and discourse analysis. Underlining this 
idea of language as a complex and multifaceted whole, Widdowson says: 


To identify something as a Component is to recognize the operational 
complex as a whole in which it functions as a part. If analysis isolates 
elements from this complex, then it must deny them the funcional 


features which alone can give them their component status. (1983, p. 
84) 


In order to overcome the atomistic nature andl artificiality of the synthetic 
syllabus, Widdowson (1990) turns to Wilkins’ (1976, p. 2) proposal for 
another type of syllabus which he terms an analytic syllabus, which “presents 
language as synthesised units to be analysed in the process of learning’ (p. 
134). Thus: 


An analytic syllabus, on the other hand, would not be bottom-up but 
top-down. That ts to say, it would present language in the form of larger 
textual units and set tasks of different kinds which would direct the 
learners’ attention to specific features, formal or functional, of the 
language they were exposed to. Analysis would then be induced by 
means of controlled procedural work. (Widdowson, 1990, p. 136) 


Rather than follow the conventional linear, synthetic approach to 
language course design, Widdowson proposes that designers ‘look for 
ways of defining the aims of our students in communicative terms by 
devising a means of analysis which preserves the essential discourse 
features of language use’ (1983, p. 90), this being essential to the 
development of syllabus and course materials that aim to develop the 
discourse competence of students in relation to academic writing. This 
need to retain language components as functioning features of a larger 
system, and to avoid atomistic approaches to language teaching, has been 
the rauionale for the various genre-based approaches to language course 
desivn and teaching (see Paltridge, 2001, 2002). 

ITowever, the crucial issue, and (as discussed in earlier chapters) one 
that gives rise to much confusion, is whether it is a social genre or 
cognitive genre construct Uhat should provide the basic unit of a genre- 
based syllabus, such as a syllabus designed for an academic writing course. 
‘Phe answer relates to the level of the writers and the context of the course. 
IWothe course is presessional and iterdisciplinary, and the discourse 
Competence bevel of he writers is relatively low, it is proposed that 
copnitive perres should be the comtath focus and should provide the basis 
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of the particular field or subject area of the writers. Similarly, higher-level, 
interdisciplinary writing classes also need to focus on both social and 
cognitive genre knowledge. (Chapter 6 following cliscusses approaches to 
analysing soctal genres, and Chapter 7 provides an approach to incorp- 
orating cognitive and social genre knowledge within a higher-level writing 
course.) It is proposed here that, in courses at either of the two levels 
cliscussed, the issue is one of central focus rather than a mutually exclusive 
choice of cognitive or social genre. Cognitive genres are usually embedded 
as small stretches of text within social genres and, therefore, can be 
extracted and studied in relation to a larger text even with relatively low- 
level writing classes. Thus, learning context and writer need are really the 
determinants of the choice of genre focus in a particular writing course. 
However, it is proposed here that the first step in the development of a 
cliscourse competence by lower-level writers involves mastering the types of 
procedural knowledge that cognitive genres entail. 

While aclopting an analytic, top-down approach to syllabus design based 
on social genres may ensure that the contextual and discoursal elements 
of language are included, such as in the ¢ext-based approach to syllabus 
design of Burns and Joyce (1997) and Feez (1998), it is still possible that 
the outcome of such an approach for lower-level learners may be narrow- 
angle competence-building (in terms of language usage for situation- 
specilic outcomes and purposes). For example, Burns and Joyce (1997, pp. 
77/9), in approaching the issue of social genre-based syllabus design for 
comscs involving speaking skills, use a top-down approach that may be 
noplemented without overtly incorporating a procedural, capacity-build- 
my, Clement TE the syllabus or course is a narrow-angle one, such an 
approach to course design may be entirely appropriate. However, if the 
couse seeks to develop amore general ‘capacity’, one that is not situation- 
spout or discipline specific, such as, for example, a general EAP writing 
petise (e ge a pre sessional or foundation course), a wide-angle approach 
oequired, (itis, am approach that includes a cognitive capacity-building 
element, Phis also suggests that there needs to be a reconciliation of ‘the 
opposing principles of synthesis and analysis’ (Widdowson, 1990, p. 136). 
As an example of this reconciliation, Widdowson (pp. 136-7) points to 
Crombic’s (1985) relational approach to syllabus design. This approach, 
which includes macro-patterning as well as semantic relational structuring, 
mvolves a Combination of top-down and bottom-up focus (something that 
would appear to be necessary ia cognitive loop is to be an inbuilt feature 
of syllabus design). 

Thos, moa wide-angle academic writing course, the focus ts on 
developing what Widdowson (1983) terms ‘capacity’ rather han “compe 
tence’, andl speeiieally Scapaciy’ im rehiden to processing and creat 
extended written disconse. Phas tevitably involves the use of procedural 
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needs to focus on a genre construct that is not socially recognized and 
discipline-specilic. In support of the development of this type of inter- 
disciplinary course, Bhatia (1998) notes that ‘to master the power of 
generalisations across disciplinary boundaries ... one needs a system of 
linguistic analysis which is powerful enough to account for the intricacies 
of academic genres across disciplines’ (Bhatia, 1998, pp. 26-7). Similarly 
Widdowson, in proposing the wide-angle, capacity-developing nature of 
EAP courses, says: 


The challenge for a wide-angle approach to ESP, then, is to ensure that 
topics that have no direct bearing on aims are selected and presented in 
such a way that, despite their lack of specificity, they will activate the 
capacity for language use and learning. (Widdowson, 1983, p. 91) 


All of this suggests that interdisciplinary courses (such as general EAP 
courses) need a discourse-focused approach to syllabus and course design 
that relates to cognitive genres, one that combines top-down and bottom- 
up approaches in order to develop capacity as well as competence 
(encouraging learners to reapply procedural knowledge about discourse 
in varying situations and forms). 


5.3 Relating cognitive genres to a syllabus design 


This section provides a discussion of ways in which the cognitive genre 
model proposed in Chapter 4 may provide the basis for the organization 
of a general EAP syllabus and particularly an EAP syllabus that has a 
central focus on the teaching of academic writing. In this section, the 
clifferent elements of the model are considered in terms of their roles 
within such a writing syllabus. However, any discussion of a writing syllabus 
cannot be considered in isolation and will be related to approaches to 
language learning/acquisition theory, materials development and peda- 
gogy. The first section of this chapter has discussed the cognitive genre 
construct in relation to a theory of language learning and language use, 
and within this section there is also some consideration of the implications 
of such a genre-based syllabus for the areas of materials development and 
pedagogy; however, consideration of these two areas will be only in terms 
of brief illustrative examples. 

Using the cognitive genre model presented in Chapter 4, Table 4.5, this 
secon will discuss a top-down approach to syllabus design involving the 
processes and types of knowledge relating to: 


rhetorical purpose; 
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Thus, cognitive genres provide the extended kuiguage entity around 
which the units of a general EAP writig coutse may be organized. For 
example, a particular cognitive genre from the model and its constituent 
elements provide a framework for the specilicaudon of the types of 
discoursal knowledge to be located within a single syllabus unit. In 
realizing such a syllabus, authentic textual scgments (input texts) may be 
used as examples of cognitive genres for the purpose of examining and 
deconstructing the types of abstract, procedural knowledge of the model. 
(In the next section there is an example of an input text for a general FAP 
syllabus unit based around the report cognitive genre — see Table 5.3 
following). The different constituent levels of knowledge of the cognitive 
genre model enable a top-down approach to be employed in examining 
and deconstructing the input text. By using this approach, Widcowson’s 
idea of considering language elements as parts of a ‘functioning whole’ 
(1983, p. 84) is not violated, and the overall approach also accords with 
Skehan’s (1996) idea of cycles of analysis and synthesis within a modified 
task-based syllabus. 


Overall syllabus objectives: rhetorical purpose 

It is proposed that the four types of rhetorical purpose of the cognitive 
genre model can be employed to provide the basis for outlining the 
overall syllabus objective of each unit of a general EAP writing course. 
Under the overall syllabus aim for each unit will be subsuming aims 
related to gestalt structure, discourse pattern and interpropositional] 
relations (in terms of the linguistic features that realize the relations). It is 
suggested that a general EAP writing syllabus may reasonably inclucle 
more than one unit based around each cognitive genre. Each syllabus unit 
realization of a particular cognitive genre could recycle the higher-level, 
more general organizational elements (gestale structure and discourse 
patterns), but include a different linguistic focus, based on one or more of 
the interpropositional relations that are salient to the particular cognitive 
genre. [t would be unrealistic, for example, to introduce too many 
different items of grammar and syntax (related to various interproposi- 
tional relations) within a single syllabus unit. Table 5.1, following, outlines 
a possible ten-unit general EAP course based on the cognitive genre 
model in which each cognitive genre provides the basis for two or threc 
units within the course. 


Gestalt structure aim 

Fach syllabus tot will tachide an ain to focus on the pestle strietire Col 
the cognitive genre) as the lipher teved, ideas steictirinp. pattern within 
the discourse, bike the ovenudb am, (he pestle aon can be expressed) as a 


perlormartive Suedi a ehition to recat 
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Table 5.1: Proposal for a general EAP writing syllabus 


Cognitive genre: rhetorical purpose 


Recount: 

the presentation of data or informa- 
tion that is essentially sequential or 
chronological 


Possible unit aims for a general EAP 
writing syllabus 


Unit J 

Students will be able to write a 200- 
word chronological recount of events 
from a timeline and other source 
information. 

Unit 2 

Students will be able to write a 200- 
word chronological recount of events 
from a graph that displays sequential 
information, 


Report: 
the presentation of data or informa- 
tion that is essentially non-sequential 


Unit 3 

Stuclents will be able to write a 250- 
word report describing non-sequential 
clata from a data table. 

Unit 4 

Students will be able to write a 250- 
word report desertbing non-sequential 
data from a line graph or bar graph, 
Unit 5 

Students will be able to write a 250- 
word report describing non-sequential 
data from a pie graph or pictograph. 


Explanation: 
the presentation of information with 
the orientation on means 


Unit 6 

Students will be able to write a 250- 

word explanation of the stages of a 

simple manufacturing process. 

Unit 7 

Students will be able to write a 250- 

word explanation of an abstract pro- 
cess from a flow chart. 


Discussion: 

a focus on the organization of data in 
relation to (possible) outcomes/con- 
clusions/choices 
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Unit 8 

Students will be able to write a 300- 
word contrastive evaluation of the 
soluuion to an environmental world 
problem. 

Unit 9 

Students will be able to write a 300- 
word discussion of arguments for anc 
against a response to a social problem, 
Unit 10 

Students will be able to write a 300- 
word critical evaluation of a selected 
tent 
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Students will use a SOURCE PATH GOAL, schematic structure for structuring 
the information content of a recount. 


Gestalt structure does not refer to the organization of paragraphs and 
sentences (which relates to the next level of the model, that of discourse 
patterns), but rather to the overall organization of the content ideas of a 
text. For example, in a recount, the SOURCE or starting point of the 
SOURCE PATH GOAL schema may be realized by the introductory 
paragraph, or it may be realized by only the first sentence of the 
introductory paragraph. Activities relating Lo the gestalt aim could involve 
first examining the gestalt structure of a model text, and then planning 
the ideas organization for new tasks that require the writing of similar 
Lexts. 

Thus, an aim to examine the general ideas organization in terms of the 
gestalt structure leads to a preliminary reading of of an input text for both 
comprehension and for understanding of the structuring of the content. 
This is the first step in deconstructing the input text. Understanding the 
schematic structure provides novice writers with a basis for the structuring 
of content ideas when writing similar kinds of texts, and thus is the first 
step in developing a framework for planning their own future writing of 
the target cognitive genre. 


Discourse patterns 

Following the gestalt aim, each unit will have a discourse aim, relating to 
the organization of the content in relation to paragraphs and sentences. 
Alchough the written discourse will be a representation of the content that 
is generally structured by the gestalt pattern, its physical appearance on 
the page in terms of sections and paragraphs may or may not mirror the 
parts of the gestalt. The discoursal aim, therefore, focuses on the 
organization of the actual written discourse. Again the aim can be 
expressed as a performative, such as in relation to the discussion cognitive 
genre: 


Students will incorporate a ‘Generalization Example’ discourse pattern in writing 


the report. 
Students will have practice in writing topic sentences and developing paragraphs 
appropriate to this discourse pattern and the type of content involved. 


The discourse pattern aim would lead to the examination of the 
organizalion of the paragraph structure of the mput text exemplifying 
the particular cognitive genre. Specifically, ih may lead toa focus on the 
types of information tn the mtroductory paragraph and is cehiuronship 
with the following paragraphs. [bay also tivelve oxsumaniion of the 
signatlers of larger scetionts within the discon, suelo as werds of plirases 


(fiat intrackiiec a contrast viewport, OL storie ber yt Shiaay ol 
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viewpoints that are represented in the text. Again, like gestalt structure, 
deconstructing discourse patterns in model texts helps to provide a focus 
on the types of general procedural knowledge that novice writers need to 
pane to be able to plan and carry out their own writing of similar types 
of texts. 


Interpropositional relations 

At the lower level of the syllabus, aims relating to interpropositional 
relations will lead to an examination of salient markers of cohesion and 
coherence in terms of their linguistic encodings. As proposed earlier, one 
general EAP syllabus unit would ideally have a linguistic focus on no more 
than two points of linguistic knowledge, and variant syllabus units based 
on the same cognitive genre will have different interpropositional (and 
linguistics) aims. In relation to report cognitive genres, the linguistic aims 
from the sample syllabus unit in the following section (see Table 5.2 
following) are: 


Amplification: 

Students will have practice in using: 
I. restrictive relative clauses (. adjectival); 
2. object noun clauses. 


Simple Contrast: 
Students will have practice in using syntactic and lexical markers of contrast. 


When dealing with each of the linguistic features that encode the 
interpropositional relations, examples can be extracted from the model 
text of the syllabus unit and practised in tasks that have a discoursal focus, 
In realizing this type of syllabus, it is important that the linguistic focus 
(deriving from interpropositional relations) is connected to the decon- 
strucuion and reconstruction of texts of the same cognitive genre. 


5.4 A general EAP syllabus unit based on the report cognitive genre 


This section provides the outline of a possible syllabus unit based on 
report cognitive genre with a summary of the aims and content of the unit 
shown in Table 5.2 following. In the cognitive genre model, report has the 
win ol. “the presentation of information that is essentially non-sequential’. 
Typically this type of writing accompanies the presentation of numerical 
data, such as i the ‘results’ section of a rescarch-reporting article or in a 
Claapter ofa cissertation: tht beports quantitative research findings, Often 
this wpe ob writtip ae COMpamies a visti representation of the data; such 


Wong aaphy table or pictoeriaph Vs outhned in the previous section, the 
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objectives of the unit are expressed in terms of an overall objective (which 
is essentially the rhetorical purpose of the cognitive genre) along with 
schematic, cdiscoursal, interpropositional and lexical objectives. 


Table 5.2: Sample gencral EAP syllabus unit 


Aims 


Overall Students will be able to write a 200-vord report 
describing non-sequential data from a line graph, bar 
graph, pic graph or table. 

Schematic stucents will use a WHOLE-PART schematic struc- 
ture for whole reports and an UP-DOWN schema for 
the body section of information reports. 


Discoursal Students will incorporate a Preview Details discourse 
pattern im writing the report. 

Students will have practice in writing topic sentences 
and developing paragraphs appropriate to this dis- 
course pattern and the type of content data involved. 


InterpropositionalRelalions | Amplification: 


Students will have practice in using: 
1. restrictive relative clauses (adjectival); 
2. object noun clauses. 
Simple Contrast: 
Students will have practice in using syntactic and 
lexical markers of contrast. 


Lexical Students will review vocabulary related to statistics, 
data description and commentary. 


(Bruce, 2005, p. 250) 


As stated in the previous section, the cognitive model first provides the 
basis for the selection of authentic texts (usually segments of texts) that 
have a common core of features that are not necessarily centred arouncdl 
any disciplinary topic, features that can be deconstructed and analysed. 
Such deconstruction and analysis of the cliscourse features can initially be 
modelled to learner-writers. Following that, given the procedural know- 
ledge, learner writers then perform their own cliscourse analysis on 
existing texts and undertake new text-writing tasks. 

At the pre-writing stage, once the rhetorical ainy andl the type of target 
information of the text has been identified, awareness of the gestalt 
structure provides a learner-writer with a heuristic in the form ofa general 
framework within which to plan the ideas structure of a text.ln conformity 
with the pedagogic approach of not internalizing topie-speciiic realize 
tions but applying them to dearnimg (Widdowson, 1983, p. 90), The learner, 
after bemme iitrodiiecel to the pestalt paclerning, (hen practises content 
planning ol stibar chats veports in oaclation to other praphs, tables oa 
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organization has been identified, it is related to a textual plan based on 
the Preview-Details discourse pattern. These plans are then employed at a 
later text-construction stage. 

Table 5.3 following presents an analysed part-text that could possibly 
serve as an input text for the syllabus unit (described in Table 5.2 
previously). Following this proposed input text is a commentary on the 
analysis including suggestions as to how the analysed information could be 
included within the proposed syllabus unit. 


Gestalt structure 

The example text in Table 5.3 is a fairly prototypical example of the report 
cognitive genre. The text is concerned with presenting data that is non- 
sequential from an accompanying table and largely mirrors the gestalt 
structure, discourse pattern and interpropositional relations of the model. 

In terms of the overall organization of ideas (pre-wriling), the report 
cogniuve genre model proposes that non-sequential data will be struc- 
tured by a WHOLE-PART gestalt structure. This draws on the image schema 
(gestalt) concept of Johnson (1987) as a high-level organizer of 
knowledge. The conceptual idea of the WHOLE-PART gestalt ts chat the 
parts of something properly configured can make a whole (based on 
Lakoff, 1987, p. 273). In the case of the sample text in Table 5.3, the 
WHOLE section of the gestalt structure is a description of the survey, its 
purpose and its parameters. The PART section involves describing, in 
detail, the various findings from the survey. 

In examining a corpus of parts of academic texts that used the report, it 
was found (see Chapter 4, Table 4.5) that where the content data of the 
PART section is quantifiable (as is the case of the data of the sample text in 
Table 5.3), an UP-PDOWN gestalt is also used to organize hierarchically the 
data of the PART section. (UP-DOWN indicates a progression from big to 
small, more significant to less significant.) For example in the sample text 
of Table 5.3, the PART consists of: 


e the largest group of graduates — those up to the age of 29; 
e the next largest group ~ graduates over the age of 30; 
¢ asmaller group — international students who are graduates. 


Discourse pattern 

The WIIOLE-PART gestalt relates to the overall organization of the 
conceptual content of the report. When actually realized as written 
discourse, this gives rise to what Hoey (1983) refers to as a General 
Particiday discourse pattern, and in particular the Preview Details variation 
of General Particular in whicli: 


ft{he detail member of the relation supplies information about the 
» agegee ' . . > ; 
Preview member that would othervise typreatly be placed as postmodi- 
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Report cognitive genre — sample (ext 
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Gestalt Discourse Interpropositional 
Structure Pattern Relations 
Whole Preview The average age of New Zealand university graduates is 

increasing, indicating that greater numbers of older 

students are cnrolling while heir younger counterparts 

may be taking longer lo complete their degrees. 

This is onc of a number of significant developments ae 
revealed in the fatest survey of university graduate des- Amplificauion 
linations carried out by the New Zealand Vice- 

Chancellors’ Commitice. All 23,821 individuals (13,007 
females, 10,814 males) who became cligible to graduate neat 
from this county's seven universitics caring 998 were — Amplification 
sent the survey questionnaire and 10,149 (42.6%) 
responded. The survey findings are contained in a report eg 
— University Graduate Destinations 1999 - which was pub- Amplification 
lished in December. An executive summary to the report oak 
states that the average age of respondents is 29, an Amplification 
increase of a year on the previous survey. 
Details Further, the average age of respondents with Bachelor/ a Ro a 
Part Bachelar with Honours degrees is 26, as opposed to 25 for Simple Contras 
Up the previous survey. ‘Phis is particularly significant as this 

first-degree group constitutes 68.6% of the lotal survey Reason Result 
population. The view that university graduates appear lo (inverted) 
be taking longer to complete their first degree is sug- Amplification 
gested by a report table which shows that 65.1% of Grounds 
Bachclor/Bachelor with Honours graduates are inthe 18 Conclusion 
to 24-year age group, a decline on the previous survey (inverted) 
where the equivalent proportion was 73.0%. There is a 
corresponding increase in the proportion of these Simple Contrast 
graduates 1 the 25 to 29 age band, which at 18.3% 
represents a 5.9% increase on (he previous survey. 

The trend to life-long learning shows up in the report 
in the number of graduates who are aged 40 years or Amplification 
older. In the previous survey this group constituted 11.7% Simple Contrast 
of all graduates but that proportion has now increased to 
13.8%. The report details that graduates aged bewveen 30 Amplification 
and 40 make up 16.6% of the population for the most 
recent survey whereas the equivalent proporuon from the Simple Conuast 
previous survcy was 15.1%. OF all respondents to the Amplification 
survey, 95.8% are in full-time employment (1998, 58.2%) Simple Contras! 
while 99.3% are undertaking farther fulltime study 
(1998, 26.6%). [Lis important to note in this comet that Amplification 
many respondents report more than one destination, for 
instance part-time employment and part-ume study. 

Those who report seeking full-time employment are not cise Conia 
necessarily unemployed as such. They could be working ommple Contras 
full-time in an interim position while seeking a position 

more appropriate to their qualification. 

Other significant findings in the report include a oe 
decline in the number of International graduates: (those Amplification 
who require a permit to study in New Zealand). tiny 1907 ig is de tact 
these graduates totalled Hl bur ia F998 there were L885. dh pS Ao AY YLT ks 

Down Dnivrnational pradiuites Four New Zeakind iniive rr ties 


(The New Zealand Vieo Chancellors) Gomi ttee Newsletter, “OOO, pod 
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fication lo the appropriate noun or as adjunct to the clause. (Hoey, 
1983, p. 138) 


This refers to the linguistic encoding of the relationship between the 
overall information of the introduction and more specific, detailed 
information in the body of the text. If the overall idea of the opening 
paragraph and the principal idea of any one of the details paragraphs were 
to be summarized in one sentence, the detail information would be likely 
to be encoded in terms of a paratactic or hypotactic structure, e¢.g. 


In 1999, the New Zealand Universities’ Vice-Chancellors’ Committee carried out 
a survey of graduates that year which showed: (This showed:) 


@ 65% of Bachelors or Bachelors with Honours graduates are ... 
e the percentages of older graduates has ... 
e 


the number of international students graduating was ... 


Interpropositional relations 

The text segment analysed in Table 5.3 is typical of the report cognitive 
genre to the extent that it includes examples of Amplification, Simple 
Contrast, Reason-Result, and Grounds-Conclusion. 

At the lower levels of textual organization, the interpropositional 
relations of the cognitive genre model provide the syllabus designer with 
focus areas for examining the internal cohesion (and, thereby, coherence) 
of the text. A range of language elements that realize the salient 
interpropositional relations are isolated and practised in relation to the 
sample unit of discourse, and in preparation for the writing of language 
texts. Table 5.4 following provides a description of the salient inter- 
propositional relations that occur in the Table 3 report sample text. 

Examples of cach of the structures that relate to the salient 

interpropositional relations will be identified within the model text, 
analysed and practised. 
Because the report cognitive genre draws on a range of interproposttional 
relations, it is possible to sequence more than one unit constructed 
around a report, with each unit focusing on one particular relation and a 
range of syntactical and lexical realizations of the particular relation. 

Once the exemplar text of the particular cognitive genre has been 
deconstructed, analysed and its constituent parts practised, the final phase 
of the syllabus unit involves the creation of new examples of the same 
cognitive genre, using the procedural knowledge of the model that has 
been practised, Initially this could involve guided, joint constructions of 
new texts with a degree of assistance from the teacher leading to 
independent, madividual text constructions that provide further oppor- 
tunities for employing the procedural and tinguisic knowledge that has 
been the partentir focus of the syvikibus unite, 
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Table 5.4: Examples of interpropositional relations from the sample text 


Examples/Linguistic features 


Interpropositional Description* 


Relation* from the sample text (Table 5.3) 
Amplification: One member of the ‘This is one of a number of sig- 
lerm specification relation amplifies the —_nilicant developments revealed in 
information in the the latest survey of university 
other by providing a graduate destinations. 
specific term as a sub-— (resévichive and reduced relative 
stitute for a general clauses) 
one. 
predicate specification, One member of the The report cletails that graduates 


relation amplifies the — aged between 30 and 40 make up 
other by specifying the 16.6% of the population for the 
content of the semantic most recent survey. 


predicate. Direct or (noun clauses as the object of a 
indirect reporting may — sentence, reporting verbs and. other 
be involved. iypes of reporling structures) 

Simple Contrast This is a relation Further, the average age of the 
involving the compari- respondents with Bachelor/ 
son of two things, Bachelor with Honours degrees ts 


events or abstraction in 26, as opposed to 25 for the 
terms of some particu- previous survey. 

lar in respect of which (grammatical and. lexical markers of 
they are different. contrasl) 


| deeauntead Herc, the reason mem- This is particularly significant as 
ber (which very often this first-clegree group constitutes 
follows the result mem- 68.9% of the total survey popula- 
ber in English) gives a Won. 

reason why a particular (markers of reason) 

effect came or will 

come about. 


Grounds Conclusion Here, a deduction is The view that university graduates 
drawn on the basis of | appear to be taking longer to 
some observation. complete their first degree is sug- 


gested by a report which shows 
that 65.1% of Bachelor/ Bachelor 
with Honours gracluates are in the 
18 to 24 age group. 


(verbs sienalling deductions) 


*Crombie, 1985, pp. 21, 26) 


5.5 Conclusion 


A writing syllabus that is based on the copnifve yenre nrodeb meets miay 
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rhetorical purpose and the related organizational structures of written 
discourse in order to provide the founclations for the future development 
of the learner's discourse competence in discipline-specific literacies (Lea 
and Street, 1998). The top-down character of the model provides for cycles 
of synthesis and analysis by means of a mediated task-based approach in 
which the schematic and linguistic elements of discourse are identified by 
analysis, pracuiscd and reconstituted. In relation to the selection of 
language for such courses, this type of syllabus provides a basis for the 
selection of authentic model texts and targeted linguistic selection 
including lexis, grammar and syntax that are realizations of local 
interpropositional relations. The syllabus is not linguistically driven, but 
provides a framework for detailed linguistic analysis and practice within a 
discoursal setting. 

In the context of an article (that compares the discourse patterns 
employed in two different academic disciplines — plant biology and 
highway engineering — in relation to the writing of Masters dissertations in 
each of the two fields), Dudley-Evans (1993) claims that ‘an approach to 
the teaching of academic writing that implies that there are common 
patterns of organisation that will always apply in all disciplines is, in my 
opinion, dangerously misleading’ (p. 147). This claim is made on the 
grounds that ‘the differences in the social [my emphasis] roles of writing in 
the two departments can be scen in the organisational patterns of the key 
section of the dissertation, that is, the discussion section’ (1993, p. 146). 
Dudley-Evans’ comments about whether the focus of writing instruction 
should be discipline-specific or general-purpose summarize a debate 
which has been ongoing among those who are concerned with the 
teaching of academic writing to non-native-speaker learners (Ferris, 2001, 
pp. 298, 300; Hyland, 2002b). Although it is certainly true that what are 
referred to here as social genres cannot provide a basis for a common core 
approach to the teaching of academic writing, the argument here is that 
what are referred to as cognitive genres can do so because cognitive genres 
draw on non-discipline-specific procedural knowledge. Furthermore, 
those social genres that occur in discipline-specific academic writing 
(such as essays, case studies, research articles and dissertations) are 
wmenable to examination in terms of (a) the selection and use of cognitive 
venres, and (b) the effect of the selection of cognitive genres on the 
higher-level organizational elements of gestalt organization and discourse 
patterns, as well as on cognitive processes, semantic relations and, by 
extension, linguistic selection. 

Leki (2000) cmplhasizes that future research related to second-language 
literacy necds to explore further the social context of writing, and she 
speculates that “the next decade will bring about greater attention to the 
mulGipherty anacl complexity of literacy acquisition, at least partly through 
more detailed. “thicker” descriptions of individual acquirers within 
specitie momtbests) (pa, LOR). As part ool the Snip lernty and ‘complexity 
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of contextspecific social genres that have to be acquired and mastered, 
examination of social genres in terms of their selection and use of 
combinations of cognitive genres could provide a fruitful area of research 
that may help to uncover a litle more of that complexity. 

In Chapter 6 following, the concept of social genre (first introduced in 
Chapter 1) is revisited and expanded by presenuing and considering the 
constituent knowledge areas that give rise to social genres, and consider- 
ing ways in which novice writers may investigate these knowledge areas. 
The following chapter, Chapter 7, provides a discussion of integrating 
cognitive and social genre elements within the context of a unit of a 
postgraduate-level writing course. 


Chapter 6: The scope of social genre knowledge 


6.0 Introduction 


In Chapter 1, a dual approach to the classification of texts was proposed 
involving the two related but different constructs of social genres and 
cognitive genres. The principal focus of previous chapters up to this point 
has been on cognitive genres as text-organizing structures that mediate 
between conventionalized social genres and the actual systems of 
language. However, in this chapter we now turn to consideration of social 
genres as classifiers of whole texts or conventionally recognized sections of 
texts, and how they inter-relate with cognitive genres. This chapter has two 
aims: the first is to discuss the types of knowledge used in the construction 
of social genres, and the second is to consider the social genre/cognitive 
genre relationship, particularly in terms of its application to the teaching 
of academic writing. The chapter is divided into two parts to realize these 
aims. The first part undertakes a discussion of a proposed approach to 
examining social genres and the types of knowledge that they draw upon. 
Part of this discussion involves suggestions of ways in which novice writers 
can deconstruct the social genres of their field of study. The second part 
of the chapter considers the inter-relationship of social and cognitive 
genre knowledge within the areas of: the creation of discourse, developing 
a discourse competence in learner writers, materials design, and pedagogy 
and assessment, 


6.1 Towards a construct for social genres 


In Chapter 1, drawing on the concept of fext genre of Pilegaard and 
Frandsen (1996), social genres were defined as ‘socially recognized 
coustructs according to which whole texts are classified in terms of their 
overall social purpose’. Along with this definition, examples of social 
genres provided were: personal letters, novels and academic articles. The 
term social genre, as usecl here, refers to a text as an outcome or product 
as well as the social actions (Devitt, 2004; Miller, 1984) that surround the 
ereauon Of the text. (Genre as social actions is the view of genre theorists 
working ino the North American, ‘New Rhetoric’ tradition.) In the 
approach employed here, the forces that give rise to a genre as a 
disciplonay prachee are cousiderecd alone with their actual textual 
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In Ghapter 3, two pedagopic approaches to social genres were examined 

the approach of the genre theorists influenced by systemic functional 
Hnguistics, and that ofthe English for Speciic Purposes (ESP) movement. 
As acresult of this review, it was concluded that both approaches to social 
genre myolve relating the convenuonally recognized, organizational stages 
ofthe content ofa text to actual linguistic features of exemplar texts — this 
combination of content staging and linguistic features being seen as 
characterizing the particular genre to which the text belongs. In the case 
of the approach mlucuced by systemic-functional linguistics, the lexico- 
grannnatical characterisics tend to be regarded as genre-defining, while 
in the ESP approach, genre is seen as a ‘determinant of lexical choice’ 
(Swales, L990, pp. 41-2). However, the discussion of this issue in Chapter 2 
pons out that the research of Biber (1988, 1989) and Paltridge (1993a, 
1997, 2002) suggests that social genres cannot be simply defined in terms 
of patterns for the staging of content (such as schematic structure or 
moves and steps) linked to linguistic features. On the basis of extensive 
corpus-based research, Biber (1989) emphasizes that (social) genres 
cannot be described in linguistic terms but are “defined and distinguished 
on the basis of systematic, non-linguistic criteria’ (p. 39). Paltridge (2002, 
pp. 74-0) provides a very clear illustration of this issue with his illustrative 
swundtlyses of the genre of letters to the editor. 

Despite a considerable volume of research that has examined social 
yeures in tevis of the frameworks proposed by these two approaches, a 
mtunber of writers and theorists now appear to support the view that an 
ulequate description of a social genre involves more than just a ‘finely 
vianed synchronic analysis of texts’ (Luke, 1996, p. 333). Reflecting this 
Ha velopimp view, Swales (1998), in contrast with his earlier (1990) textual 
approach, adopts a more ethnographic approach to examining social 
meages produced within one particular institution. As a further develop- 
ment i this trend of broadening the conceptual base of genre (both 
socmil and cognitive), Bhatia (2004) has presented a dual approach to 
eure knowledge and genre research involving a lextual perspective and an 
ih nographic perspective (p. 163). 

Thus, from the reviews presented in earlier chapters (particularly in 
Chapter 2) and subsequent studies by theorists investigating social genres, 
Woscems Uhat social genres cannot simply be conceptualized in terms of a 
sumple schematic framework for the regular staging of the content within a 
category of texts (inked to linguistic features), although this knowledge 
may well provide part of the picture. Rather, drawing on theories and 
research relating to a nimber of aspects Of discoursal knowledge, it is 
proposed here tata prounded iirderstuading of the nature and 
operation of a social penre (seh as a eatepory of written texts tan 
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@ context — involving specialist knowledge of a field and its means of 
communication (Widdowson, 2004); 

® epistemology — ‘disciplinary assumptions about the nature of 
knowledge’ (Lea and Street, 1998, p. 162); 

e stance ~ involving issues of addressivity and auclience, such as Hyland 
(2005) describes in terms of the use of metadiscourse, 

@ content schemata — the recognized staging of content in texts, such 
as schematic structure (Hasan, 1989) or systems of moves and. steps 
(Swales, 1990); 

e the use of cognitive genres to realize localized rhetorical purposes 
within extended texts in relation to a particular move, step or stage 
of schematic structure. 


This chapter aims to provide a detailed discussion of knowledge that 
relates to social genres in terms of the five areas indicated by the bullet 
points above: context, epistemology, stance, content schemata and 
cognitive genres. The underlying idea here is that, in relation to pedagogy, 
developing understandings of and frameworks for genre knowledge (both 
social and cognitive genre knowledge) is useful in two areas of activity: 


e it provides a lleuristic for the analysis of further texts (of the same 
genre) within a discipline; 

® it provides the means for writers to create their own texts within the 
same discipline, which requires a synthesis of socially constructed, 
cognitive and linguistic knowledge. 


Thus, each of the following subsections that focuses on the different 
aspects of social genre knowledge consists of two parts. The first part is a 
description of a particular aspect of (social genre) knowledge. This 
knowledge description is then followed by a small set of enquiry quesuions 
that are offered to assist novice writers in unpacking the particular aspect 
of genre knowledge in texts from the field in which they are engaged. The 
overall aim of different sets of enquiry questions (for each of the areas of 
knowledge) is to encourage novice writers to become discourse analysts in 
their own field by developing heuristic processes and frameworks to 
analyse the discourses of their subject areas. The enquiry questions require 
student writers to examine the discourse of their field from both an 
cthnographic and a textual perspective (Bhatia, 2004, p. 163). The 
cthnographic focus requires the novice writers to engage with experienced 
writers (of their field) and with textual tasks that involve the gathering and 
analysing of texts from their field. Both types of activity are important for 
developing understandings of the different types of knowledge needed to 
construct their awn texts competcitly. Chapter 7 following revisits these 
chatiry questions within the context of a course unit that focuses on a 


parl pense, providing further discussion about the types of activities a 
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novice writer can undertake to analyse and understand the genres of his/ 
her particular discipline. 


6.2 Social genres and context 


In the two approaches to social genre reviewed in Chapter 2, it is the 
regularized, purposive use of a certain type of text within a certain context 
that is a fundamental characteristic of the operation of a (social) genre. 
Eggins and Martin (1997), in describing the approach to genre influenced 
by systemic functional linguistics, say that ‘different genres are different 
ways of using language to achieve different culturally established tasks (p. 
236). In relation to the ESP approach, Swales asserts that the prime 
determinant for locating texts within a genre category is ‘shared 
communicative purpose’ (1990, p. 46). However, Swales later modifies 
his views on the role of communicative purpose to suggest that the 
identification of a genre is achieved by investigating the operation of texts 
within a context in terms of ‘sets of communicative purposes’ (Askehave 
and Swales, 2001, p. 210). Both approaches then attempt to establish 
stronger or weaker claims of deterministic connections between the 
context-specific staging of content and linguistic features. 
In the approach taken here, it is accepted that the use of conventio- 
nalized textual forms to achieve certain types of communication within a 
discipline (social genres) is indeed influenced by a range of text-external 
factors that relate to context, but that the influence of these factors on 
linguistic choice (with the exception of technical or discipline-specific 
vocabulary) is mediated and not cleterministic in the way suggested by 
these two approaches to social genre. In relation to creating social genres, 
context here is taken to be an overarching idea, which includes: 
knowledge of a discipline (and its lexis), its epistemology, schematic 
structure (for staging of content in texts), and the use of cognitive genres. 
In a recent review of what is actually meant by context, Widdowson 
(2004) proposes that, in relation to creating discourse, context may 
usefully be defined as a ‘schematic construct’ involving both ‘intralinguis- 
tic and extralinguistic factors’, and that establishing a context is ve 
discourse process engaged in by the participants themselves in the online 
achievement of pragmatic meaning’ (p. 54), Widdowson proposes that 
‘there is no understanding of texts as a semantic process, separate from, 
and prior to, a pragmatic evaluation, which brings context mlo play 
(2004, p. 35). Similarly, when relating context and (social) genre, Bhatia 
(2004) states that [linguistic fornais do carry specific veneric values, but 
the only way one canussigi the right penerig value to any liagreistic feamntre 
of the genre is by reference to cext extermal bactors Cp. EEO). Plas, in 
relation to catepories ob avhole academe texts Cha belonp toa paraeuha 
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evaluation would appear to draw upon both specialist knowledge of the 
field to which the text relates (the extralinguistic factors) and specialist 
knowledge of the forms of communication and the particular lexis of a 
field (the intralinguistic factors). 

Thus, it is suggested that novice writers who are in the process of 
acquiring an insider understanding of a genre of their discipline should 
first consider the contextual features which endow the genre with 
specialist meanings for members of the particular discipline. They need 
to consider the features of the genre that make it coded in relation to the 
specific types of knowledge and forms of communication of their field. 

For novice writers, some possible enquiry questions to interrogate the 
context of disciplinary genre may include: 


1. What ts the main or overall reason why expert readers who work in the subject 
area would want to read this type of text? 

2. What (if any) are the types of specialized knowledge necessary to fully 
understand the content information of the text? 

3. What specialist vocabulary is necessary for processing and understanding 
thas text? 


In developing discipline-specific answers to Question 1, novice writers 
could examine texts from their field (that relate to a particular genre) and 
form some hypotheses about reader purpose. They could then test their 
hypotheses by surveying academics or professionals who both read and 
contribute to the literature of the field. In relation to commonly named 
genres, such as research articles, students in the same class, after having 
investigated texts from their respective disciplines, could then compare 
their findings. 

In responding to Questions 2 and 3, novice writers could evaluate the 
extent and influence of discipline-specific lexis in shaping the texts of the 
genres of their field. To achieve this, students can analyse their sample of 
texts for discipline-specific types of knowledge and lexical items. 


6.3 Social genres and epistemology 


An important aspect of contextual knowledge that influences the nature 
and forny of written and spoken genres is epistemological viewpoint — 
reflected in how experts working ina particular field view, use and report 
knowledge. “Phis is supported by those working in the academic literactes 
movement (see Lea and Strect, 1998, 1999; Jones, Turner and Street, 1999; 
Sterer, 2000), who bold that a significant aspect of disciplinary differences 
ino academic writtng Gur be accounted for in terms of differences of 
epistemology. Por example, Lea and Street (1998) suggest that “what 
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more to do with issues of epistemology than with surface features of form 
... [and] underlying, often disciplinary assumptions about the nature of 
knowledge affect the meaning given to the terms structure and argument 
(p. 162). This is also supported by Ilyland (2000), who accounts for 
interclisciplinary clifferences in academic writing in terms of epistemolo- 
gical view and the role of the disciplmary community and its practices, 
including: ‘[discipline] community-recognised ways of adopting a position 
and expressing stance ... As a result, the rhetorical conventions of each 
text will reflect something of the epistemological and social assumptions 
of the author's disciplinary culture’ (p. 11). 

However, at this point it must be stated that understanding the 
epistemology of a particular discipline cannot be achieved exclusively as 
an atomized learning task in a writing class. To understand the 
epistemological viewpoints of academics working in a particular subject 
area — how they view knowledge — a necessary co-condition is to have an 
understanding of how they creale knowledge. The research or knowledge- 
creating paradigms employed within a = discipline (including the 
approaches, styles and methods of research — see Cohen, Manion and 
Morrison, 2000) clearly shape its research activities and give rise to the 
epistemological viewpoints that emerge in the writing of the discipline. 
Understanding the consequences of this knowledge-creating paradigm 
cannot, therefore, occur in a vacuum. It seems that a crucial aspect of the 
problems faced by apprentice student writers in the academy is that 
information about knowledge-creating within their particular fields is to 
some extent withheld unul students reach postgraduate level. At this level 
they are more likely to encounter primary reports of research in their field 
and to undertake research methods courses and carry out research 
projects themselves. On the other hand, undergraduates tend to encoun- 
ter research in secondary reports, such as in textbooks, and are less likely 
to be required to perform research themselves. As a result of this delayed 
exposure to the knowledge-creating paradigms of their ficlds, apprentice 
writers (both native- and non-native-speakers) are ‘feeling their way” or 
following their instincts in the early years of their academic writing until 
the full picture of their chosen discipline or field emerges later in their 
studies. Therefore, tasks that relate to the epistemology of a paruicular 
held need to examine knowledge creating and how it is carried out in the 
field and subsequently how it influences knowledge reporting. 

An illustration of the influence of epistemology that may be meaningful 
to more advanced postgraduate writers is provided by Berkenkotter ane 
Hucken (£995) in relation toa trend in reporting biology research. “Phey 
suggest that central to the locus on professional readimg ond prescuting 
research findings mp bielopy journals is the nece to satisty the search for 
bileresting new tobornmiien, especiully an relation to topics or areas ol 
Cquny thataae closely pedhated Co setendiisis’ own research taterests, Phoey 
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facts and, on the basis of these facts, making inferences. The literature of 
biology is mostly presented in the form of ‘the four-part experimental 
aruicle comprising of Introduction, Materials and Methods, Results, and 
Discussion sections, cach of which serves to codify scientific activity into a 
coherent narrative of inductive discovery’ (1995, p. 46). However, 
Berkenkotter and Hucken propose that articles in biology journals have, 
over time, modified their genre conventions to emphasize the news or 
newness aspect of the content of an article. To achieve this, they say that 
the articles that they examined spanning a 25-year period showed 
evidence of the gradual use of longer and more informative titles. Also, 
abstracts have become longer and more informative, and introductions 
contain more detailed summaries of the final results of the research. 
There is evidence of more use of informative subheadings to guide the 
reader to the ‘newsworthy’ parts of the article, and greater use of visual 
aids such as graphs, line drawings, schematic diagrams and photographs. 
Methods sections have become smaller and less prominent, in some cases 
being relocated to the end of the article in smaller type. They suggest that 
in the field of biology: 


The scientific journal article is gradually taking on text features that are 
analogous to those of news reports, and in so doing is conforming more 
to the actual reading practices of working scientists. In an increasingly 
competitive world where they are deluged with information, scientists 
must read quickly and efficiently. A top-down layout of important 


information facilitates a selective reading process. (Berkenkotter and 
Hucken, 1995, p. 39) 


If epistemology is considered to be a major influence on the creation of 
discourse within specific academic disciplines, the task, therefore, for the 
novice writer is to gain a clear understanding of the (epistemological) 
viewpoints that underpin and influence the writing of their field. It seems 
that for many students, developing an understanding of this type of 
knowledge (particularly in terms of its influence on writing) has to be 
(lone over time during the beginner writer’s engagement with their 
parucular discipline, since this type of information is not always overtly 
taught. For example, when the methodologies of knowledge-creating are 
taught (such as in research methods courses), it is often the case that no 
direct links are made between such methodologies and the forms of 
knowledge-reporting of the particular field. 

Thus, enquiry questions for novice writers seeking to uncover the 
epistemologics of the social genres of their particular discipline could 
mielude: 


I Flow is new knowledve created in this subject area? 


“) . 2 M 4) 
2 Flaw do experts in this subject area orien and use knowledge? 
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3. How ts new knowledge reported in this subyeet areca? 
4. What makes a piece of writing of Unis type (of a certain disciplinary genre) 
appropriate? 


Knowing the answers to Questions | and 2 is central to the issue of novice 
writers gaining an understanding of the discourse of their particular 
subject area. To answer these questions, students need to begin to 
understand (even in a rudimentary way) the research or knowledge- 
creating paradigms of their field, and the underlying assumptions of those 
paradigms. They need to be able to identify the research methods that are 
most commonly used in their field, and to consider the assumpuons 
underlying such methods and how those asstumptions influence the 
communication of knowledge. To answer these questions, students could 
examine recent issues of the research-reporting journals of their field, and 
identify the research methods employed. They then need to consider the 
ontological and epistemological assumptions that underpin these 
methods. 

Finding answers to Quesuons 3 and 4 involves considering how the 
particular aspects of knowledge creating and knowledge use (that they 
uncover when researching Questions | and 2) are mirrored in the written 
discourse of their field. 


6.4 Social genres and writer stance 


The overall context and epistemological viewpoint of a particular field, in 
turn, both exert an influence on the stance or standpoint that a writer 
adopts in communicating with his/her readers. Bakhtin (1986), in 
describing his notions of addressing a hearer through spoken language, 
states that ‘from the very beginning, the utterance is constructed while 
taking into account possible responsive reactions’ (p. 94). Bakhtin 
proposes that writing, like speaking, is also dialogic — a dialogue between 
the writer and the reader and that writing is constructed with the 
expectations and knowledge of the reader in mind. Like Bakhtin, Hyland 
(2005) also emphasizes that writing is dialogic “because it (writing | 
presupposes and responds to an active audience, and because it makes 
links to other texts’ (p. 88). Thus, in academic written genres created 
within specific disciplines, this awareness of a particular expert reader 
audience (involving Uie writer’s and readers’ shared knowledge of the 
activities and extant literature of the field) causes the writer lO take into 
account a range of disciplmary comtextual factors in order hc rite i 
acceptable realization ofa genre, Phese contextual Lictors will involve the 
already mentioncd atcas of disciplinary content karowledpe and cepiste 
mological viewport, 
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Hyland (2005) ascribes an important role to a category of linguistic 
features that he terms metadiscourse. He defines metadiscourse as ‘the 
means by which propositional content is made coherent, intelligible and 
persuasive to a particular audience’ (p. 39). Hyland presents a model for 
interpersonal metadiscourse features involving interactive and interactional 
resources (see Table 6.1 following). 


Table 6.1: Hyland’s interpersonal model of metadiscourse! 


Category Function Examples 

Futeractive Help guide the reader through the text Resources 

Transitions express relations between inain clatises in adelition: but: thus: ane 

Frame markers refer to discourse acts, sequences or stages finally; to conclude; Iny purpose is 

Endophoric markers refer to information in other parts of the noted above; sce Figs in Section 2 
Text 

Evidentials refer lo information from odier texts according to X; Z states 2, 

Code glosses elaborate propositional Meanings naincely; c.g such ast in other words 

interactional fnvolve the reader in the text Resources 

Hedges withhold commitnent and open dialogue might, perhaps: possible; about 

Boosters emphasize certainty or close dialogue in fact: definitely; iis clear that 

Attitude markers express writer's attinide to proposition unfortunately; | agree; surprising]y 

Selfmentions explicit reference to author(s) Rowe; my me; onr 

Engagement markers expheitly build relationship with reader Consider; note: vou can sec 


(Hyland, 2005, p. 49) 


Hyland ’s model provides a useful approach to systematizing the linguistic 
resources employed by writers in establishing their stance in respect of 
their subject-matter and their engagement with their audience. However, 
in relating Hlyland’s metadiscourse model to the genre framework 
presented here (of cognitive/social genres), it is proposed that a focus 
on the linguistic devices in Hyland’s model referred to as ‘transitions’ are 
more appropriately placed within the cognitive genre category if one also 
uses the cognitive genre model to analyse texts. In this way, transiuon 
markers are more comprchensively accounted for by Crombie’s (1985) 
interpropositional relations, which, as Crombie herself says, involve both 
semantic and pragmatic considerations, It is Important to note that in 
academic cliscourse such so-called ‘transitions’ cannot always be reduced 
to lists of grammatical signallers, since many discourse signallers, such as 
those of reason, means, purpose andl chronology, are effected lexically 
(such as by the use of verbs, particles, nouns or nominal groups) or simply 
through the juxtaposition of propositional content to achieve certain 
Meaty relauonships. 

Enquiry questions secking lo examine writers’ stance in a particular 
disciplinary social genre could be: 


1. What parts of the text Specifically wride or speak directly to the reader? 


Pape TG, Pivioned Ko (2005) Metadiseoise. Voudon: Contintuium. ‘Pable 
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writer’ it ‘ds the 
2. What are the features of language that show Une writer's attitude towards t 


text and its content? i 
3. What are the features of the language of the text that are brymg lo influence 
or persuade the reader in some way? ee 
4, What features of language im the text are veentarly used lo connect idea 


oe) 


Analysing the metadiscoursal elements of a genre involves ee eee 
the enquiry questions to a set of texts froma particular genre. Ifa . as 
novice writers has a common sample of texts, their Gndings could lead toa 
particular focus on salient categories of metadiscourse markers from 
Hyland’s model, lor example hedges and boosters, if they are parnculaey i: 
evidence in the commonly examined sample of texts. AnoMner approac 
would be to present and exemplify the categories of Hyland S seas bai 
and then get novice writers (from different disciplines) to pam a 
particular genre from their own discipline for frequently occurring 
metadiscoursal features. The class could then undertake some discussion 
of the differences in the ways that different disciplines address their 
audience through their different use of metadiscoursal language. 


6.5 Social genres and the staging of content 


As already discussed in this chapter, it Is regulariues in common 
communicative forms used to achieve a particular communicative poe 
(or set of communicative purposes) that are secn as central to ibe: 
social genres, such as for pedagogic purposes (Hyon, 1996 ). particu | 
regularities in the staging of the content In certain types 0 i 
regarded as central to defining genres in the two approaches tara 
Chapter 2. There, the review included the approaches to genre 2 ae 
by systemic functional linguistics and the approach of de: \ 2 
Specific Purposes movement. In both approaches, attempts are ma a 
relate the conventionally recognized, organizational stages of the praia 
of a social genre to actual linguistic features of exonipiay ee ee 
systemic functional approach to content staging Is In terms of a sc an 
structure, and the ESP approach is in terms of moves and steps. pines 
that offers patterns for academic texts tends to largely oaee os ha 
approach to genre. Aspects of academic articles that report Sones ue 
been quite intensively analysed, for example: PCa ORE ( jess h 
2000; Samraj, 2002; Swales, 1990, 1998; Thompson, 1994), Results . 
(Brett 1994; Williams 1999) andl Discussion seclions (Hopkins and Doe ea 
Evans, 1988; Jacoby, Leech and THolte, 1995; Peng, 1987: Swales and Feak, 
1994). Other academic or professional genres that fave heen analysed a 
tens of amove and step Serre include: serene] iL set TALieoyts (Dudley 
Kyans, F086, LO8o: hopkins and Dudley bevanus, POMS), poplar izecb mcaical 
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case stuches (Bhatia, 1993); and grant proposals for European Union 
research grants (Connor and Mauranen, 1999). 

Thus in approaching the teaching of a disciplinary genre or part genre 
(such as the Discussion section in research articles), the issue remains of 
how to employ a schematic or move and step structure Gf one has been 
offered). In relauion to learner writers, the key issue is that whenever this 
type of schema is presented, it should be able to provide a heuristic for the 
analysis of further texts (of the same genre) within a discipline, but a 
heuristic that should contain sufficiently general higher-level organizing 
structures to allow for a range of inter-textual differences within a single 
genre (see Paltridge, 1993a, 1997). While it is useful to provide learners 
with a content schema for a particular genre that relates to their learning, 
it is important to ask learner-writers to use it critically to examine a sample 
of texts, perhaps using some variation of the research questions offered 
below: 


1. What patterns of content staging have already been proposed for this category 
of texts? OR: What pattern appears to be used to organize the content of the 
lexis? 

To what extent does this patlern apply to the content of your sample of texts? 
Which of your lexts vary from the pattern, and in what ways? 

Where variation from the pattern occurs, what are the possible ‘local’ reasons 
for this in the variant texts? 


oa 


The questions related to content staging could be applied to a sample of 
texts belonging to a particular genre category. However, when considering 
content staging for the purpose of student analyses of texts, it may be 
more useful to focus on higher-level, more general content structures 
(such as moves), rather than more specific content schemata (such as 
steps), since with an increased specificity of focus will come greater 
variation of organizational choices and, thus, greater difficulty in estab- 
lishing generalizable patterns. Furthermore, if the focus is on a part-genre 
that relates to a relatively homogeneous purpose (for example Methods 
ancl Results sections in research articles), it may actually be more useful to 
examine the organizational structure of the text in terms of the use of a 
predominant cognitive genre than to focus on lower-level content 
schemata. Thus, il is important to separate the idea of content schemata 
from leas of general rhetorical structure as the latter may be more 
uschully considered in relation to the use of cognitive genres; this issue is 
discussed i the followmy section, 
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6.6 Social genres and cognitive genres 


In Chapter 1, it was stated that whole texts realizing different social genres 
(such as scientific reports) typtcally combine and frame a range of 
cognitive genres. However, some whole texts, such as for example 
instruction manuals, may be associated with a single cognitive genre by 
virtue of the fact that they have a single rhetorical purpose. (Cognitive 
genres, as Stated previously, are stretches of text that realize a single 
rhetorical purpose.) In Chapter 4, a model for cognitive genres was 
proposed as a way of describing prototypical discourse patterns that result 
from types of rhetorical purpose that commonly occur in academic prose. 
Because the type of classification used here is described in terms of a 
prototype effect (see Rosch, 1978), actual textual realizations of the model 
may be graded on a continuum from examples that are highly prototypical 
(that show all of the characteristics of the model) to examples that are 
moderately or only slightly prototypical, displaying the use of fewer 
features of the model. 

Much has been discussed and proposed in previous chapters relating to 
the internal structure and types of knowledge employed by cognitive 
genres, therefore there is no intention to revisit those issues here. (The 
last section of Chapter 5 provides an extensive discussion of the teaching 
of cognitive genre knowledge within the context of writing instruction.) At 
this point, however, the issue is considering the use of cognitive genres 
within larger social genres — usually whole texts. In larger, complex whole 
texts, such as research reports or dissertations, it can be helpful to 
examine parts of texts or conventionalized sections of texts in terms of 
their use of one or more cognitive genres, For example, students can 
examine a range of Methods sections in research reports in their field. 
This can provide a basis for examining organization of content, coherence 
and cohesion, and linguistic features of sections of texts that convention- 
ally draw on certain types of cognitive genres. 

Research questions relating to uncovering and examining cognitive 
genre knowledge within a particular social genre could be: 


1. What sections of the text aun to communicate a certain type of knowledge 
(e.g. describing data, describing a process, presenting contrastive argu- 
ments)? 

2. How is the communication of this type of knowledge organized? 

3. What types of language characterize the writing of this section of the text? 


6.7 Summary of social genre knowledge 


As has been mentioned my carter chapters, Biber (hO89), on the basis ol 
his findings from extensive corpus based rescarehy, proposes that penres 


(social pores) Tare chefoeed) ane distinguished om the Dass of svstenuatic 
ik 1 
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non-linguistic criteria, and they are valid in those terms’ (Biber, 1989, p. 
39). Therefore, the approach outlined in this chapter has involved 
describing social genre knowledge in terms of the ‘non-linguistic criteria’ 
of context, epistemology, stance, schematic structure and use of cognitive 
genres (see the summary in Table 6.2 following). The suggested questions 
for learners in relation to each of these knowledge areas provide a 
heuristic to deconstruct social genre knowledge in a particular context. 


Table 6.2: | Framework for analysing social genres 


Types of knowledge Research questions relating to 

Overall context Specialized subject knowledge Overall reader motivations for 
relating to concepts and text engagement, specialized 
acuvities; parallel specialized subject knowledge and spe- 
cra g 
linguistic knowledge such as cialized subject vocabulary 
technical vocabulary 

pistemology Disciplinary approaches to The creation, use and report- 

and values concerning know- ing of knowledge within a 
ledge, its formation and use _ particular discipline 

Writer stance Attitudinal features of lan- Use of language in terms of 
guage related to addressing — interactive and interactional 
and appealing to the audi- — metadiscourse 
ence 

Schematic Structure Conventionalized patterns for Schematic structure or moves 
staging certain types of con- and steps 
tent 

Use of cognitive genres Cognitive patterns of textual Cognitive genre knowledge 
organization | 


Compared with this rather open-ended approach to social genres, the 
previously outlined approach for Operationalizing cognitive genres (in 
Chapters 4 and 5) appears to be more prescriptive in terms of the 
combinations of organizational knowledge proposed in the cognitive 
genre model. However, in reality prescriptiveness in relation to the 
cognitive genre model may be more apparent than real. It is important to 
remember that the models are proposed as prototypes which, in their 
actual realizations, may closely resemble or be relatively different from the 
model. As such, cognitive genres need to be viewed as organizational 
tendencies rather than as fixed, immutable forms. The purpose in putting 
forward a model for their prototypical forms is to provide the curriculum 
designer, materials writer and teacher with frameworks around which they 
ean (a) deconstruct authentic textual segments in systematic ways and (b) 
organize materials, tasks and pedagogy that have a discoursal focus 
Involying cycles of leaming that begin and end with texts. In the social 
Benre ZCoOpMive pene proposal, it is seen that cognitive genres are 
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is retrieved to organize the representaion ol certain types of knowledge 
within larger, socially organized texts. 

A concern often expressed by some educators in relation to genre-based 
approaches to writing instruction is that they ire loo prescriptive and do 
not allow for the development of an individual authorial voice. In 
addressing this charge of excessive prescripliveness, it Is proposed here 
that highly competent writers have a well-developed understanding of the 
prototypical patterns that relate to each of these types of knowledge. Being 
familiar with such prototypes, experienced writers are able to integrate 
and exploit them in creative ways to achieve their individualized authorial 
purposes, appropriate to context and audicnce. 


6.8 Relating social and cognitive genre knowledge to EAP writing courses 


Chapter 5 presents a proposal for the incorporation of cognitive genres 
into the design of general EAP writing courses, such as courses for 
students preparing for studies in higher education. The following section 
continues this discussion of genre and pedagogy by including consider- 
ation of social genre constructs and the relative roles of social genre and 
cognitive genre knowledge in academic writing, and approaches to their 
incorporation into writing course design. Specifically, this discussion 
examines the inter-relationship of social and cognitive genre knowledge 


Wi: 


the creation of discourse; 
developing a discourse competence In learner writers; 
g 


inaterials design and pedagogy; 
assessment. 


Chapter 7, following, further develops the issues raised in this discussion 

presenting < iding ‘ ‘ it from a postgraduate 
by presenting and providing commentary on a un t a posts as 
level EAP course that is designed around social and cognitive genre 


knowledge. 


Social and cognitive genre knowledge and the creation of discourse 

Since the previous section of this chapter has ouuined an) approach to 
describing and deconstructing social genre knowledge anvel Clap ters dand 
5 presented an approach Co copnitwe genre knowledge, TL IS NOs Hatten lo 
consider the relative relationship between the two types ol gente 
knowledpe in the erenttion of extended wiitlen discourse, ely sochil 
pene andl Cop nllive: penne knowledpe, two sides ob the Se com in ae 1 
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genre-based pedagogy, It is important to understand their inter-relation- 
ship. 

The first key issue in the relative relationship of social genre and 
cognitive genre knowledge is attempting to understand the level of 
consciousness at which each type of knowledge appears to operate. At the 
beginning of Chapter 4, it was proposed that cognitive genre knowledge is 
procedural knowledge, which among native-speakers of a language is not 
(generally fully) engaged at a conscious level when encoding extra- 
linguistic content into extended written discourse in an organized and 
principled way. Native speakers tend to acquire this type of knowledge 
from their long experience and continuously developing knowledge of 
prior texts, and it is usually the case that their formal literacy education 
has contained little overt focus on the teaching of these forms of discourse 
structure. Nevertheless, given the requirement to represent certain types 
of knowledge in written discourse, it seems that native spcakers of English 
will employ, almost in an automatic way, the types of procedural 
knowledge described in the cognitive genre model. Furthermore, the 
second study reported in Chapter 4 also appears to inclicate that (given a 
particular rhetorical purpose) more proficient writers will adhere more 
closely to the features of the model than less proficient or less experienced 
writers. 

Social genre knowledge, on the other hand, tends to be more 
consciously developed as part of a writer’s induction into the genres and 
conventions of a specific professional, occupational or academic field. For 
example, the incorporation of communication studies courses into many 
business studies degrees attests to this more overt focus on social genre 
knowledge. Business letters, newsletters, memos, evaluative reports and 
promotional articles are genres that are often the objects of focus in such 
courses. In relation to genres that are used to report research findings, 
referencing systems and publication manuals, such as that of the American 
Psychological Association, and the editorial guidelines for submitters of 
articles to academic journals provide an increasingly prescriptive frame- 
work for the structuring of knowledge, textual organizauion and aspects of 
presentation, Similarly, the number of advice books on_ structuring 
academic assignment writing (especially dissertation writing) is also 
constantly increasing. In the case of social genres, it seems that the level 
of prescriptiveness and the rigidity of this specification seem to be 
mereasing rather than becoming more fluid. Swales (2004), in examining 
research genres, clescribes this process in terms of an increasing 
generification wy academic and professional communications. As an 
example, he discusses how academic institutions are increasingly using 
conventionalized documents to carry out administrative and institutional 
procedures, such as the tereasmely formalized hiring procedures of 
American civersidies iivolviip sich penres as “position FOQUCSIS, five-year 
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environment involves the knowledge of networks of related genres: 
‘[t]hese processes of generification require us lO pay much closer 
attention to the operation of genre sysfems (01 hierarchies, sets, networks 
or other kinds of collectivity’ (p. 5). However, another aspect of the use of 
social genres that Bhatia (2004) and others also point to is a tendency lor 
genre mixing and blending leading to the hybrid nature of many social 
genres, although Bhatia emphasizes that there appear to be definite 
constraints on the extent to which writers are able to do this. 

In relation to their respective influences on linguistic choices, the view 
taken here is that both social and cognitive genres influence the writer's 
choice of language, but they influence this choice in different areas. Social 
genre influences are exerted in relation to context-specific choices, such 
as the use of the specialized technical vocabulary (relating to a parucular 
field) and the choices of metatextual language relating to the area of 
writer stance, addressivity and audience. Furthermore, in terms of 
discourse organization, social genre knowledge relates to the conventio- 
nalized structuring of certain genres, such as the Introduction, Methods, 
Results and Discussion sections of the research article. On the other hand, 
use of cognitive genres relates lo an aim to represent a certain type of 
knowledge (usually within one section or sub-section of a larger text) anc 
influences linguistic choice in terms of the signalling of local discourse 
organization and lower-level, more specific aspects of coherence and 
cohesion. At this more detailed level of discourse organization, It 1S seen 
that Crombie’s (1985) interpropositional relations provide a more 
comprehensive approach to identifying the types of lower-level relanol 
ships within discourse, and their encodings in language, than the 
conventional lists of so-called transition markers that are found in many 
writing textbooks. 

Therefore, for designers of academic writing courses that use a whole- 
text or genre-based approach, the fundamental design choices are 
twofold. First, the designer has to decide which genre constructs (social 
or cognitive) should be selected as the basic unit around which the 
courses are designed. Secondly, the designer has to decide which type ot 
genre knowledge should be inchuded within the course and how it should 
be arranged. In selecting and arranging genre knowledge within a syllabus 
or programme, learner language proficiency and learner need ae 
central guiding factors. These factors are discussed in the following 


section. 


Relating social and cognitive genre knowledge to developing a discourse 
competence . . 
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teaching of academic writing is an mtegral part of most English for 
Academic Purposes (EAP) courses. EAP is essentially taught at three levels: 
pre-university (often called pre-sessional), in-sessional (undergraduate 
level) and, increasingly, postgraduate level. At each tevel, because of 
different types of learner competence and need, the focus of the course 
and the discourse requirements will be different. 

As stated previously, pre-sessional EAP courses, such as senior secondary 
school and foundation courses, cannot have a single discipline-specific 
focus. For example, they cannot, in the first instance, organize pedagogic 
units around the texts and practices of a single discipline, such as business, 
humanities or science — unless of course it is known that all of the students 
within a class group will be studying in only one of those areas. Ensuring 
the development of a discourse competence through courses at this level, 
therefore, needs to be achieved in two ways. The first involves making a 
principled approach to dealing with the more general features of 
discourse structure that occur in academic texts, and the second involves 
having a multi-context and a multi-textual dimension when focusing on 
discourse structures in different types of EAP course tasks. In the first 
instance, this can be achieved by approaching discourse knowledge in 
terms of cognitive genres. (Yhis issue was discussed and developed i 
considerable detail in Chapter 5.) However, such courses also need to 
anticipate the future challenge of disciplinary difference in the creation of 
texts, such as the students’ future assignment tasks in various subject or 
disciplinary areas. The cognitive genre knowledge presented at this level 
then needs to be taken and used in a multi-context, multi-textual phase of 
a learning unit, where it is used to examine and deconstruct discourse 
from a variety of subject areas or clisciplines. For example, having 
presented and practised the discussion cognitive genre, the course could 
then go on to examine how this structure is used in critique. As part of this 
focus on critique and using the discussion cognitive genre framework, 
students could be asked to analyse critique texts from a number of 
different clisciplines and compare their similarities and differences. 

The second level of EAP relates to in-sessional EAP courses ~ such as 
first- or second-year undergracluate courses. These courses usually aim to 
further address the language necds (and usually, most urgently, the 
writing needs) of students at this level. These students will usually have 
gained entry to higher education on the basis of an overall average JELTS 
(academic module) score of 6.0 or a TOEFL average score of 550 or 
higher. Towever, tt ts important to realize the limitations of these 
proficiency levels. The 2005 TELTS Handbook recommends an overall 
average IELTS score of 6.0 as probably being a suitable entry level to 
linguistically less demanding vocational training courses, such as in the 
areas Of “animal Tnsbandry, catering and fire services’ (p. 5). Therefore, 
students cetenopy codcerpraduare mnversity courses with this proficiency 
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Of these language needs, usually the most pressing at this level is the 
need to develop a discourse competence un relation to the writing skill, 
Students need to have the means to titerrogate, deconstruct and 
appropriately respond to the discourse requirements of undergraduate 
assignment genres, which, as a number of researchers point out, is not a 
straightforward issue. As Ann Johns (1997) says, these assignment genres 
are difficult to pin down and ‘are loosely and almost casually named’ (p. 
23). Furthermore, according to the academic Hteracies movement (Lea 
and Street, 1998), assignment genres vary greatly in their expectations 
because of the particular epistemologics of the different subject areas. 
This has been illustrated by a number of studies, such as Samray’s (2004) 
comparison of the genre of research reports from two disciplines. Thus, 
undergraduate tasks need to be subject to both cognitive and social genre 
analysis. 

In relation to cognitive genre constructs, assignment task prompts need 
to be interrogated in terms of the scope of types of discourse that they 
require. For exainple, students often encounter imperatives like describe, 
account for, explain, evaluate, provide a commentary. Cognitive genre know- 
ledge can be uscful in this regard, and can also provide a focused basis for 
asking clarification questions of a course instructor about their expect- 
ations ol the assignment tasks. In addition to understanding the cognitive 
genre requirements of undergraduate assignment tasks, students at this 
level also need to begin to understand the types of identity, orientation 
and metadiscourse that their parucular discipline requires. To this end, 
social genre analysis of texts of the discipline can help to answer questions 
in this area. The issues related to deconstructing the requirements and 
expectations of disciplinary assignments are multiplied in the case of 
undergraduates who are taking broad-based degrees and facing courses 
ancl assignments in a variety of subject areas. 

The third level of EAP of postgraduate courses will usually tend to focus 
on the written and spoken genres of reporting research and in some ways 
this area of EAP is the one that is informed by the deepest research base. 
Genres that are commonly used by researchers ancl are likely to be 
included within such courses are: the dissertation, the research article, the 
conference abstract and the conference paper. Other genres that have 
been investigated in this area are the reprint request, the grant proposal, 
and the book review. At this level, the EAP courses may still be 
interdisciplinary (taken by students from different subject areas), there 
fore there is a need to conscuiidy alert students to disciplinary differences 

in the research-reporting genres. Chapter 7 following addresses the issucs 
of incorporating social genre, copnitive genre and linguistic knowledge at 
this level by presenting and discussing one unit from a postpradiate-leve! 
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Social and cognitive genre knowledge in materials design and pedagogy 

In Chapter 5, iL was proposed that cognitive genres provide a reasonable 
basis around which to design a general EAP course, such as a syllabus unit 
for a pre-sessional writing class. The argument is that cognitive genres 
provide a basis for cycles of analysis and synthesis in conformity with 
implementing Widdowson’s (1990, pp. 146, 136) approach to Wilkins’ 
(1976) analytic syllabus and Skehan’s (1996) proposal for incorporating 
cycles of analysis and synthesis within a modified task-based syllabus. 

In approaching the design and delivery of courses that deal with both 
social and cognitive genres, it is suggested that essentially the same 
principles apply, and that a top-down approach to examining discourse is 
used, The framework for analysing social genre presented ‘in Table 6 1 
provides the hierarchy of knowledge around which analysis can be 
organized. The cognitive genre model can be used to examine the lower- 
level organizational units of the target genre. The cycle of learning 
proposed for genre-based syllabus design can be based on the approach of 
Hammond, Burns, Joyce, Brosnan and Gerot (1992). The staging of an 
EAP syllabus unit incorporating both social genre and cognitive gore 
knowledge is outlined under the following points: : 


@ Asmall sample of authentic texts are selected to be used as a basis 
for examining the social and cognitive elements of the genre. | 

e The syllabus unit follows top-down principles (social genre before 
cognitive genre). The enquiry questions proposed in the first section 
of this chapter could provide a basis for tasks used to deconstruct the 
different types of social genre knowledge. 

e The linguistic features that relate to the more socially constructed 
elements of the genre are dealt with at the social genre analysis 
stages. These could include elements such as technical lexis and 
metadiscoursal features (with the possible exceptions of transition 
markers, which it is proposed here are dealt with more adequately as 
part of the cognitive genre focus). : 

e The sample of texts is examined for its use of cognitive genres 

@ One (or more) of the most commonly occurring cognitive genres 1S 
deconstructed in terms of its higher-level organizational features 
and as a framework around which to practise salient features of 
grammar and syntax. 

e The cognitive genre framework provides Opportunities for writing 
pracuce, whereby students construct new texts with an intensive 
focus on organizational and linguistic features. 


Chapter 7 following then provides an example of a syllabus unit that 


meorporates Hits approach to the Staging of both the social and cognitive 
Relive clements, 
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Social genre and cognitive genre knowledge and writing assessment 

The EAP teacher, like teachers in other arcas of ELT, needs to have a 
developed knowledge of approaches to assessing the four language skills, 
particularly in relation to writing tasks. In particular, it would seem to be 
important to have knowledge of approaches to assessing the productive 
skills of speaking and writing in terms of performance-based assessment. 
McNamara (2000, p. 135) defines performance tests as “a language test in 
which assessment is carried out in a context where the candidate is 
involved in an act of communication’. Thus, for example, a performance 
test of writing would involve the writing of an extended piece of discourse 
in response to a task involving a specific communicative or rhetorical 
purpose relating to a context of communication. Using this type of 
approach to formative assessment of writing (and speaking) can be a 
vehicle for providing ongoing and cumulative feedback to (EAP) students. 
In effect, there are two broad ways of scoring writing tasks: 


e holistic scoring — assigning a single score for a whole text; 
e analytical scoring — assigning a separate score for each of a number 
of aspects of a task. 


In relation to the writing skill, for example, it is proposed here that this 
type of feedback can be best provided by using analytical approaches to 
assessing the writing skill, along with the use of portfolio assessment. 
While the advantages of holistic scoring are that it can be done quickly and 
it can be more easily multi-marked to check reliability, analyucal scoring 
requires the scorers to look at a range of aspects of the writer's 
performance. Its disadvantages are that it is time-consuming and there 
are potential problems with the validity of the composite score im 
measuring the tasks. For example, the weightings within the composite 
score may reflect the course designer’s preferences, but not provide an 
adequate overall operationalization of the task. The composite score, 
therefore, needs to relate to an overall theory of discourse in order to 
overcome these potential problems. However, in terms of providing 
systematic and ongoing cumulative feedback to writers, analyucal scoring 
can provide types of developmental feedback that are not offered by 
holistic scoring methods. 

To overcome the difficulty of operationalizing a writing task, it ts 
suggested that the soctal and cognitive genre frameworks proposed bere 
can provide a basis for the analyccat assessment oF FAP writtng, Pable 6.3 
following provides an csample ol a copnitive gemre assessment feedback 
form: which aay be used ia the aaalyueal assessment ofthe report 
copmilive penre, ai this case da rehition to describing mead sequential data 
Prom a seapdy or tabite 
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Table 6.3: Analytical marking guide for report cognitive genre 


Task Response 

Introduction The topic is explained in the student's words (1 point) 
One element of the legend is described (1 point) | 
All the elements of the legend or the axes are clearly 
described (2 points) 

Ideas Topic group or paragraph ideas: 4 
one point for each significant paragraph idea relevant to 
the data (maximum 3 points) 

The development of ideas: 
one point for additional data or development of the ideas 
above (maximum 3 points) 

Conclusion One point for a summary of the data 
(maximum 1 point) 

. . 2 al 
Discourse Organization 

Discourse Pattern { Clear evidence of a GeneralParticular pattern in the 
staging of the discourse 
(1 point) 

Organization of Some evidence of selection and ordering of the paragraph 

paragraph topics | topic ideas : 
(1 point) 

Selection and ordering of topic ideas follow a clear 
organizing principle (2 points) 

Paragraph Two points for each paragraph which contains a topic 

Development sentence and some clear development of the topic showing 
inter-sentential cohesion and coherence (maximuun 6 
points) 

— 

Sentence level Half a point for each syntactically correct, appropriately 

cohesion used cohesive device used within sentences Q(Qnaximiuun 4 
points) 

Language 
Vocabulary (1 point) limited, insufficient range for the topic 
es ; ‘ , 
(2 points) adequate range for the concepts of the Lopic 
(3 points) competent and controlled use of vocabulary 
} 
Sentence Structure | (1 point) weak, little subject/verb agreement, many errors 
(2 points) considerable number of errors but some sound 
sentences 
(3 poiuts) more developed sentences, fewer errors 
= (4 points) competent and controlled 


guide in Table 6.3 is used, there needs to be considerable discussion and 
negotmted agreement on the awarding of points in the ‘Discourse 
Organtation’ section, ia particular in relation to the sections for 
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‘Paragraph Development’ and ‘Sentence level cohesion’, An approach that 
has been followed (in the context where | teach) has been: 


e for paragraph development, two points are awarded os ee 
developed paragraphs in the body of the essay (but not ine 
introduction or the concluding paragraphs), and no single points 
are given, 

e for cohesion, half a point is awarded for the first instance of every 
correctly used cohesive device used al sentence level. 


Thus it is possible for writers to gain the full four points for cohesion a 
sentence level, while receiving no points for paragraph development 
because of the awkwardness and lack of discoursal cohesion and 
coherence resulting from the arrangement of the same sentences within 
paragraphs. In this way, a problem faced by many teachers of Sasa 
writing is addressed, that is, the teacher is able to give credit or ue 
writer’s ability to create sentences that are, on their own, internally 
cohesive, but able at the same time to indicate to the writer that there 1s a 
lack of cohesion and coherence in the way that the same sentences come 
together at a discoursal level. 
With holistic feedback, the assessment criteria are not transparent, while 
analytical marking provides more transparent criteria and feedback ae 
can provide the basis for consulting with novice writers. In this way, 
formative feedback arising from analytical marking (such as the marking 
guide in Table 6.3) can help to provide a basis for the redratuing of course 
work and the development of a portfolio of writing during an EAP course. 


6.9 Conclusion 


This chapter first proposed some of the central types of knowledge drawn 


i structi SOC CNres % & rovided a bricf 
upon in the construction of social genres and then provic 


overview of the social genre/ cognitive genre relationship, particularly ny 
lerms of its application to the teaching of academic writing. Chapter 7 
continues to examine the relauonship between cognitive genre and social 
iculz in relati saching of acadeniic 
genre knowledge, particularly in relation to the teaching aca 


writing. 


Chapter 7: Teaching genre knowledge in an 
advanced writing course 


7.0 Introduction 


This chapter illustrates the inter-relationship between social and cognitive 
genre constructs in the context of one unit of a postgraduate level writing 
course taught by the writer. This is a non-compulsory course for students 
who are engaged in research and dissertation writing and who are non- 
native speakers of English. Students taking the course are studying and 
performing research in a variety of disciplines. The unit topics of the 
course are shown in Table 7.1 following. 


Table 7.1 Postgraduate level writing course: unit topics 


1. Key issues in academic writing: audience, purpose, organization 

2. Reporting research: overview and introductions 

3. Reporting research: Introcluctions and the literature review 

4. Reporting research: Methods (1) 

5. Reporting research: Methods (2) 

6. Reporting research: Results 
Reporting research: Discussions 

8. Reporting research: titles, abstracts, acknowledgements and reference lists; 
conference abstracts 

9. Summary, paraphrase and plagiarism 

10. Critique 

11. Conference posters and conference presentations 

12. Grammar review 


While much of the course appears to be organized in terms of the 
conventional IMRD (Introduction, Methods, Results, Discussion) struc- 
ture that is commonly used in research-reporting genres, such as research 
articles in academic journals and dissertations, the acuivities and processes 
of the course aim to encourage course participants to consider disciplinary 
differences that occur in the reporting of research. IMRD, therefore, 
provides a general prototype or baseline against which disciplinary 
differences and preferences in research reporting can be identified and 
analysed. As part of this process, course participants then examine the 
research-reporting genres employed in their own particular disciplines. 
Thus, the IMAM) structure represents a polit of departure Co examine and 


practise aendemic writing as te rebites to the research reporting perres of 
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the writers’ own particular disciplines. The rationale for its use in the 
course is that developing an understanding of the characteristics of 
research reporung in one’s own particular discipline is beightened by 
awareness of the range of differences Uiat can occur in the research- 
reporting genres of a range of different disciplines. 


7.1 The sample course unit: syllabus 


This chapter examines the sixth unit of the course as an example of 
mtegrating social and cognitive genre constructs within a course unit that 
focuses on writing instruction. This unit deals with reporting the results or 
findings of research, such as in the Results sections in journal articles or 
dissertations. Table 7.2 following shows an outline of the syllabus for this 
particular unit of the course. 

This syllabus unit is selected for this chapter because the cognitive genre 
focus that it inclides (Report) is the same as that for the sample unit from 
a general EAP writing course presented in Chapter 5. The reason for 
selecting a course unit ata more advanced level that includes a focus on 
the same cognitive genre is to build on the general EAP proposal in 
Chapter 5 (that focuses more exclusively on cognitive genre knowledge) 
by illustrating the integration of cognitive and social genre knowledge. 

While the organization of this course unit is around the social and 
cognitive genre constructs presented in earlier chapters, the unit also aims 
to include the findings of extant research that has examined Results 
sccuons in research-reporting texts. The social genre section (the first part 
of the course unit) includes a focus on research that has examined Results 
sccuions in terms of existing social genre approaches. The studies that arc 
included in this section arc those of Brett (1994) and Williams (1999). Jn 
the second part of the course unit, which involves the cognitive genre 
focus, some research evidence ts provided as a basis for the selection of the 
content of this section, This is the report of a small-scale study (carried out 
by the writer) that invesugated the use of Report cognitive genres in a 
small sample of Results sections. 

Implementing the cual focus on social and cognitive genre knowledge 
in this course unit follows the gencral principle of Johns (1997) that genre 
knowledge, rather than being prescriptive by offering formulaic patterns 
or ready-made knowledge to novice writers, should involve providing the 
tools to investigate the gcures of their particular eld. Thus, a central aim 
of the approach here is to encourage novice writers to become discourse 
analysts as they uncover the attitudes, expectations, conventions atic 
fextual pouteros that orebite to owritag within them particukar discipline, 
The peme theary and research draws aypon ua thas umat are, therefore, 
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analysts, examine the genres of their discipline in terms of the two areas 
that Bhatia (2004) identifies — ethnographic and textual. As the ethnographic 
part of their analysis, novice writers gather information from experienced 
writers or other non-textual sources in ticir own fields. In their textual 
analyses, they cxamine a sample of Result-reporting texts from their field 
In terms of the range of the categories of social genre knowledge discussed 
in Chapter 6, and in terms of one particular cognitive genre (Report) from 
the model presented in Chapters 4 and 5. To assess this unit of the course, 
the students’ analyses and outcome writing tasks are gathered together asa 
portfolio that is developed and refined incrementally during the course 
and submitted at the end of the course. 


7.2 Results sections: social genre focus 


The approach to analysing Results sections employs the top-down 
approach of Chapter 6, with the different elements of social genre 
knowledge discussed in the sub-sections following. Each sub-section 
considers activities that may be useful in unpacking the enquiry questions 
that were first presented in Chapter 6, these questions relating to the 
knowledge areas of context, epistemology, writer stance, selene 
structure and, in the second part of the chapter, cognitive genres. 
Where relevant, existing research on Results sections will also be referred 
to; this mainly occurs in the third and fourth sections, which consider the 
writer stance and the schematic organization of Results sections. 

In Table 7.2, the activities of the course unit that relate to the social 
genre focus are briefly summarized as: 


® examine the functions and importance of Results sections in 
reporting research — including their relationship with the other 
sections of IMRD structure; 

e develop enquiry questions relating to the key areas of Results 
sections and investigate the context and epistemology of Results 
sections (in a particular discipline); 

e review existing research on Results sections and their functions 
(Brett 1994) and highlight language that relates to these social 
functions; . 

© carry out joint textual analyses of three Results sections in terms of 
Brett's (1994) categories and Swales and Feak’s categories (1994, 
2nd edn, p. 116), and decide which seems to work best; 

e carry out individual analysis of Results sections examining two 
Results sections from their own discipline using one of the two 
approaches (used in the joint analyses). 


In the following: sub-sections, each of these activilics is described in more 
detul following the approach to examining social genres proposed in 


Chapter G ancl using the learner enquiry questions that were first 
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Table 7.2: Unit 6 syllabus: reporting Results in research 


Aims: Social genre and disciplinary 


Contextual and 
epistemological 


Schematic and 
reetatextuad 


Student will understand the disconesitl 
Functions and rhetorical features of 
Result sections of rescarch articles /dis- 
sertations. These will include: 

@ functional relavanship of Results 
sections to other parts of MRD 
structure; 

® reporting, mextatextual and com: 
mentary functions of Reports sec- 
uons; 

e integrating graphic data — referring to 
and highlighting language; 

@ language related to strength of 
claim/ modality. 


Activities 


Students will: 

e cxamine the functions and nnport 
anec of Results sections in reporting 
research, inchiling their relanionship 
with the other sections of IMRD 
SITUCTUUNC: 

© develop enquiry questions relating to 
the key areas of Results sections and 
investigate the extratextual context 
ancl epistemology of Results sections 
(relating to a partcular discipline); 

@ review existing research: on Results 
sections and their functions (Brett 
1994; Williams 1999) and identify 
features of language that relate to 
these finetions; 

e cany out joint textual analyses of 
three Results sections i terms of 
Brews (1994) categorics and Swalcs 
and Feak’s categories (1094, 2nd edn, 
p. L1G) and decide which scems to 
work best; 

@ carry out individual analysis of Results 


secuions, examining two Results sec- 
tions from their own discipline using 
one of the bve approaches (used in 
the joint analyses). 


Aims: Cognitive gen 


re and linguistic 


Activities 


Overall 


Gestalt struchoe 


Dascarersed 


Iiterpropositional 


Relations 


bexnwal 


Students will be able to write a 200-word 
data report describing: non-sequential 
data from a line graph, bar graph, pic 
graph or table, 


Students will use a WHOLE-PART 
scbematic structure for whole reports 


section of information reports. 


Suidents will incorporate a Previn 
Details discourse pattern in writing an 
information report. 

Students will have practice in writing 
topic sentences and developing para- 
graphs appropriate to this type of writ- 
ing and the type of content data 
involved. 


Aaaplification: 


Lo restictive and reduced: relative 
chiuses (adjectival); 

2B objectnouwa chases; 

Soarticle use to show specie, 

Nanifile Contest: 

Students will essntie the use of svn 


tactic ane) Lexical isatkers af Coatiast 


Shaders will vevtew vocababuy rebuce 


fostitedios siete cheba cerngeutans 


and an UP-DOWN schema for the body 


Smidents will focus on the strucotres of 


Students will: 

e consider a guided analysis of one of 
the three sample Results sections 
(alyeady examined in the social genre 
analysis) in terms of the highertevel 
features of Report cognitive genre — 
schematic, discourse pattern; 

@ analyse the other two sample texts for 


occurrences of these higher-level 
Report cognitive genre features: 
e analyse the language of the sample 


the definite article as a cohesive 
device used to indicate specificity, aud 
the specifying structures of restrictive 
(dependent) and rechiced reladve 
clauses, adjectival phrases and object 
now Clauses; 

@ perform linguistic analysis and prac- 
tice tasks; 

e@ carry ord a joint construction of 
Report cognitive genre text mivoleing. 
dat 

eccany onl an rdivichial coustinedon 
ol a sinila dakereporbng text, 


Results sections in rerins of the use of 
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presented in that chapter. Essentially the two strands of the genre 
investigation involve first an ethnographic focus, where novice writers (the 
students on the course) interview expericneed writers in their fielcl, and 
secondly a textual examination of a sample of Results sections. It is 
proposed that preparation for the wo aspects of the investigation will 
proceed by students initially developing a schedule of interview questions 
(from the four areas of social genre knowledge) and by selecting a sample 
of Results section texts from their particular discipline. Students first carry 
out the interviews and other extra-textual investigations (using the 
questions from the four areas of social genre knowledge presented in 
Chapter 6), and subsequently use their findings as a basis for carrying out 
the textual investigations. In the explanations of each of these activities 
that follow, the actual pedagogic order (ethnographic followed by textual 
analysis) is not followed, but rather the discussion is organized around the 
four areas of social genre knowledge with their related enquiry questions, 
as presented in Chapter 6. Following these explanations, the chapter then 
turns to the cognitive genre focus in relation to Results sections. 


The context and purpose of Results sections 
In Chapter 6, the possible questions for learner analysis relating to the 
context and purpose of a social genre were stated: 


e What is the main or overall reason for readers within a particular freld 
wanting to read this type of text? 

e What (if any) are the types of specialized knowledge necessary to fully 
understand the content information of this type of text? 

e What context-specific vocabulary is necessary for processing and understand- 
ing this type of text? 


Inducting novice writers into the part genre of Results secuons begins with 
the issue of context. This involves some initial teacher input, such as 
reviewing the generally accepted functional relationships anc roles of 
Results sections within the IMRD structure in research-reporting texts. 
Learners are then introduced to the enquiry questions relating to context, 
and guided towards gathering a sample of four or five Results sections 
from their own particular disciplines for future textual analysis. For this 
textual analysis, the students are required to select articles from peer- 
reviewed journals in their own fields. 

In relation to context, the ‘ethnographic’ or human investigation 
involves novice writers asking the first two enquiry questions of more 
experienced writers in the particular cliscipline as to their expectations of 
Results sections tn their discipline. (Experienced’ here is taken to mean 
writers who have achieved more than one peer-reviewed publication.) This 
lype of tivestigation needs to mivolve gathering and comparing the views 


of mere than one informer’ at order to develop a bakineed view of the 
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field. (Thus, students from the same ficld cach interview a different 
informant.) Students then try to idenuily similarities and differences in the 
informants’ views in order to gain an overview or synthesis of ideas from 
their discipline. Students [rom the same discipline also then compare 
their interview information with students from other disciplines in order 
to identify similarities and differences ol approaches to Results sections. 

The textual stage of the investigation of context and purpose begins 
with the novice writers initially examining their sample of texts in terms of 
their conformity to the findings gleanccdl from the interview questions 
relating Lo context. 


Epistemology and Results sections 
In Chapter 6, possible questions for learner analysis relating to the 
epistemology of social genres were listed: 


© How is new knowledge created in this subject area? 

e How do experts in this subject area view and use knowledge? 

e How is new knowledge (such as research resulls/findings) reported in this 
subject area? 

e What makes a piece of writing of this type appropriate? 


Trying to uncover the epistemology of a discipline and its influence on 
writing (in relation to Results sections) involves both ethnographic and 
textual research activities by novice writers. Yet, as was emphasized in 
Chapter 6, developing this type of knowledge generally requires a lengthy 
period of engagement with a parucular field, its research activities, 
processes and research-reporting genres. Nevertheless, the questions 
above relating to epistemology can lead to some useful consciousness- 
raising that may help to sharpen the novice writer's awareness of this type 
of knowledge, and help them consider the influence of such knowledge 
on research-writing. 

In relation to uncovering the epistemology of a particular discipline, the 
first two questions are really underlying quesuons that novice writers need 
to constantly keep before them in developing their understanding of their 
ficld. Systematic answers to these two questions come from their gradual 
clevelopment of an in-depth understanding of the approaches, styles and 
methods of research in the field — this may come partly [rom a research 
methods course as well as reading, carrying oul and reporting research 
over a period of time. [tis suggested that students begin by considering 
the first two questuons wid then write ae stimnnay of them current 
understanding of knowledge creation in ther field. Chey therapply tis 
summimary to there textual siailysis, aid consider how they see this as beg 


reflected in the Results sections that they are aialysiap. 


Vhe third and forth questous are used ia the ethnopiiphie mvests 
patton. Tiforoiaits are aeded: how resolis or fardiips are reported and 
Wht ake thes type ob writ appepaate within thet partie iba 
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discipline. Again the novice writer needs to gather the views of several 
informants and try to synthesize their views lor common features and areas 
of agreement. They then compare their informants’ views with their 
currently held view, which they have written in the initial summaries. 


Addressivity and audience in Results sections 
Research questions seeking to examine writers’ stance in a particular 
disciplinary social genre could be: 


© What paris of the text specifically guide or speak. directly to the reader? 
e@ What are the features of language that show the wriler’s altitude towards the 
text and its content? 


© What are the features of the language Of the text that are trying to influence or 
persuade the reader in some way? 


Writer stance stems from context and epistemology but is encoded within 
the discourse, and investigating writer stance relates to the textual aspects 
of the novice writer’s discourse analysis. The types of language that relate 
to writer stance arc sometimes referred to as meladiscourse, and the 
cliscussion of this in Chapter 6 points to Hyland’s (2005, p. 49) model for 
metadiscourse. 

In dealing with writer stance and related language in Results sections, the 
students examine examples of the types of language that Hyland identifies 
as metadiscourse in the guided analysis of selected texts. First, as an 
example of research that examines one aspect of metadiscourse, students 
examine the study of Brett (1994), who examined the Results sections from 
20 sociology research articles employing what he calls three communicative 
categories, one of which he termed metatextual, which he says ‘defines parts of 
the text which refer to the data or to other written sections; it is text about 
the text... guiding the reader to other parts of the writing’ (p. 52). In the 
sample of sociology examples that he examined, Brett sees what he calls 
‘metatextual’ statements as a recurring pattern in Results sections — 
something that is addressed in the next section. After examining Brett's 
earlier approach, students then examine Hyland’s model for actual 
linguistic features of metadiscourse, and specifically the interactional 
aspects of metadiscourse. This is then exemplified by guided analysis of one 
or two Results sections to idenuly uheir particular use of features of 
interactional metadiscourse. Students then use this approach to examine 
their own sample of texts, in order to begin to develop an understanding of 
writer stance and the use of related metadiscoursal language. 


Content schemata and Results sections 


Research questions seeking to examine content schemata in particular 
diseiphiaay social ecnres could be: 


© fe what extent does this pattern apply to the coutent of your sample of texts? 
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e@ Which of your texts vary from the pattern and in what ways? 
e@ Where variation from the structure occurs, what are de ‘local’ reasons for thas 
in the variant texts? 


Carrying out this part of the learner research depends on the oe 
existing analyses of the genres that have been offered in current research. 
The teacher, therefore, needs to be familiar with any existing research on 
the target genre of the learners in order to guide them thradgh this 
section. If it is the case that no schematic structure or move and step 
structure has been offered for a particular genre (and_ this te quite 
possible), it is useful to look for organizational patterns for the staging of 
content within their sample of texts, and then pool ideas with stucents 
working in the same subject area. Within a novice writer group eompreime 
students from different disciplines, it may be possible to compare findings 
among ¢lisciplines. _ 

In the case of Results sections (like Methods sections), exisung research 
has generally not proposed an organizational structure for the staging of 
content (such as the CARS move structure that has been proposed for 
Introductions — sce Swales, 1990, p. 141); however, there is in the 
literature some discussion about the types of information that may or may 
not be included in Results sections. In published pedagogic materials, 
Swales and Feak (1994, 2nd edn) discuss this issue of including 


commentary in Results sections. They say: 


It is traditionally said that the Results section of a RP should simply 
report the data that has been collected; that is, it should focus 
exclusively on the ‘actual’ results. (p. 234) 


At this stage in the unit, it ts appropriate to review existing feelin 
Results sections (Brett, 1994; Williams 1999) including the poe 
of graphic data (Berkenkotter and Hucken, 1995). Swales and Feak a a 
p. 233) point to corpus research (Thompson, 1993, who examined 2 

biochemistry papers) which shows the types of interpretauve or commen- 
tary statements that can be found in the Results sections of some research. 


This research has to be treated with caution because of the smallness of 


the sample (only 20 papers) and the fact that it relatcs to only ul 
discipline — biochemistry. Also, as noted in the previous Seen on a i 
stance, Brett (1994) examined the results sections from 20 sociology 
research articles employing what he calls three communicative rable ares: 
metalextual, presentation and comment. Bretts definitions of pts ol Results 


sections include the following: 


[Mfetatextval deliaies parts of the text which refer Go the dation to other 


Written sections, dais Cext about tre Cost puidinp the reader a oles 


it Ne : : ove which objectively 
pats Of Cie woithayy presen tition t ateporics abe TE j 
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and impersonally report, present, or highlight the results or the ways in 
which they were obtained ... comment categories are those in which 
authors offer their own interpretation of, or comment and opinion 
about, the results already presented, building up on the presentation 
categories. (p. 52) 


Brett claims that the organizational categories he identifies are cyclical, 
the most frequent pattern being pointer (metatextual) followed by statement 
of finding (presentation), andl substantiation of the finding (comment). He 
describes cach of the three communicative categories in terms of their 
linguistic features. In another study, Williams (1999) analysed eight 
medical research articles using a modified version of Brett's communica- 
tive categories. While Williams found Brett’s model to be ‘an adequate 
basic model for the rhetorical categories of Results sections for interdis- 
ciplinary genre analysis’ (p. 362), he observed that the cyclical patterning 
proposed by Brett for sociology articles was less common in biomedical 
articles, where the Results section tended to be presented in a more linear 
way. He therefore suggests that both the type of research (approach, style, 
method) and the subject-matter influence organization, which may be 
either chronological or hierarchical. The problem, however, with both of 
these studies is that they were only examining Results sections from two 
disciplines or subject areas — those of sociology and medicine. 
Furthermore, their analyses of Results sections is descriptive in terms of 
content categories, rather than structural in terms of internal textual 
organization. 

Following a review of the research on Results sections, course partici- 
pants undertake guided, joint analyses of several Results sections. First, the 
class jointly examines two or three pre-selected Results sections in terms of 
Brett’s (1994) categories and Swales and Feak’s categories (Swales and 
Feak, 1994, 2nd edn, p. 116) and then present their views in a discussion 
about which approach seems to work best. Students then perform the 
same analysis on the staging of content within their sample texts from 
their particular discipline and report their findings. 


7.3 Results sections: cognitive genre focus 


This section consists of two parts. The first outlines a small study that 
provides the basis for the selection of the cognitive genre focus in the 
Results scetion course unit. The second part outlines the pedagogic focus 
of Unit 6 on cognitive genre knowledge, the activities related to this focus, 
and thei staging, 
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Analysis of cognitive genres within a sample of Results sections 

Introduction 

Existing genre analyses (see Brett, 1994; Willams, 1999) propose that 
Results sections can involve different funcional purposes: 


® presenting data; 
e commenting on or explaining data, 
e guiding the reader (metatex tual informauon). 


Therefore it seems likely that, in terms of ciscoursal resources, Results 
sections will draw upon more than one cognitive genre. However, in this 
small study, it is proposed that the main cognitive genre employed in 
Results sections will be Report — the presentation of non-sequential data 
(see Chapter 4, Table 4.5), which relates to the first of these three types of 
functional purpose, that of presenting data. Thus Results sections will tend 
to consistently exhibit many of the features of this cognitive genre 
structure. In order to investigate this hypothesis relating to the usc ol 
cognitive genres in Results sections, a small-scale genre study was carried 
out in which a sample of Results sections was analysed. 


Methods 

To select the texts for the sample, academics in one university (in New 
Zealand) were asked to name the three or four journals in their field LO 
which they most frequently referred, and Results sections from articles 
published in the year 1999 were selected from the nominated journals. 
The criteria for the inclusion of a Results section in the sample was that 
the article from which it was drawn must report an actual research 
investigation and conform largely to the IMRD (Introduction, Method, 
Results, Discussion) structure in reporting the research. Results sections 
were included from the following subject areas: 


Table 7.3. Results sections study 


Subject Number of Results sections 
Applied Linguistics 2 
Education 2 
Management 2 
Sociology 2 
Psychology | 2 

10 (total) 


The small sample consists of 1,764 words. (he celerenece lst for the 
sample ts shown tn Appendix 5.) Phe Results sections were seamed: mite 


plain text files and analsed ta awo waves: fast they were bated sualyseah in 


relation to the featares ef fle model for copniuive pemres, aid secondly 
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using corpus software Oxford WordSmith Tools 4.0 (Scout, 2004). This 
involved developing a word-list for the sample and performing concord- 
ance searches of frequently occurring coliesive devices. 


The rater analysis 

As the rater, the writer analysed the sample of 10 texts for the occurrence 
of stretches of discourse that conformed to features of the cognitive 
genres proposed in the model (Chapter 4, Table 4.5). Analyses of the 
three levels of knowledge (gestalt structure, discourse patterns and 
interpropositional relations) were handwritten on each script. This study 
did not attempt to grade the degree of conformity to the model in the analysis 
of the texts. The benchmark for classification used was: where stretches of 
text appeared to conform maznly to the features of a particular cognitive 
genre, they were classified in terms of that category. 


The corpus analysis 

The purpose of the corpus analysis was to provide empirical clata to 
compare with the findings of the rater analysis. Specifically, a comparison 
was made between the analysis of interpropositional relations and the 
corpus findings. Using Oxford WordSmith Tools 4.0 (Scott, 2004), a word- 
list was generated for the sample of Results sections and the most 
frequently occurring function words (that related to cohesion) were 
identified. Concordance searches were performed on the salient function 
words, including scrutiny of the contexts in which they occurred. The 
frequencies and particular uses of these words were then compared with 
the rater analysis of interpropositional relations in the whole sample. 


Findings: the rater analysis 

Using the cognitive genre model as a basis for examining the corpus, 
Results sections were found to consist of a range of textual resources in 
terms of the cognitive genre model, but most were found to make some 
use of the report cognitive genre. This variety of textual resources appears 
to support the earlier research referred to that proposect Results sections 
will have a variety of functions, including presenting data, commenting on 
data, and guiding the reader through linguistic and non-linguistic 
information such as tables or graphs. Table 7.4 following shows the use 
of cognitive genres in the sample of Results secuons. 

The analysis of the sample showed that a salient interpropositional 
rclauion was what Crombie calls Amplification, which comprised 23% of 
the total number of interpropositional relations identtfied in the sample 
of 10 texts. (The cognitive genre model proposes that Amplification is a 
frequent relation in both report and recount cognitive genres.) Table 7.5 
following provides an explination of the Amplification relation. 
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Table 7.4: The use of cognitive genres in Results sections 


Texts Cognitive Genres 
\ Report (4) 
2 Report (4) 
3 Report (1) 
4 Report (1), Explanation (3) 
5 Explanation (4) 
6 Report (1), Discussion (1) 
7 Report (1) 
8 Recount (1), Report (2), Discussion (1), Explanation (1) 
9 Report (3) 
10 Report (1) 


The number in parentheses shows number of occurrences of a cognitive 
genre within a Results section. 


Table 7.5: Defining the amplification relation 


Examples: Language 


{nterpropositional | Description 
features from the corpus 


Relation 
Amplification: ‘This relation involves explicit | ‘The figures broadly support 
or implicit repetition of the the informal characterizauon 


propositional content of one 
member of the relation in the 
other member, together with a 
non-contrastive addition to that 


that softer disciplines tend to 
employ more citations ...” 
(Text 1) 

(restrictive and reduced relative 


propositional content clases) 

(Crombie, 1985, p. 26). The data from the three 
groups of learners reveals that 
the Imperfect was used across 
all lexical classes.” (Text 2) 
(noun clauses as the object of a 
sentence, reporting verbs and other 
lypes of reporting structures) 


Findings: the corpus analysis 
The rater analysis showed that subordinate clause structures using “thaU as 
a cohesive device were important in this type of writing. To provide further 
data to support the rater analysis, a Corpus analysis was performed on the 
same sample. The software used was Oxford WordSmith Tools 4.0 (Scott, 
2004). Table 7.6 following presents data about the first 20 words from the 
wordlist and shows a relatively high frequency of occurrences of “Chat in 
the sample. , 

Concordance searches of the 79 occurences of thar Come that 38 
itroduceal object noun chauses, 37 intvodiecd: rebrtive chases, snd only 


four occurrences Of SHAE were rot Conpune nor Clevady these biidiaips 
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Table 7.6: Results corpus wordlist 


Item Total No of texts 

number occurred in 
the 642 10 
of 380 10 
and 263 10 
in 243 9 
to 181 10 
a 140 10 
for 126 10 
were 104 10 
with 82 10 
that 79 10 
was 74 10 
as 72 10 
by 65 9 
lwo 53 9 
table 49 10 
is 47 7 
per 45 3 
their 45 8 
| cent 43 3 


suggest that these structures are important in this type of writing and 
should be included in any linguistic focus in relation to Results sections. 


Discussion 

This small preliminary genre study can only be considered indicative 
because of the smalJness of the sample. But the rater analysis indicates, as 
suggested by earlier reviewed research, that Results sections use a range of 
discoursal resources to fulfil different types of rhetorical purpose. 
However, the central purpose appears to be that of the presentation of 
data or information, which is borne out by the regular use of report 
cognitive genre in all ten texts of the sample. This use of report appears 
to be supported by the high frequency of cohesive elements that are 
centval to report cognitive genre. Therefore, on the basis of these 
findings it is proposed that for the purposes of a pedagogic focus on 
discoursal knowledge (such as ed se foe - ie cognitive 
genre model) report coguitive genre is a satient discoursal structure Lo 
seleet for sueboa focus, Sieh focus could relate to the anatysis and 
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creation of texts that focus on the represen lauon of data and, in 


particular, numerical data. 


The teaching focus on cognitive genres in Results sections 
In Chapter 6, the proposed student cuquiry quesuons relauing to 
uncovering and examining cognitive genre knowledge within a parucular 
social genre were: 
@ What are the different micro-level communicative aims of sections of this text: 
@ How is information or arguinent structured in relation to these aims? 
e@ Ave there patterns or types of writing which relate lo these aims? 


In the social genre focus on schematic structure, It was discovered that 
extant research on Results sections points to the three functions of Results 
sections: metatextual segments that guide the reader (called ‘pointers’ by 
Brett, 1994), the presentation of data or findings, and explanations of 
aspects of the findings. The proportions of these types of textual segments 
appear to vary according to disciplines, but generally we scems that 
segments OF text concerned with the actual presentation of findings tend 
Lo occupy the largest part of the Results sections. Clearly the nature of the 
data reported in Results sections will vary wiclely between quanutative and 
qualitative research, yet usually at this point in the research reporung 
there is an attempt to present findings or results in a compact and 
principled way for the reader. On the basis of the small study reported in 
the previous section, It is proposed that in many research articles the 
presentation of data can be the communicative aim for this part of the 
Results section, and that this local communicative purpose 1s often 
realized by the text segments that realize the features of report cognitive 
Ben, ee 

The syllabus relating to the cognitive genre focus in Unit 6 of the course 
(Vable 7.2) outlines the leamer activides that are part of the cognitive 
genre focus in the unit. Following a top-down approach, students will: 


e consider a guided analysis of one of the three sample Results 
sections (already examined in the social genre analysis) in tertns ol 
the higher-level features of report cognitive genre — schematic, 
cliscourse pattern; 

e analyse the other two sample texts for occurrences of these higher- 
level report features; 

e analyse the language of the sample Results sections in terms ol the 
uses of the definite article as a cohesive device used) to indicate 
spccHicity, and the specifying: Stucires Of LeStrletive (etependent) 
anid reduced relative clauses, adjectival pliases and object noun 


Chutses: 

@ perfor Uniptistic aialysts anid practice Gisks . 
CUPP y cotta jou conmedrue ton ol report COP TEEIVE Bere tent ively 
clatat, 


Uiatnitiinany.com 
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ee carry oul an individual construction of a similar data-reporting text. 


These activities arc oudined in further detail in the following sub-sections. 


Teacher-guided analysis of @ text 

This involves idenulying a segment of text in one of the three Results 
sections that is a realization of report cognitive genre. This text segment is 
isolated, and students are first asked to read it intensively and answer the 
following questions about the staging of the content: 


What overall information about the research is included in the introduction? 
e What are the lopics of the subsequent paragraphs? 
@ What rule could you make about information that should be included in the 
opening section of a section of lexis that presents data? 


e What is the organizing principle for information in the body section of a data 
presentation section? 


Feedback and discussion of these preparatory questions leads to the 
presentation of an analysis of the text segment in terms of the three 
knowledge areas of the cognitive genre. These include the gestalt 
structure of ideas represented within the text (whole-part, up-down), the 
discourse pattern of the written text (preview details), and the principal 
cohesive structures, being those related to the most frequently occurring 
interpropositional relations. (The study in the previous section identifies 
these as dependent clause structures, and to this will be added a related 
focus on definite article use as a cohesive device.) 


Student analysis of sample texts 

Students then analyse the other two sample texts that have been previously 
encountered during the social genre analysis for features of the report 
cognitive genre model. They identify any stretch of text that conforms to 
the report cognitive genre structure, and the extent to which the textual 
segment exemplifies the features of the model. They also note the overall 
amount of the text in each of the two Results sections that is structured by 
report cognitive genre. 


A linguistic focus on cohesive devices 

The main cohesive features that promote coherence, as exemplified in the 
initial sample report text, are then examined more intensively. The small 
study of Results sections reported in the previous section revealed 
Crombic’s Amplification relation to be a frequent, lower-level organiza- 
onal device in report texts, and in Results sections where the discourse 
uses this copnitive genre. Thus die role of hypotactic structures, such as 
dependent and reduced relative clauses ind object noun clauses, are 


cxumbned) as cohesive devices, Also in conjunetion with these structures, if 
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scems to be salient to examine the role of the definite article as a central 
cohesive device for this particular cognitive genre, The following functions 
of the definite article have been found to provide a useful basis to examine 
article use in textual segments structured by report cognitive genre: 


e Previous mention, e.g. @ questionnane was employed to gather preaminary 
data. The questionnaire consisted of ... 
e Uniqueness, only one of its kind, c.g. the most significant finding. a 
e Defined by another noun: 
before the noun, e.g. the survey findings ... 
after the noun, joined by ‘of/of the’, e.g. the findings of the survey ... 
e Defined by a phrase, e.g. the responses from the initial sample group 


indicated ... 
e Defined by a relative clause, e.g. the responses that emerged from the 


initial questions indicated ... 


Linguistic analysis and practice tasks 

Students then work through practice tasks designed to increase their 
awareness and accuracy of use of the target cohesive devices. Where 
possible, such tasks are designed to have a discoursal focus, such as using a 
cloze or textual format so that the coherence role of the device within 
discourse is not lost; it is important that the language feature is seen as 
part of a functioning, operational whole rather than a discrete piece of 
linguistic knowledge. (Focusing on linguistic features at this stage in the 
eenre-based teaching and learning cycle is intended to support this idea.) 


Evamimation of actual Results sections for occurrences of report 

Aller practice tasks that focus on the salient linguistic features that 
contribute to cohesion, the other two example Results sections are 
analysed by students for their use of these linguistic features. 


Joint construction of a report . 
Students are then provided with data that occurs within a hypothetical 
Results section and jointly construct a small data-reporting text that 
employs the gestalt structure, discourse pattern and cohesive features ol 
ihe report cognitive genre, This task can be carried out in a number of 
ways, such as a partial cloze completion or manipulating the sentence ancl 
paragraph clements of a model text response that have becn printed on 
card, cul up and scrambled. Whatever Format is sclected lor the joiml 
construction task should promote a joint discussion and a jotut focus on 


the features of the cognitive genre model, 


Indioidual constirehon of a report 
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individual realizations of a report cognitive genre text. The task should 
provide the opportunity for writers to employ the different aspects of the 
procedural knowledge that has been presented at this phase in the unit. 

Although the social genre focus and the cognitive genre focus are 
separated and sequential in the organization of this syllabus unit, the 
underlying idea of the design of the unit is that both aspects are closely 
inter-related, and that knowledge of both areas is necessary in order for 
novice writers to develop their discourse competence in relation to the 
sub-genre of Results sections. By initially addressing the social genre 
aspects of Results sections, it is possible to establish the disciplinary and 
discoursal contexts in which the part-genre occurs, and to provide the 
means to develop a grounded knowledge of its conventionalized forms 
and functions in different disciplines, such as the different disciplines to 
which the novice writers belong. Against the socially constructed context 
of the genre and the related areas of knowledge, the cognitive genre focus 
considers more abstract procedural knowledge (as well as linguistic 
knowledge) that enables the writer to deal with the issue of the textual 
representation of findings in terms of data, and in particular nunacrical 
data. Although these two areas are closely inter-related they are concerned 
with different objects of enquiry and need to be described and introduced 
in different ways and possibly at different stages in the learning process. 
This dual focus in the theorizing and model testing of previous chapters 
which has formed the basis for developing the particular advanced-level 
academic writing course exemplified in this final chapter. 


7.4 Conclusion 


This book began by noting the multiplicity of approaches and terminolo- 
gies that have been proposed to relate discourse classification (in terms of 
constructs like genre or text type) to pedagogy. In relation to this 
situation, the aims of this book have been twofold: first to presenta critical 
review of genre theory as it is currently applied to pedagogy, and secondly 
to present and exemplify a framework for systematizing approaches to 
genre and their application to the teaching of writing. One of the 
significant problems with the pedagogic approaches to genre that were 
reviewed in Chapter 2 is the narrowness of the types of knowledge 
integrated within existing pedagogic genre constructs, although it has to 
be conceded that the English for Specific Purposes approach has widened 
the view of contextual knowledge (Bhatia, 2004; Swales, 1998) and the 
mature and role of communicative purpose (Askehave and Swales, 2001). 
However, the knowledge domain that has been largely lacking in both 
approaches to genre has been the cognitive organizational climension 
(operationalized here by cognitive genres), and it is this knowledge area 


that received considerable foeus in the carlier chapters as it ts 
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foundational in the development of a discourse competence and genre 
knowledge by novice writers. 

Chapter 1 of this book began by examining a range of pedagogic 
definitions of the types of knowledge that differcut theorists propose for 
the concept of discourse competence. This final conclusion returns to that 
concept, but in the form of the more recent proposal of Bhatia (2004) for 
discursive competence, which he sees as esscnual for appropriate use of 
professional and academic genres. Bhatia proposes that discursive 
competence includes the three subsuming areas of textual competence, 
generic competence and social competence. 


Textual competence represents not only an ability to master the 
linguistic code, but also an ability to use textual, contextual and 
pragmatic knowledge to construct and interpret contextually appropri- 
ate texts... Generic competence means the ability to identify, construct, 
interpret and successfully exploit a specific repertoire of professional, 
disciplinary or workplace genres to participate in the daily activities and 
to achieve the goals of a specific professional community ... Social 
competence ... incorporates an ability to use language more widely to 
participate effectively in a variety of social and institutional contexts to 
give expression to one’s social identity, in the context of constraining 
social structures and social processes. (pp. 144-5) 


As Bhatia proposes, the exercise of a discursive competence involves 
textual, generic and social knowledge, all of which are drawn upon and 
converge in the language user’s daily output and their participation in a 
specific academic or professional context. Thus, for pedagogy that aims at 
teaching novice writers and preparing them to be able to function and 
transacL in such contexts, what is required is an approach to the 
specification and organization of syllabus, materials and methodology 
that integrates multiple knowledge areas, which, as proposed in earlier 
chapters, can be achieved by the use of a genre-based approach. However, 
to achieve this integration, it is important to establish systematic, analytical 
approaches to genre constructs and the multiple areas of knowledge that 
they draw upon. 

Bhatia’s proposal for discursive competence in effect relates to high 
levels of writer and speaker competence within specific academic and 
professional communities - levels of competence that are the endpoint or 


goal for many of the EAL students whom we teach. Thus, the task of 


curriculum designers, materials writers and teachers ts to facilitate learners 
to move as closely as possible to the excrerse of the full rage skills and 
knowledge Chat relate toca discursive competence, Towever, teachers 
themselves cannot deconustiirer and deliver the mecessaty knowledpe and 
skills that comprise ae ciseursive commpetenmee ca pre digested, readily 
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students would prefer such a solugon). Nevertheless, what teachers can do 
is to assist their students to develop their own capacity to deconstruct, 
examine and practise salient discourse features, and to reconstruct 
discourses within their own parucular disciplines. The development of 
such a capacity requires frameworks, tools and types of expertise that go 
far beyond what has been conventionally presented in academic writing or 
study skills textbooks. 

In a small way, this book has been an attempt to identify and consider 
how to develop novice writers’ discursive competence by the use of such 
frameworks, tools and types of expertise. Achieving a discursive compe- 
tence, in effect, is the ability to deconstruct, understand and reconstruct 
discourses in ways that are linguistically correct and socially appropriate, 
but also in ways in which writers as individuals are able to achieve their 
own communicative purposes through their own authorial voices. Thus, it 
is the aim of the teacher of academic writing lo assist novice writers to 
achieve this ultimate measure of success, which is the exercise of their own 
authorial voice within the disciplinary community to which they are 
bidding for entry. 
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Appendices 


Appendix 1: Crombie’s interpropositional relations 


Process | Relation 


Definition 


Associative 


Simple Contrast 


Involves the comparison of two things, events or abstractions 
in ternis of some particular in respect of which they differ, 


Comparative Similarity 
(imple Comparison) 


Statement — 
Affirmation 


Involves the comparison of two things, events or abstractions 
in ters of some particular in respect of which they are 
similar. 


The truth of a statement ts affirmed, 


Statement = 
Exception 


Statement — 
Exemplification 


livelyes a Statement and an exception lo that statement, 


The first member provides a general statement and the 
second adds a proposition which is presented as an excem- 
plification of the general statement in the first member, 


Statement — Deuial 


——! 


Involves the denial of the wuth of a statement or validity of a 
proposition, 


Denial — Correction 


Involves a corrective non-antonvinic substitute fora denial. 


—— 


Concession ~ 
Contra-expectation 


havolves direct or inclivect denial of the truth of an inference. 


Supplementary Alternation 


Involves two or more non-antithclical choices. 


Contrastive Alternation 


Paraphrase 


fnvolves a choice between antitheses. 


| Involves the same proposition expressed in different ways. 


_ 


Amplification 


Involves implicit or explicit repetition of the propositional 
content of one member of the relation in the orher, together 
with a non-contrastive addition to that propositional content, 


Logico- 
deductive 


Condition — Consequence 


lnvolves a consequence which depends upon a realizable or 
unrealizable condition or hypothetical contingency, 


Means — Purpose 


Involves an action that is/was/will be undertaken witl: the 
auention af achieving a particular result. 


Reason - Result 


Involves the provision ofa reason way a particular effect came 
about or will come about. 


Means — Result 


Involves a statement of few a particular result is/was/ will be 
achieved. 


Grounds — Conclusion 


Involves a deduction drawn on the basis of an observation, 


Tempero- 
contigual 


Chronological 
Sequence 


Provides the semantic link between event propositions one of 


which follows the other in tine. 


Temporal Overtap 


The relation of temporal overlap links wo events which 
overlap, cither wholly or partly, in time, 


Bonding 


This is a non-clective, nou-sequental relation beaween two 
conjoined or juxtaposed propositions. The second member 
adds at least one new proposition to the first and the 

members are wot connected in an cleclve, coniparauve oF 


SEC UOH TRUE Way, 


(Based on Cronidare, PORT, pp. IX 88, TORT, p. 02) 
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Corpus study: selection method, population and sample 


The aim of the study was to gather a small corpus of 20 academic texts 
from a range of academic disciplines and examine them for instances of 


the cognitive genres. 


Requests were made (personally and by email) to 15 academic staff, 
each teaching in a different academic discipline at a New Zealand 
university. Staff were asked to name the four or five academic journals that 
they were most likely to refer to. Reponses were received from 11 staff 
from the subject areas of: applied linguistics, biology, computer science, 
education, English, general linguistics, history, law, business management, 
psychology and sociology. 

From the journal titles (or other periodical publications) named by staff 
members, two or three articles (or book chapters) were gathered from 
each of the journals named, from issues for the year 1999 or years closest 
to that year. Altogether the titles for nine articles were gathered for each 
of the eleven subject areas, making a total population of 99 articles which 
were numbered J to 99. Using the random number function of a scientific 
calculator, articles from the population were selected as the corpus. These 
articles are listed in the table following. 


Study I: Randomly selected corpus 


Corpusitem | Subject Journal or Volume,issuc, | Article utle Author 
number edited book pages 
! Psychology Journal of (1999), 25, 4 “hnfants” and Sandra E, 
Experimental pp. 965-75. adults’ percep: | Trchu, E. 
Psychology tion of scale Glenn 
suUucnnre’, Schcllenberg 
and Suiart B. 
Kamenctsky 
2 Applied R. Hasan and {| (1996) ‘Technology Ann Cranny- 
Linguistics G. Williains and/or Francis 
(eds), Literacy weapon: the 
in Society discipline of 
reading in the 
secondary 
Enefish ctass- 
roonr. 
= 
3 Computer Communication- | (L999), 42, 2 “The realities Robert 1, 
Science 8 of the ACM pp. 74-79 of software Glass 
technology 
pavolls’. 
mews a 5} sarin tax [Por ae | oa 
4 English The fouruat of (2000), 35, 1, Cinfdren’s Tin tlwyn Jenkins 
Literature Conamonnealth fas TAN Lee enabane and 
Stdies Tretede ctieted 
CR 
wolbe tte a 
safest al eaprpeens 
Tittests 
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5 Poputiti Newt 2 7),2%, | Engti 

pukition New Zealand (1997), 23, ‘English lan- Anne M 
Studies Population 1/2, pp. 19- guage requires | Henderson, 
(Geography) Review 44, ments and Andrew D 

bnmigration Trilin, Regina 
policy in New) | Pernic and 
Zealand’. Nicola North 

6 ‘ a ; 

5 Applica | Applied (1999), 20,4, | ‘Them versus Rod Ellis 
Linguistics Linguistics pp. 460-480 systent learn- 

ing’, 
7 aaa Science (1999), 284, ‘Net primary E. H. Delucia 
Sciences 54l 7, pp. production of | J. G. Hamilton, 
1177-79 a forest eco- S. L. Haidu, R. 
system with B. Thomas 
experimental | and f. A. 
CO2 enrich- Andrews 
mene. 

8 English the Review of (1999), 50, ‘French and Jonathon 
Literature English Studies | 198, pp. 155- | Italian sources ‘Gibson 

165 for Ralegh’s 
“Farewell false 
love". 

9 Business Business (1999), 62, 1, “Wriuing and Melinda 
Management Communication pp. 10-28 other commu- | Knighi 
Communicati- Quarterly nication stand- ° 
on ards in 

undergraduate 
business edu- 
calion, 
10 Education Research in (1999), “Educating sci- Keiineth 
Science 29, 1, pp. G9- | ence teachers Tobin, Gale 
Education 88 for the socio- | Seiler and 
cultural diver. | Mackenzie W. 
sity of urban Sinith 
schools’. 

1] Educati | j 
rducation International (1999), 21, 11, ‘Empirical Franz X 

Journal of pp. 1169-85 evaluation of Bogner 
Science an educational : 
Education conservation 

programme 

imtroduced in 

Swiss second- 

wy schools’. 

5 om : 

12 Applicd Applied (1999), 20, 2, | ‘Small Adrian 
Lingusitics Linguistics pp. 237-64 Cultures’. Holliday 

, - aces | : 

13 Applied ELT Journal (1998), 52, 2, | ‘ELT project Alastair Sharp 
Linguistics pp. 140-145 planning and 

sustainability’. 
I4 Law Harvard (1999), 23, 1, ‘Regulating Randal C. 
Jownal of Law | p. 159 network indus- | Picker 
and Public tries: a look at 
Policy {niel, 
f . , tT 
15 Law Human Rights | (1999), 21,2, {The African Makau Mutua 


Quarterly 


pp. 342-63 


Human Rights 
Court: a two- 


legged stool’. 
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16 Computer Software: (2000), 30,9, [ An index allo- | B. Bertin, B. 
Science Practice aud pp. 973-1002 | cation tool for | Catania and A. 
Experience object-ori- Filippone 
ented database 
systems’, 
17 Applied ELT fournat (1998), 52, 3, | “Towards more | Jane Arnold 
Linguistics pp. 235-42 humanistic 
English teach- 
ing’. 
18 Business Asia Pacific (2000), 17, 62, | ‘Performance G. Qian 
Management =| fonrnal of p. 83 of US FDL in 
Management different world 
regions’. 
19 Business Academy of (2000), 43, 4. | “Managerial S. Sharma 
Management Management pp. 681-687 inlerpreladons 


and organiza- 
tional context 
as predictors 
of corporate 
choice of 
environmental 
strategy’. 


20 SOMpuUler International (1999), 11,4, | ‘Cognitive 
Science fournal of p. 185 walkthroughs: 
Human- understanding 
Computer the effect of 
Interaction task descrip- 


tion detail on 
evaluator per 

formance’. 
eas 


Andrew ; 
and David J. 
Tess 


Appendix 3: 
Instructions for the administration of the four writing tasks 


Instructions for supervisors of the writing tasks 
Please issue the scripts, and then read the following instructions 


e You will have 30 minutes to write an essay response to the task you 


have in front of you. 


e Please write your response to the task on the lined paper attached. 
e Ifyou complete the writing task early, please indicate by raising your 


hand and both papers will be collected. 


e Your essay will remain anonymous, but if you wish to claim your essay 
back in the future, please detach and keep the fold-out number tab 
on the lined answer paper which you will need to show the 
researcher to claim back your script. Ele will retain a photocopy for 


his analysis. 
e Please start naw, vou Tiwe 30 minutes, 


After allowing FO minutes to perform the writing task, pleave say: 


e Please stop wartiap corel fl ia the questionaire When vou bave 


forbed the qnestromiaine please feud ra yan papers 
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Appendix 4: Example of an analysed script from Study 2 


Task 3 (Relating to Discussion Rhetorical Type): 

The New Zealand government should restrict the number of admissions of 
New Zealanders to university degree programmes as there are insufficient 
employment opportunities for university graduates in New Zealand today. 


Analysed Script: 


: rege Scheme iseemuiba: FA He, ee Semantee | 
e , a aa 


sont “ee. ‘taxpaylBr contributions to the considerable expense of Result 

| educating a New Zealand student to degree level. Whereas the= a 
| student \is required to contribute a substantial amount of the_| 
cost of tertiary education, it is only wn the vicinity of 20% of 
{the total cost incurred. The balance is funded by thes 
| governmdnt directly from taxpayer contributions This would# 
appear to be a rather inappropriate use of the country’s 
finances iy there are not likely to be sufficient employment | 
mal Patching, opponunities available at the completion of such study, 


1 (Gay = a 
an Sree dantiy 1A fithes“Teason for restrictngy entry into degree programmes |; 
whe the certainty of suitable jobs is absent, is the increasing 1 Reasen 


i the subsequent. consequences which this is bringing to aj 
generation of New Zealanders n their future lives Their lack of" 
Mac hives ability to borrow to buy houses businesses and cars, as well as 

: | the stress engendered by their mdebtedness over a life ume, 
Ctodftrest will undoubtedly cause a number of social problems for an 
entire gencration 


| The main reason that restrictions should be imposed is that crak Reason 


ah Coscessren | 
Contrccr pect ef tly 


In direct contrast to the above arguments, it could be 
consid that the government. should allow free access to 
TORrammes to all suitably qualified New Zealanders as 
; educatign can be considered an investment for life and 
, eventuglly there will be a payback in the form of 
entrepreneurialisin, burgeoning business, and innovative 
| developments of other commercial enterprises, many of which 
will a gadyehealth of the economy 


Reason 
Result 
( inverted.) 


Matching 


~ | Saevtarcty ; 

| In addition: well qualified New Zealanders are able to travel 
t overseas and find placement wm appropriate fields cf 
Temployment out of New Zealand. Eventuatly these peopi 
| fetur and bring skills and experience back to New Zealand, 
thus contributing to the country in the long term. 


[ Cheenelagseal 
Sequencing : 


; 
| 
| On_balance then it can be seen that there are compelling 
; Feasons for both restricting entry to University degrees as wel 
; as allowing free access by all qualified New Zealanders. 
| oe the country should benefit in different ways from] pe 
whichever policy is pursued. metal) 


Contras he 
Allernatiag 


FO Sema t Reldhing 336 words @)O™ 


Contest (x1) eee Ress (« 5) 
Chrovolagcal Sequencing Ct) Bona A O&> 
: 2 } (ean? Resul (x2) 


Condiien Consequence Ca! 
Cantoastiue Alerter 


| v Cancession Cori iaevpectet, 
(«3\ 


OR isons 
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Appendix 5: Results sections corpus 


item 


Corpus 


number 


Subject 


Applied 
Linguistics 


Journal 


Voluing, issue, 
pages 
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Article ville 


—— 


Author 


Applied 
Linguistics 


(1999), 20, 3, 
341-67 


“Academic auri- 
bution: citation 
and the con- 

strucdion of dis- 


Ken Hyland 


ciplinary know- 
ledge’. 
2 Applied | Applied (1999), 20, 2, ‘The develop- | M. R. Salaberry 
Linguistics Linguistics 151-78 ment of past 
tense verbal 
morphology in 
L2 Spanish’. 
3 ] Education International (1999), 21, 5, ‘Global cnviron-| Michacl 
Journal of Science) 499-514 mental prior Robinson and 
Keducation ities of Piotr Kalta 
secondary stu- 
dents in Zabrze, 
Poland’. 
4 [Education fournal of (1999), 326, 4, TFactors associ- | Malcolin B. 
Research in 455-73 ated with stue Buder 
Science Teaching dents’ inten- 
lions lo engage 
in science 
learning activ 
ities’. 
5 Management International (1999), 23, 3, ‘Communica- Han Zao Li 
Journal of 387-409 ting informa- 
Intercultural ion in conver- 
Relations salions: a Cross- 
cnluural com- 
parison’. 
ih) Management Asia Pacific (2000), 17, (1), l Performance of] G. Qian 
i fournal of 67-83 US FDI in dil- 
Management ferent world 
regions’. 
; Psychology Journal of (1999), 25, 6, ‘Action plan- Gijsbest Stocrt 
Experimental 1625-40 ning and the and Bernhard 
Psychology temporal bind- | Hommel 
ing of response 
codes’. 
8 Psychology Psychological (1999), 106, 3, “Phonology, Michael W. 
Review 491-528 reading acquisi- Harm and Mark 
tion and dys- S. Seidenberg 
lexia: insights 
from connec- 
Hoist 
models’. 
a] Sociology Social Policy (1999), 18, 115-) “Hlealtheare R.A. lett. N. 
fournal of New 35 needs for older | Kazintsis, NR. 
Jeuland adults” Long, M.A, 
Millar and © 
Macdonald 
10 Popubinon Near Zealand Chaegy Po TP pC utial N. Was aid 
Stiles Puprtation ae resoricens of ‘fib 
Hevea priv teed anal 
vedere say ctisstial 
baepetine i 
inet 


Index 


abduictive inferences 49 
academic literacies movement 


133, 146 


accommodationis/ see also assimilative or pragmatic pedagogy 
$08) 


Askehave | 


Bachman L 3 
Bakhtin M8] 
Bereiter C 82 


Berkenkotter C 134-5, 158 


30, 33, 89, 95, 132, 167 


2, 9-10 


Bhatia VK 7 13, 29, 33-4, 36, 117, 130-2, 139, 144, 153, 167-8 
Biber D7, 35-36, 77, 83-5, 91-4, 96, 106, 130,140 


Braine G 87-9 
Bush D 87 


Canale M 3 
Canseco G_ 88, 90 
Carrell P 20, 31-2, 34, 51 
categories 
basic level categories 
subordinate categories 
superorclinate categories 
Celce-Murcia M3 
Christie F 13 
cognilive processes 
coherence 
coherence relations 98 
cohesion 


44-47, 56, 67, 70, 72, 75 
45-47, 50, 62, 67, 75 
43-7, 50, 56, 67, 70, 73, 75-6 


97, 100, 103, 127 
3-4, 36, 60, 121, 125, 140, 144, 149-50, 165-6 


Common European Framework of Reference for Languages 


communicative competence 
communily of practice 30-1 
Conrad S28 

content schemata see schemata 
criterial attribute 23, 26 
critical pedagogy 10 


2-5, 109-10 


Crombie WH 28, 97-8, 103, 125, 187, 161-2 


Crowhurst M85 
cue validity model 44 


Derewianka B- 13-14, 86-7 
Devine J) 111-12 
discourse communities 30-3, 
place discourse communities 
cliscourse competence 
cliscourse patterns 
Dérnyei Z 3 
Dudley-Evans T 


Kveins S13, 16-18, 20, 24-5, 
English for Specific Purposes 
cpistemology 
fumily rescmbbinees 40-2, 44, 
6, 71 


Fanconmier (G4 
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1-6, 9- 
7, 95, 97-8, 100, 103, 118, 120-1, 127, 140, 161 


36, 131-5, 141, 1 


35, 76, 95 


31 
10, 45, 47, 80, 94 


13-14, 27, 29, 32-3, 127, 138 


132 
14, 24, 26-7, 113, 130, 138, 167 
53-4, 156-7 


9] 


3-4, 13, 36, LLL, 121, 125, 140, 144, 149-50, 161, 166 


4,8 
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field see also field tenor mode 15, 17-21, 24, 82 
field tenor mode 16, 23 

Flowerdew | 112 

foregrounded and background information 80 

Fowler A 7, 23 

frame semantics 52,56,71,74 

frame theory 39, 56, 63-4, 76 

frames 52 56-64, 74-6 

Frandsen F 7-8, 35-6, 91, 94, 129 


Garrod § 20, 31, 52, 54-6, 66, 75-6, 80-1 
gestalts 68, 73, 76, 97-8 
goals see also scripts and plans 39, 52-4, 75 


Halliday MAK 15-6, 24 

Hasan R- 7, 13, 16-9, 21-4, 131 

hierarchy 39-40, 45-6, 54, 58, 61, 75, 82-3, 147 
Hoey M_ 7, 97-8, 123, 125 

Hopkins A 14, 29, 33, 138 

Hutchinson T 26-7 

Hyland K_ 7, 29, 37, 81, 98, 127, 131, 134, 136-7, 157 
Hyon S29, 138 


iconic and non-iconic distinction 21 

ID principle 65 

idealized cognitive models 39, 64, 71-3, 75 

interpropositional relations 97-100, 103, 106, 111, 118, 121-7, 137, 144, 154, 161, 
165, 185 


Johns A 10, 13, 89, 90, 146, 152 
Johnson M20, 37, 39, 51, 67-73, 75, 81, 97, 123 
Jordan RR 7 


Kaplan R- 82-3, 85 
Knapp P 13-14, 18, 24, 86 
Kroll B81, 87 


Lakoff G 20, 39, 46, 70-3, 75, 98, 123 
Luke A 35, 130 


macrofunctions 8 

macro-propositions 60 

macrostructures 7, 22, 60-1, 64 

Malinowski B14 

Martin] 7, 13, 15-18, 21-2, 26, 82, 85-6, 132 
mental space theory 64 

mental spaces 39, 64-5, 71 

Mervis C 23, 42, 4445, 74-5 

metaciscourse 36, 98, 131, 137-8, 141, 146, 157 
meta-genres 85 

metaphor 64—5, 67, 69-72 

metonyviny 7) 

Meyer B50, 85 

Miller (82-3, 129 

mnode see ado Held tenor nede 15 TG, P& vO. TI bed 
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Moore T 88-9] 
Morton | 88-91 


narrow angle courses 113 
Oller J 20, 49-50, 75-6, 81 


Paltridge B 6, 21-2, 24-6, 35-6, 77, 86, 115, 130, 139 

Pearson Casanave C87 

Pilegaard M_ 7-8, 35-6, 91, 94, 129 

plans see also scripts and goals 52-4, 75 

pragmatic functions 65 

procedural knowledge 11, 36, 56, 64, 76-7, 79-81, 96, 104, 109, 112, 114, 
116-18,121~2, 125, 127, 143, 166-7 

process genre approach 112 

prototype theory 37, 42 

prototypes 42, 44-5, 59-60, 64, 71, 73-4, 79, 86, 94, 141-2 


reasoning 
abductive 49 
decluctive 49-50, L00 
inductive 49 
Reppen R28 
rhetorical functions 7, 89-91 
rhetorical meves 31-2 
Rosch E23, 37, 42-5, 60, 74-5, 80, 103, 140 
Rumelhart D 48-9, 52, 68, 75-6 


Sanford A 20, 31, 52, 54-6, 66, 75-6, 80-1 
Scardamalia M82 
scenartos 31, 39, 52, 54-6, 63, 74-5 
schema theory 37, 39, 47-8, 51-2, 74-5 
schemata 
abstract schemata 49-50, 52 
content schemata 31, 34, 49, 51-2, 76, 131, 139, 157 
formal schemata 31-2, 34, 49-51, 76 
image schemata 39, 64, 67-8, 70-3, 97-8, 100 
rhetorical schemata 49, 52 
transcendental schemata 68 
schematic structure 13, 16-17, 19, 21-2, 24, 26, 36, 77, 114, 120, 122, 130-2, 138, 
141, 153-4, 158, 164 
scripts see also goals and plans 31, 39, 52-3, 55, 61, 74-5, 103 
Skehan P 11]0 
social-semiotic 15, 19 
space builders 65 
spatialization of form hypothesis 71~3, 98 
Swales J 31-3, 36, 89-90, 95, 130-2, 138, 143, 153-4, 158-9, 167 
syllabus 
analytic syllabus 115, 147 
relanional syllabus 116 
synthetic syllabus 114-15 
systemic functional linguistics 9, 14, 18-19, 21, 25, 82, 130, 132, 138 


tenor 15-16, 19-20, 23, 25 
text ivpe 7-9, 35-6, 84-5, 96, 167 
theme see asa theme rheme 24-5, 28, 92 
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theme rheme 25, 92 

transitions 137 

transitivity see aso transitivity system 20, 24-6 
transitivity system 24-26 


Van Dyk T 7, 22, 56, 60-1, 63-4, 66, 73, 75-6, 97 
VentolaE 13-14 


Waters A 26-7 

Watkins M_ 13-14, 18, 24, 86 

Wenden A 111 

Werlich E 7 

Widdowson LI 109-10, 112-17, 122, 131-2 
wicle angle courses see also narrow angle courses 
Wittgenstein L 23, 40-2, 73-4 

writer stance 136, 141, 144, 153, 157-8 
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